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SERIES FOREWORD 


All the writings it is my privilege and responsibility to present in this series are not che 
fruit of mere speculation but, rather, autobiographical—that is, they were first inspired by 
a life and praxis chat have been only subsequently molded into writing. 

This Opera Oninia ranges over a span of some seventy years, during which I dedicated 
myself co exploring further the meaning of a more justified and fulfilled human lifetime. I 
did not live for the sake of writing, but I wrotc to live in a more conscious way so as to help 
my fellows with thoughts not only from my own mind but also springing from a superior 
Source, which may perhaps be called Spirit—although I do not claim that my writings are 
in any way inspired. However, I do not believe that we are isolated monads, but that cach of 
us is a microcosm that mirrors and impacts the macrocosm of reality as a whole—as most 
cultures believed when they spoke of che Body of Siva, the communion of the saints, the 
Mystical Body, karman, and so forth. 

The decision to publish this collection of my writings has been somewhat trying, and 
morc than once I have had to overcome the temptation to abandon the attempt, the reason 
being that, though I fully subscribe to the Latin saying scripta manent, | also firmly believe 
that what actually matters in the final analysis is to live out Life, as witnessed by the great 
masters who, as Thomas Aquinas remarks in the Summa about Pythagoras and Socrates 
(but not about Buddha, of whom he could not have known), did not write a single word. 

In the twilight of life I found myself in a dark forest, for the straight path had been lost 
and I had shed all my certaintics. It is undoubtedly to the merit of Sante Bagnoli, and of his 
publishing house Jaca Book, that I owe the initiative of bringing out this Opera Omnia, and 
all my gratitude gocs to him. This work includes practically all chat has appeared in book 
form, although some chapters have been inserted into different volumes as befitted their 
topics. Numerous articles have been added to present a more complete picture of my way of 
thinking, but occasional pieces and almost all my interviews have been left out. 

I would like to make some practical comments which apply to all the volumes: 


1, In quoting references, I have preferred to cite my previously published works following 
the general scheme of my publications. 

2. Subject matter rather than chronology has been considered in the selection, and chus 
the style may sometimes appear uneven. 

3. Even if each of these works aspires to be a self-sufficient whole, some ideas recur 
because they arc functional to understanding the text, although the avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication has led to a number of omissions. 

4. The publisher's preference for the Opera Omnia to be put into an organic whole by 
the author while still alive has many obvious positive features. Should the author outlive 
the printer's run, however, he will be hard put to help himself from introducing alterations, 
revisions, or merely adding to his original written works. 
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I thank my various translators, who have rendered the various languages I have happened 
to write in into the spirit of multiculturaliim— which I believe is ever relevant in a world 
where cultures encounter each other in mutual enrichment, provided they do not mislay 
their specificity. I am particularly grateful to Milena Carrara Pavan, to whom I have entrusted 
the publication of all my written works, which she knows decply, having been at my side in 
dedication and sensitivity during the last twenty years of my life. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In a world in which works written very recently are already considered obsolete, an 
author has to have a good measure of innocent daring—and his or her publisher be gifted 
with uncommon wisdom—to produce a book like this. This work is the fruit of long years of 
reflection on issues that challenge the myth of progress and begin to emerge when Man stops 
to think and realizes how his very thought rests on a faith that is not subject co his reason 
and can only be accepted within a hermencutics of Man's place in reality. 

Puc in plainer language, here is the threefold issue I take up in this book. Human life lies 
open to our consciousness, and this in turn is founded on myth, which leads us co believe 
that it is our consciousness that shows reality to us. We have faith in it—in reality itself, or 
in our consciousness of reality. Hence the nced to resort to hermeneutics, or to an interpreta- 
tion of this life of ours. 

In other words, under che influence of Eastern spiricualities, the English term realization 
has come to be synonymous with salvation or liberation. One attains fullness (heaven, God, 
the ultimate goal of humankind, happiness, and so on.) inasmuch as one realizes oneself, that 
is, becomes real, attains reality. The ultimate goal of Man, then, is to be realized, to become 
fully real, to become what he #s—even when this reality is seen as Void or Nothingness. 

The path toward this realization is faith or, more precisely, the act of faith: the accom- 
plishing of whatever Man believes to be his goal. In one way or another, this appears to be a 
universal conviction of humankind, regardless of che various interpretations of faith or its 
means of expression that have evolved in different cultural contexts. 

So-called modernity, which now influences almost all che world's cultures, has plunged 
Man into crisis by proclaiming, with plausible “proof? that faith is a myth char ought to 
be supplanted by reason. Enlightenment philosophy, and the spirit of rationalism that it 
brings, must light up the darkness of mankind's so-called religious period. Yet Man again 
finds himself in crisis when he discovers that "reason" is itself a myth resulting from the faith 
that professed to be redemptive. 

What is it that opens us up to reality? What is “this” reality? Is ic also a myth? How must 
we interpret this faith, or this myth? 

Guided by the inspiration of a mystical genius, who was in turn inspired by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, I will explain how reality itself is a myth that is shrouded in veils, and that true 
revelation does not consist in lifting these veils but in recognizing them for what they are. 
According to Meister Eckhart, there are three veils: the veil of goodness, the veil of truth, 
and the veil of being. This threefold veil of reality is the hidden theme of this work, and in 
tackling it I have used some examples from the past that are still equally valid today. These 
veils are not simply an impediment— without them we would be blinded; indeed, it is only 
by recognizing their presence that we can actually see. 

In all walks of life, and not only in a scientific context, one often hears statements like, 
"Science today has demonstrated . . .” or “We now know that. . ..” Consequently, this tends 
to lead us to adopt the attitude of “So let's wait for tomorrow thus endlessly Projecting us 
forward toward the day after tomorrow. 
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It is a fact that there is no eternal "now"—time stops for no one—but it is equally crue 
that “today” is only what is present (for whom?). Here, too, there isa middle way with regard 
to both the form and the context of ideas. 

Rereading this text, I came to realize that in places it is too dense and I have not always 
developed fully the ideas set down. This is because over the years some of my ideas have gained 
simplicity, while others now seem less important, and some that perhaps once were considered 
too bold, coday, at the turn of this millennium, appear much less unlikely. Nevertheless, I 
believe the book is still valid. 

It is not that I wish to uphold a static philosophia perennis; on the contrary, I view the 
perennial in philosophy as an aspiration to an ever new and ever ancient wisdom. 

I refer to this somewhat artificial millennial landmark (“millennial” for whom?) not for the 
sake of paying tribute to fashion or contributing to a monocultural mentality, but for a deeper 
reason. In fact, the popularity of the “new millennium” is not the mere product of propagandist 
manipulation. It corresponds to an archetype of human wisdom: Man refuses to become a 
puppet in the hands of any Market, be it of the Gods, of Men, or even worse, of Things. 

For many centuries, a large part of mankind saw itself as victim of a Destiny over which 
Man had no control. For even longer it was believed that this Destiny was open to the 
influence of prayer (on the part of the “spiritual” people of religions), but after every sort of 
bitter experience mankind awoke from this “dogmatic dream,” and began instead to dream 
of reaching an “age of enlightenment” that would bring freedom. Today these illusions are 
beginning to crumble, as this single example from economics shows clearly: in 1960 the ratio 
between the wealthiest 20 percent of the world’s population and the poorest 20 percent was 
30:1. In 1999 it had reached 82:1, and today's gap would be even wider. Will the so-called 
market monotheism become the new idol? 

In short, one part of mankind feels, often unconsciously, that what is at stake in today's 
world is something more essential than a change of apparel or upgrade of computer bytes— 
that we need something more radical than a shift from right co left, or than a truer form of 
democracy, or a more equal distribution of the "riches" or "resources" of thc Earth. From 
peasants to intellectuals, from those who call themselves believers to those who call themselves 
unbelievers because they do not share the beliefs of the so-called believers, all are aware that 
no single reform of the present dominant system is sufficient, and that the transformation 
that is called for clearly does not accept, but rather rejects, any paradigm. 

We tend, understandably, to feel a certain suspicion toward any paradigm (because it 
seems to rob us of our freedom) and apprehension in the face of any sort of messianism. The 
historical experience of mankind has been such that we no longer find it possible to uphold 
the idea that we will be better people than our forefathers. 

Almost simultaneously, Aristotle, Buddha, Zarathustra (probably), and Laozi all 
preached a middle way between heteronomy as dependence on the Gods and the autonomy 
of Man. Man, however, seems to have failed to find the right balance. Some of the prophets 
of Israel, and Jesus himself, as well as many sages, saints, and religious founders ever since, 
have proclaimed the path of Love, though apparently without much success. Other religions 
have refined and adapted che message of ancient traditions but the only outcome has been to 
create new divisions. Even science and modernity have believed in peace, the “global village, 
the “happy New World,” and progress, but again, with little success. Discussions on the "new 
millennium" are symptomatic of this crisis. 

The “new millennium" is presented as a slogan that breaks all these molds of moral refor- 
mation, metaphysical exhortation, or scientific optimism. One can see how the new winners 
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of history, weary from these experiences, have now gone back to proclaiming the (same) law 
of the jungle under the flag of free trade and believe that the “market” will regulate itself 
without the intervention of human beings, who will become its victims. 

In this book we shall not be dealing directly with such issues, but neither shall we ignore 
them. In fact, the current state of mankind as a concrete manifestation of che human condi- 
tion is the backdrop for this study. Serenity and detachment do not mean indifference or 
insensitivity. 

The following pages have taken decades to mature, and are therefore free of the tyranny of 
the linear and uniform passage of time chat characterizes the modern-day society of Western 
origin. They are themselves the result of a long history and many "reincarnations." 


The first part of Volume IX is composed of three sections, which deal with myth, symbol, 
and cult (the second part will be dedicated to faith and its interpretation through words). 
In modern-day language, myth means anything unreal or simply a legend with a degree of 
fantasy. When I use che term mythos, however, I refer to its traditional (if not always clear) 
meaning, that is, a different way of expressing a conviction, or rather a truth that is not neces- 
sarily clearly and distinctly understood by reason but is, nonetheless, accepted as obvious and 
therefore does not need to be proven. 

This first part begins with a description of the relationship between mythos and tolerance 
(section I, part 1, chapter 1), which seems to be a question that is still vital coday; all coo 
often, in fact, tolerance is associated with weakness or resignation. 

This is followed by another reflection on the relationship between myth and the problem 
of morality (chapter 2). lf we believe chat morality is a myth, we run the risk of noc taking 
it seriously and consequently falling into anarchy; if we interpret it literally, on che other 
hand, we risk falling into fanaticism. This is a vital question. 

Three general studies follow on the meaning of mythos and its relationship wich 
language and therefore also with theology (chapters 3 to 5). This is illustrated by four 
mytboi from India that, though not as well-known as their Greek counterparts in the West, 
have served as touchstones in Indic culture. Interculturalicy is a human imperative for our 
time. It is a way of overcoming cultural provincialism without becoming imprisoned in 
separate compartments. 

I chen go on to describe the four mythoi. The first mythos (section I, part 2, chapter 6) is 
the homeomorphic equivalent of the creation myth, which combines into one the Middle 
Eastern mythoi on guilt and redemption. The second (chapter 7), che mythos of che human 
condition, presents an original vision of what Man is. The length of this text is an indica- 
tion of its importance; it implies, in fact, a whole anthropology. The third myth (chapter 
8) gives us another example of the universality of human consciousness. Man sees himself 
as both righteous and a sinner—“simul justus et peccator? as Martin Luther would say. This 
ambivalence is part of human nature. Man cannot resist temptation, but his downfall proves 
in the end to be of higher value. “O felix culpa? Catholic liturgy boldly sings. 

The fourth mythos (chapter 9) deals with a similar concern. The rejection of incest has 
become so deep-rooted in the human mind that it appears to be at the very least unnatural, 
and in order to discover its profound meaning we have to recover our innocence. Sexuality is a 
human invariant chat in many cultures assumes the status of an almost universal reference point. 

As already mentioned, the message of these mythoi cannot be conveyed through an 
exclusively rational process of reflection. The mythos is essential to us. We have also seen that 
mythoi depend on metaphors and symbols, using the spoken word as a vehicle for the logos. 
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Far too often, concepts are considered the best instruments of language because they 
tend to have the univocal meaning that is needed for intelligibility (conceptual, obviously). 
Reducing the /ogos to a concept causes it to become drastically impoverished, with serious 
repercussions on human life itself. In actual fact, the most common use of the word is the 
symbol, which is not only polyvalent but also saves us from the great danger of objectivism, 
which can easily lead to fanaticism. The Egyptian mythos (as retold by Plato), which views 
the invention of writing as the beginning of a degeneration of culture, is not without an 
element of truth. A purely objective thought process does not allow alternative interpreta- 
tions. A univocal, logical deduction allows no deviation from the equation 2 + 2 = 4 and 
only 4. Symbols, on the other hand, enable us to go beyond objectivism without falling into 
subjectivism. Symbols are neither objective nor subjective; they belong to relationships, and 
thus dialogue is indispensable for good thinking—and also for good living. 

Human nature is not individualistic. Man cannot be reduced to the individual, or to 
a mere concept. And this brings us to Man's most powerful means for approaching reality 
and his fellow humans—the symbol. Following some general reflections on what a symbol 
is (section II, chapters 10 and 11), we discuss the example of a word that is fundamentally 
important in the East but very often misunderstood: karman (chapter 12), which, reduced 
to a mere concept, is very vulnerable to reason. And if the symbol of karman is prevalent in 
half the world's cultures, che metaphor of the drop of water (chapter 13) as a symbol of the 
condition of every existence, including human, is virtually universal. 

The conclusion of this part (section III) discusses a book that was written in 1973 on a 
topic which was at the time very current, and today, so many years later, is still just as inter- 
esting. The only obvious change concerns the title, which, in 1969, the World Council of 
Churches gave to a consultation that originally inspired the book. The title “Secularization” 
has been changed here to “Secularity, which is che term I used in later works. 

The theme of this book is centered around the concept of the rite, not as ceremony but 
as the expression of homo religiosus; not as a "function" but as the activity that Man performs 
in communion with the cosmos for the welfare of the universe—/okasanigraha, as it is known 
in Hindü wisdom. Secularity, that is, interest in the secular, has all coo often been considered 
in many traditions as an impediment to spiritual life. The profane (pro, before or outside of 
the fanum, temple or sacred place consecrated to the Gods) is in contrast to the sacred, but 
not to the secular, which can be experienced in all its sacrality. 

I have added this study to part 1 because I believe the theme is still of great importance 
today. Over the years, the language has gradually changed, but the book may still be of value. 
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TOLERANCE, IDEOLOGY, AND MYTH 


Tolerant as the earth.' 


Dham VII.6 (95) 


En th upomonh umwn Ktbsesqe 
tas yucas umwn. 


In your tolerance you shall conquer your souls.” 


Lk 21:19 


The Law of Tolerance 


I intend to discuss che contemporary connections between ideology and demythiciza- 
tion by focusing on the concrete issue of tolerance, which will enable us to bring to light 
several of its characteristics that would remain invisible from a more abstract or a more direct 
perspective. Myth, like the divine, is only visible in retrospect, when it has already passed, 
and then only in the traces it leaves in che /ogos. 

I would like to talk about a law that has an anthropological foundation but is more clearly 
manifest in the sociological realm. I may call this the law of tolerance (“things happen as if... 
et hypothesis non fingo") and formulate it as follows: One's tolerance is directly proportional to 
the myth one lives and inversely proportional to the ideology one follows. 


Terminological Clarification 


Let us first clarify our terms, and then we will attempt to explain che meaning of this law. 
The myth one lives is made up of the ensemble of contexts one takes for granted. Myth 
provides us with a point of reference that guides us in reality. The myth we live personally 
is never lived or seen in the same way as we live or sce someone else's myth; it is always the 


In R. Panikkar, Mytb, Faith, and Hermeneutics (New York: Paulist Press, 1979; reprint Bangalore: 
ATC, 1983), chap. 2; Mito, fede ed ermeneutica. Il triplice velo della realtà (Milan: Jaca Book, 2000). 

! Compare the concept of zitikga (resistance, forbearance, patience) in Indic spirituality (e.g., BG 
11.14), and that of ksamd, or Ksánti, as distinct from abhinivesa, inertia for maintaining the status quo 
(abhi-ni-vesa; vif = penetrate, be absorbed into). 


? The KJV translates ic as “In your patience possess ye your souls." 
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accepted horizon within which we place our own experience of truth. [am immersed in my 
myth just as others are in their own. I am not critically aware of my own myth just as others 
are not aware of their own. It is always others who, to my ear, speak with a certain accent. It 
is always others whom I catch speaking from unfounded preconceptions. 

And it is others who bring to light the myth I live, since I myself cannot see it as myth. 
My myth is what makes me unique and irreplaceable; it is at che foundation of my personal 
history and the roots of my language. It is expressed and manifested through my being without 
my being aware of it; it is what others see when they enter into a fully personal relationship 
with me that goes beyond the purely dialectical level. Only beyond dialectics, on the level of 
the dialogical dialogue, do 1 reveal myself to another as I truly am and allow them to discover 
me—and vice versa, without either of us taking refuge in a "neutral objectivity.” 

The ideology that one follows is the demychicized part of the view one has of the world; 
it is the result of the passage from mythos co logos in life and personal reflection; it is che 
ensemble of variously consistent ideas that make up critical awareness, that doctrinal system 
that allows us to find our rational, ideological place in the world at a given time and in a 
given place. Ideology always implies a spatio-temporal system constructed by the logos as a 
function of its concrete historical moment. An ideology is a system of ideas formulated by a 
logos incapable of transcending its own temporality. The problem of ideology arises when it 
becomes clear that the human /ogos has lost its trans- and/or in-temporal character. 

The ideology I follow stems from the conscious part of myself chat allows me to integrate 
my ideas more or less systematically into a doctrinal framework (even if that system defines 
itself as *open"). Unlike myth, I can recognize both my own ideology and those of others, 
and this allows me to engage in a dialectical relationship with them. 

Like the word myth, the word ideology is vested with an amazingly varied array of mean- 
ings, which we cannot examine here. I shall discuss only one of the usages most common 
today: ideology as an intrinsically temporal system of ideas governing our social life, especially 
at the level of the res publica.* 

The tolerance one bas is difficult co define because it depends on the particular ideology 
that defines it. We must therefore identify some phenomenological traits of the concept of 
tolerance, which, like symptoms, may help to reveal the ideological coefficient of a given culture. 


> So much has been said and written about myth, and today the bibliography is so huge, that I need 
not develop this theme at greater length here. Sce however, the volumes of the Colloquia organized by 
the Istituto di studi filosofici (Rome), edited by E. Castelli (Paris: Aubier, 1961-1978). 

* “Given conceptual systems of practical significance are called ideologies,” notes H. Kuhn at the 
beginning of his essay “Ideologie als hermeneutischer Begriff? in Hermeneutik und Dialektik, ed. R. 
Bubner, K. Cramer and R. Wichl, vol. 1 (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1970), 343. See also “Ideology: a 
system of political, legal, ethical, aesthetical, religious and philosophical views and ideas. Ideology is 
part of the superstructure ... and as such ultimately reflects economic relations,” from A Dictionary 
of Philosophy, ed. M. Rosenthal and P. Yudin (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1967), sub hac voce. And 
again, “Ideology is a system of social thought in which the extra-empirical categories and the choice 
of empirical material are influenced, if not actually completely determined, by social interests and by 
the emotions of the observer” (N. Bimbaum, RGG 1959, sub hac voce). Karl Rahner also affirmed that 
“the essence of ideology consists in setting as an absolute fixed point a given individual reality of the 
pluralistic world of experience,’ Schriften zur Theologie, vol. 6 (Einsiedeln: Benziger, 1965), 82. 
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The Four Aspects of Tolerance 


We can easily concede that tolerance does not necessarily imply either the relativism of 
truth or indifference to it.* We are not truly tolerant if we avoid taking any kind of stance in 
defense of the truth simply because we are skeptical or indifferent. The radical relativity of 
human values is not the same as a varyingly agnostic relativism. We can be truly tolerant only 
if we refrain from compromise, having found that truth itself is tolerant. Tolerance comes 
not from indifference to the truth but from a more profound perception of truth itself.” We 
cannot deny, however, thac skepticism and indifference of every kind have contributed to 
the practice of tolerance and encouraged reflection upon it. 

Tolerance is characterized by four aspects thar, in one form or another, are all present in 
the cultures in which tolerance still has meaning. 


Political Aspect 


We tolerate what we are unable to classify. We put up with a burden or a lesser evil. We 
tolerate what we cannot completely assimilate, approve, or accept. We choose to be tolerant 
in order to avoid the greater evil of intolerance, which would wipe out many other “good 
things.” Ultimately, colerance has to do with prudence, especially political prudence, at least 
in che Aristotelian sense. Most civil codes recognize chat this kind of tolerance cannot act 
as a source of law. 


Theological Aspect 


Tolerance is a practical necessity. In this case it is a positive attitude, ic places existence 
before essence, the practical before the theoretical, common sense before logical reasoning, 
and in the final analysis, good before truth. At the same time, however, it is provisional, 
since it is only justified in the status deviationis, the itinerant condition, the still-imperfect 
society, and so on. Tolerance carries wichin it a secret hope of becoming obsolete. Genuine 
tolerance would rather not be necessary; it would like to become superfluous; it lives in the 
hope of disappearing. And this is understandable, because we could not accept a permanent 
rupture between goodness and truth. Tolerance, therefore, is invariably a mark of the tran- 
sience of existence. 


Philosophical Aspect 


Tolerance is also a theoretical necessity, which derives from a reflective awareness of 
our limits and limitations. It is based on che respect we owe to what we do not understand, 
because we are aware that we do not understand everything. It is respectful tolerance; it leads 
us to respect others even though we may not agree with their ideas or actions. 


5 See A. de Waclhens, “Sur les fondements possibles de la tolerance,” in L’hermeneutique de la liberte 
religieuse, ed. E. Castelli (Paris: Aubier, 1968): "It is because truth is not a possession to be defended or 
imposed, but a way of opening up. . . , [sic] or else this very opening itself” (394). 

$ This makes no sense at all if we consider truth exclusively as logical truth, but the type of truch 
that sets us free is not logical truth. See R. Panikkar, "Dic existentielle Phänomenologie der Wahrheit” 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Görresgesellschaft 64 (1956): 27-54; and in Maya e Apocalisse (Rome: 
Abete, 1966), 241-89. 


? Sce Thomas Aquinas in De malo 11.2, where he states that there is a seed of truth in every opinion. 
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While the first form of tolerance may be defined as political tolerance, the second we may 
call theological tolerance since it derives from the awareness of what the various theologies 
refer to as the unnatural, exceptional, fallen, or unrealized state of Man. This third form of 
tolerance may be called philosophical tolerance, because it is founded on the recognition of 
our limits and the necessarily limited perspective of all human knowledge. 


Mystical Aspect 


Yet there is also a fourth type of tolerance. 

Like the practice of tolerance, the experience of it brings out a dimension that cannot be 
understood through theoretical reflection alone. This experience introduces us to a sphere 
that is in a certain way more positive, which we may call »ystical tolerance. It assumes that 
we are capable of receiving that which we tolerate? We redeem, we restore what we tolerate; 
we transform it, and this transformation purifies both the active subject and the passive 
subject of tolerance. Tolerance, in this case, is experienced as the sublimation of a state of 
affairs through the power of tolerance itself. Mystical tolerance represents a nonobjectifiable 
vision of the world and is based on the conviction that every human act has a value that is 
not purely objective. This concept of tolerance implies that all reality is redeemable on the 
grounds that it is never immutable. It also takes for granted the existential character of truch 
and the radical relativity of personal being. Tolerance, then, is che way in which one being 
exists in another and expresses the radical inter-in-dependence of all that exists. The strength 
of many traditional cultures lies not only their resistance to suffering or misfortune, but 
also in their ability co tolerate, and in so doing to integrate more thoroughly what in other 
circumstances would exasperate or even destroy ordinary people. 

To help make this clearer, let us take an example, in this case from Christianity. What 
should Christians tolerate? Evil! The parable of the Wheat and the Tares leaves us in no 
doubt about this. Yet that is not all. Man must tolerate not only the tares but also the wheat. 
Christians must tolerate the world, but this demand is not limited to Christians. Man in 
general must tolerate the fact that he has not yet become what he can be, what he wants to 
be, what he will be; in short, that he has not yet reached his goal, the perfection of his being. 
He must also tolerate the fact that here he cannot be a saint twenty-four hours a day, that he 
is a sinner. He must tolerate himself in his entirety—as an incomplete being, a wayfarer, a 
viator. Likewise, he must tolerate this imperfect cosmos, this fragile, shattered temporality, 
and also his fellow travelers. Those who are self-satisfied, no longer receptive, no longer able 
to learn, those who no longer feel and suffer as pilgrims cannot share this mystical tolerance. 

We have used the Christian as an example, but it is important to emphasize that we are 
dealing with a human attitude here. The Christian, therefore, does not merely endure error 
and unbelief, he takes responsibility for them. And this is possible because Man is not alone; 
the Son of Man is with him. The Christian carries all human situations in and with Christ, 
the bearer, creator, and redeemer of the world: The Christian neither judges the world nor 
stands to one side and observes, secure in his own righteous opinion. He has something to 


do on earth; a task takes shape within him, a liturgical, sacred, and therefore priestly task. 


* Ic is interesting to note that many Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin words used to express the idea of 
tolerance derive from roots that also mean victory, conquest, power, and force, and hence the capacity 
to resist, maintain, wait patiently, and take upon oneself, i.e., tolerate. See this same idea in the three 
groups of Japanese words chat express the concept of tolerance in W. M. Fridell, "Notes on Japanese 
Tolerance,” Monumenta Nipponica 27, no. 3 (1972): 254-56. 
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He is a collaborator, a concelebrant, a co-redeemer with Christ. The Christian performs a 
cosmic role in shaping the new heaven and the new earth. And this role is precisely colerance, 
which we might translate here as “patience.”? 

Tolerance is the patience with which we save our souls, our very lives.'° Tolerance is 
also synonymous of expectation and hope, not only perseverance and steadfastness—in the 
sense in which this Christian and biblical concept is often rendered (a stoic translation, it 
seems to me).!! 

Seen in the light of tolerance, chen, the Christian task is to carry and endure the burden 
of his fellow man with an attitude of hope, thereby, as St. Paul says, fulfilling che law of 
Christ. The kingdom of God is, in a certain sense, the place where God already reigns, chat 
is, che whole of creation. Taking part in its realization does not mean erecting a building 
(that is, a worldly, powerful, and triumphant Christendom); it means beginning now, on 
earth, wich all chings great and small, co collaborate with matter, which is itself called upon 
to rise up and so is already on the way to resurrection. In this sense the Christian is the light 
and leaven of the world." 

Rather than pursuing these considerations further with examples of other traditions, 
however, let us come back to our thesis. 


Between Ideology and Myth: Tolerance 
The Limits of Tolerance 


The morc perfect an ideology is, the less tolerant it is—and the less it needs to tolerate 
tolerance. In an ideological system, tolerance is the exception, and it is always tolerance of 
the exceptional. Yer the more ideologically perfect a society is, the more these exceptions 
are reduced to a minimum. 

There is no room for tolerance in a perfect ideology. As long as it has not reached perfec- 
tion, ideology is forced to allow for tolerance, but as soon as it becomes perfect it must also 
become intolerant.” 


? This translation is, in fact, not original. At least once in the Vulgate, upomonh (ypomone) is 
translated not as "patience" (patientia) but as tolerantia (2 Cor 1:6). 

© See Lk 21:19. 

1! According to Thomas Aquinas (ST II-II, q.136, a.4), patience is pars fortitudinis. Yet Hellenistic 
courage is not the same as Christian patience, even in a passive sense. Patience, the "perfect work" (Jas 
1:4), is first and foremost not just steadfastness and resistance in the face of evil, but the capacity to 
carry the destiny of Man and of the entire world. Tlaw (tao, from the root tal- [zal-], from which derives 
tolerance; compare the Latin to/o) means to bear, suffer, endure, persevere, withstand—hardly ever in 
a physical sense, but rather in the spiritual sense of redemption. From the dual meaning of sellw (tello, 
to raise and to satisfy), we might say that by tolerating, by “taking the load" on his own shoulders (in 
the first sense), che Christian tolerates it as the object of his tolerance and therefore fulfills it (second 
sense). From this it is clear chat there can be no Christian tolerance (as generally there is no Christian 
virtue) without love, which alone is able to transform simple endurance into hopeful forbearance. 

1? See Gal 6:2. 

P9. Sec the study on Christian tolerance by R. Panikkar, “Pluralismus, Toleranz und Christenheit.” 
in Pluralismus, Toleranz und Christenheit (Nürnberg: Abendlándische Akademie, 1961), 117~42, and 
in Los Dioses y el Senor (Buenos Aires: Columba, 1967), 116-46. 

^ In all the Scholasticisms, making distinctions is the dialectical procedure adopted in order to bc 
doctrinally tolerant. We are tolerated if we are able to integrate our own opinion into the mainstream 
of orthodox opinion by making the appropriate distinctions. 
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Tolerance is only fully justified outside the limits of an ideology (this is why partial 
ideologies become partially "tolerable"); when an ideology becomes totalitarian, however 
(that is, when it seeks co encompass the entire human experience), then it becomes absolutely 
intolerant and hence also intolerable for those who refuse to submit to ic.! 

Ar the very most, ideology is able to tolerate the practice of tolerance, but it can neither 
approve nor justify it theoretically. Tolerance is the very index of a given ideology's weakness. 
An ideology is forced to tolerate what it cannot yet extirpate.' Some examples will clarify this. 

When we (ideologically) label certain people as “criminals” or “lunatics,” we are agreeing 
to not tolerate the freedom of those whose free movements pose a danger to society, and so 
we imprison them or confine them to hospitals." 

The example of che mentally ill is especially enlightening. The ideology of each culture 
establishes what we might call the index of tolerability coward those who are “abnormal.” For 
example, in countries where hysteria and certain types of schizophrenia still have a mythic 
dimension and have not yet been ideologically diagnosed as illnesses, no one would dream 
of confining or isolating these people; the threshold of what is tolerable is established on 
the basis of ideology, not of myth. 

When a certain communist ideology is convinced that religion is wrong, that it is che 
"opium of the people,’ it feels obligated to root out this evil co prevent it from poisoning 
the entire society. It can only tolerate religion if the complete or premature elimination of it 
would bring about even greater damage. 

When a certain Christian ideology is convinced that heresy is wrong or apostasy a crime, 
it will only tolerate chem to avoid greater upheavals, but if these scourges can be eliminated 
without creating other problems it will not hesitate to do so. We do, of course, make an 
effort to integrate the other dialectically, which means that I will tolerate another as long as 
he submits to the rules of the game that enable me to triumph over him. A good example 
of this is the Inquisition. The prisoner will be released if he confesses, because an admission 
of guilt implies char he is accepting the rules of the game. He will even accept punishment, 
because it has for him a cathartic value. 

In a democratic ideology (to broaden the spectrum of our examples), the other will be 
tolerated insofar as he does not represent a menace to the system. He may speak, write, or 
act as long as he does not endanger the system that allows these freedoms. 

As an ideology (and not as a myth), democracy has produced a social system based on 
the rights of the individual, which are expressed in universal suffrage. In this case we are not 
eliminating the law of the jungle or of the survival of the fittest, but rather mellowing or 


55 See the principle de internis non judicat Ecclesia and, on the other hand, the totalitarian principle 
of certain communist and religious ideologies that demand the subjugation of personal convictions. See 
the problem of religious obedience and how, once demythicized, it becomes intolerable. 

16 An analysis of the arguments for or against the toleration of pornography in recent years, 
especially in the United States, offers an interesting example that supports our law. The more a person 
lives within one myth (of morality or democracy), the more tolerant they are of other myths. The more 
one follows a certain ideology (of the common good or freedom), the more intolerant they become 
of other causes. Those who are concerned first and foremost with morality and the common good will 
welcome strict antipornography laws, while those who give priority to democracy and freedom will 
defend a “liberal” attitude. 

U Asan example: “Now quite a few people are beginning to understand that jail increases both the 
quality and the quantity of criminals, that in fact it often creates them out of mere nonconformists. Far 
fewer people, however, seem to understand that mental hospitals, nursing homes, and orphan asylums do 
much the same thing” (I. Illich, “The Institutional Spectrum; Cross Currents 2, no. 1 [Winter 1971]: 89). 
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“civilizing” it by voluntarily accepting majority rule. If someone does not accept the funda- 
mental rules of democracy, democracy cannot tolerate him. 

We measure the perfection of a democratic ideology by its degree of hidden intolerance, 
that is, the extent to which ic is able to avoid resorting to open intolerance. When an ideology 
feels threatened in its existence or its very essence, it neither is nor can be tolerant any longer. 
One can only colerate what one can bear without being crushed. 

Can we consciously accept our own destruction? Can we voluntarily abdicate our rights? 
Are we able to back down when faced wich the evident? If, in my system, 2 + 2 = 4, can I 
tolerate them adding up instead to 5? I can tolerate the error of another who affirms, for 
example, that 2 + 2 = 5 as longas his affirmation does not interfere with my calculations and 
I can continue to operate on the basis that 2 + 2 = 4. 

Am I able to tolerate someone who does not accept my conception of what is tolerable, 
or someone who says he would destroy me if he could, or someone who would exploit my 
tolerance in order to gain power that would allow him to be intolerant? 

In the service of an ideology, tolerance becomes a prudent political strategy: “We arc a 
minority and therefore we demand our rights.” But the moment we rise to power, our attitude 
becomes, “We can no longer tolerate errors." This contradicts our own position and can then 
be turned to the advantage of our opponents. All through the ages, sadly, history is full of 
such examples. After Constantine came Theodosius; after che "revolution" comes dictator- 
ship; after che myth of a free world comes an ideology of freedom that does not hesitate to 
declare war in order to impose a democratic regime. 

In short, we can tolerate only what we believe we can tolerate; outside or beyond these 
limits, no tolerance is possible. 

Some may say we should be intolerant only of the intolerable.'? This is obvious, but the 
problem lies in determining where to draw the line, in our awareness of what is intolerable. To 
tolerate the intolerable is a contradiction. Intolerance is only able to justify itself co itself and 
to others because it believes it has already reached the limits of the tolerable. But where are 
these limits?? Might we not define the law as that which regulates the limits of the tolerable? 


Ideology and Tolerance 


The fundamental difference between a philosophy that aspires also to be practical and 
an ideology lics in the reversal of the classical relationship between theoria and praxis.” The 
traditional attitude of any philosophy is that practice follows theory, implying the primacy of 
thought. According to ideology, on the other hand, it is theory that follows practice; action 
takes primacy. But let us be more precise. Any ideology holds char truth, beauty, and being 
(essence and existence) are present exclusively on a practical level, in that which happens 


™ Sce che final sentence in the article by H.-W. Bartsch, "L'idée de tolérance chez Paul” in the 
book cited, L’herméneutique de la liberté, religieuse, 205: "Paul's intolerance is only against intolerance.” 
Obviously, intolerance is what one does not tolerate. 

9 “Tolerance cannot, therefore, consist in accepting just anything from anyone, in the sense in which 
we say we accept someone's ideas and actions. It should mean allowing each person the possibilities of 
revelation or of discovery, theoretical or practical, which are granted to him on account of his ‘situation’ 
in the totality of being" (A. de Waelhens, loco cit., 394). Of course, but where are the criteria? Who can 
say what these possibilities are? Should we go so far as to allow suicide, or even murder? 

2 “Ideologie = Aktion in Theorie umgesetz; praktische Philosophie = Theorie, aus der eine Aktion 


folge” [Ideology = action transformed into theory; practical philosophy = theory from which action 
proceeds]. See H. Kühn, op. cit., 348. 
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in the world. There is no other point of reference, no ulterior demand. Real transcendence 
is ideologically unthinkable. We could cite here che radical atheism of certain totalitarian 
ideologies, which claims that there is no other reality chan “empirical” reality. When “revela- 
tion” ceases to be a mystery and becomes a matter of fact, religion is on the way to becoming 
an ideology. When transcendence becomes an idea, a concept, and is no longer a myth, then 
it reveals its inner contradiction. The concept of absolute transcendence negates what it 
supposedly affirms: that there is something “beyond” the very idea of this beyond. 

If che problem lies in determining whether action or practice cakes primacy over thought, 
then the difficulty is philosophical. Some philosophical systems willingly accept the primacy 
of practice. We think only within given parameters, we exist only within a given existence; 
and although Man may say he shapes his own destiny, he does so within a given world, situ- 
ation, horizon that is not part of the process itself, and so on. A practical philosophy or a 
philosophy of action, like an ideology, recognizes the primacy of the given over thought. But 
unlike ideology, philosophy does not transform the given into thought; it does nor identify 
the given, the action, the existence, but conserves their raw, irreducible character. Ideology, 
on the other hand, identifies che given, the existence, the action”! in order to dominate them. 
Here again, action undoubtedly takes supremacy, yet it is a supremacy that is controlled 
and domesticated by thought. This action, this reality given becomes reality shought—even 
thinkable—and not merely the origin of thought. 

Ideology is integral monism seen from an idealist perspective that embraces all chat is 
real. Here action is the deployment of the given without any other possible interference from 
an order that is not already given or manipulable. Ideology destroys any transcendence— 
certainly the transcendence of thought in relation to action. 

In other words, action, praxis itself, becomes theoria—ideology. Here the “actual” situa- 
tion is no longer the origin of thought, but thought itself. It is easy to see the idealist climate 
of all modem ideology. 

The limits of the tolerable, then, are simply determined by how much we actually tolerate. 
The intolerable lies beyond this. Every age and every human power has its own criteria for 
establishing what it will and will not tolerate, and there is no possibility of appeal to any 
higher authority. 

If, on the other hand, praxis is nor identified with theoria, the limits of che tolerable 
are based on an order of thought that is independent from action. Consequently, tolerance 
depends on thought and can therefore be delimited within each cultural or philosophical 
universe. The transcendence of thought with respect to praxis is the basis of tolerance. When 
ideology identifies these, the intolerable is precisely chat which does not adapt to or is not 
included in the field of thought, that is, of ideology. 

We can only tolerate the tolerable, but ideology says that the tolerable is what ;7 toler- 
ates. On the other hand, for those who do not wish to identify with an ideology, the limits 
of the tolerable do not derive from praxis but are the product of an intellectual consensus 
that is open to evolution and/or change, and thus to the possibility of discussion and appeal. 


21 =.. für die Ideologie ist der Sachbezug, so wenig er fehlen kann, nicht das Entschcidende. Sie 
will etwas, und im Licht des von ihr Gewollten iest sie die Chriffren der Wirklichkeit . . . die Theorie 
und der Thcoretiker (als wollendes Subjekt) bilden für sie eine untrennbare Einheit. Die Doktrin ist 
hier zugleich Aktionsprojckt" [to ideology, the reference to things, for what it may count, is not decisive. 
Ir seeks something, and in the light of what it seeks it reads the signs of reality. . . . It regards theory 
and theoretician (as a willing subject) as an inseparable unit. The doctrine here is also the project of an 
action] (H. Kuhn, op. cit., 348). 
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In any ideology, unless we specifically make room for the tolerable, we cannot tolerate it. 
Making room for the tolerable means giving it a place in the system, albeit a special place, 
that is, as a factor still to be assimilated, an evil that we must bear with temporarily until 
it is eventually integrated or destroyed, without damaging other values in che meantime. 
Scholastic ideology, for example, was able to tolerate human error or ignorance as long as 
it maintained the conviction that someday truth would prevail. God was the guarantor; he 
filled in che gaps of human ignorance. Ultimately, however, this means that we have already 
left che realm of che ideological and entered into myth, into that which we find to be evident 
in itself, into that which we believe without believing thac we believe it. 


Tolerance and Myth 


We come now to the other part of our law: the direct proportionality between the myth 
that onc lives and the tolerance one practices. 

Myth represents the invisible horizon onto which we project our conceptions of reality. 
I colerate the other as long as I find him tolerable. Now, on a conceptual level, everything I 
cannot integrate into my system of thought in one way or another is intolerable to me. If I 
am to tolerate positively what lies outside my system, I must find another way to relate to it 
in spite of this dialectical incompatibility. This way is myth. Myth allows us to extend the 
scope of the tolerable. 

Perhaps an example will help us here. You support political opinion 4, while I am persuaded 
that B is the right system for the same situation. As long as we remain within the party 
system, that is, within a whole comprising several parts, we can tolerate each other because we 
consider the other to be virtually indispensable for maintaining the creative polarity we need 
to complete each other and achieve a more equitable way of life. We disagree on the means 
and perhaps on specific issues, but we agree on the ends and the basic ideals chat enable us 
to dialogue and dispute. The problem becomes more serious when I no longer consider the 
other as a "part" of the whole and completely reject him as an entity incompatible with my 
ideas. I can only tolerate him as long as I find some common ground that is large enough to 
hold us both. This ground is not represented by his ideas or, in this second case, the role he 
may play in a healthy balance of power. On a third level I may still tolerare him as a human 
being since I am still convinced that his human value supersedes that of his ideas. In this 
case I tolerate him because we both believe in the human myth. In myth we still share the 
conviction that tolerance is good for both of us. I respect his person. Yet I tolerate him only as 
long as he accepts my tolerance of him— that is, as long as he does not hinder my being from 
developing and realizing itself. This is a sort of implicit pact: I tolerate the other so that I in 
turn can be tolerated. We are both aware of the precarious nature of this tolerance. As soon 
as the other loses power or ceases to be a threat, I will no longer tolerate him. One only has 
to look at the global political scene to see that this is not just idle speculation. 

The extent to which we tolerate one another outside the dialectical framework of 
contending powers depends precisely on the myth in which we believe. I tolerate you, for 
example, because I believe human nature is good, or because I think there is a Providence 
that guides us, or because I still believe in mankind and the possibility of its “conversion,” 
and so on. In short, I tolerate you because there is still a common mythical "circle" that 
encloses and unites us. 

‘To give an example, the average American citizen is convinced that if his country continues 
to hold unchallenged military supremacy there will be peace throughout the world, because 
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he has no direct intention of attacking any country for che purpose of dominating it.?? Yet 
he believes it possible and even probable that a communist power or a so-called terrorist 
nation with the same superiority could easily wipe out millions of Americans. This is why the 
ordinary American finances a military budget amounting to billions of dollars. The danger 
here lies in the double standard: you judge vourself differently from how you judge others. 
You are not living the same myth. “We” do not tolerate “them.” We live in a state of tension 
and cold war—in spite of che "détente" We only begin to tolerate the other when we believe 
in his good intentions despite not sharing his ideas. This is only possible, however, if we do 
not identify the ideal (the myth) with the idea (my /ogos). 

In any case, I tolerate you not because of the ideas we share, that is, because of che logos 
content of our relationship, but because of the myth that unites us. When myth disappears, 
or wherever you are not shielded by myth, I become intolerant, I no longer tolerate you. 
Where there is intellectual dissension I can only tolerate you if I am able ro relate to you on 
a mythical level. The demythicization of myth, inevitable as it is, breeds intolerance, since 
an idea cannot bear, cannot tolerate, another idea that contradicts it. 

Iam tolerant inasmuch as I share with another something that is outside che intellectual 
domain, and as long as we are able to commune without explicitly having to be aware of it. 
I tolerate you as long as I trust you, as long as I do not judge you. While we live in the same 
myth, tolerance is possible, but once I demythicize you or you demythicize me, I can no longer 
fully agree with you because my concept is my "conception"; therefore, it is mine and not 
yours. A relationship founded on reason is dialectical; chat founded on myth is dialogical. 
We can only fully agree on what does not require much reflection, what we accept beyond 
all analysis, what neither of us considers to be our own idea or discovery. 

Having said this, let me add immediately that communion within a myth does noc 
automatically bring peace or eliminate dissension and struggle. On the contrary, fratricidal 
venderras and civil wars seem to be even more violent than cross-cultural conflicts, precisely 
because they involve two or more ideologies struggling for hegemony. 


Myth and Ideology 


Let us now summarize our thesis. It is only possible to tolerate positively and fully what 
we accept. Now, we can accept only what we either understand with the /ogos or embrace in 
myth. In the first case, that is, if and to the extent that we understand, there is no need to 
tolerate. In the second, positive tolerance concerns what we accept fully without understanding 
it, and this is che role of myth. Tolerance is made possible by deep communion within the 
same myth. Love that loves without understanding could be an example. 

Human reality, however, is complex, because it is one. While we can distinguish between 
logos and myth, in fact, they cannot be separated, since the one nurtures the other, and all 
human culture is built of both myth and /ogos. They arc two aspects of the same reality or, 
more precisely, two constitutive threads that are woven together to form reality. 

On the other hand, the myth-/ogos relationship is so deeply anchored in human realicy 
that even the so-called developed countries have built formidable ideologies only on one 


2 See the casual remark of former president Richard Nixon to a group of congresspersons (quoted 
in an editorial of The Progressive 38, no. 2 [February 1974]: 6): “I can go into my office and make a 
telephone call and within twenty-five minutes seventy million people would be dead.” No average 
American, believing in the myth of the Founding Fathers, would entertain such a thought. Watergate 
was only an anecdote of such an attitude of supreme might. 
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front, leaving themselves open, as it were, to infiltration by other myths. And so ic is that 
even ideologies themselves end up becoming myth, and therefore tolerable. 

Now, the ideological coefficient of a culture is what determines that culture's degree of 
tolerance. Contradiction has no place in ideology; an antithesis may be found therein only 
when it is integrated into an actual or possible synthesis. The more a civilization is ideologi- 
cally organized, the greater is its ideological coefficient, which means that it has less need for 
tolerance—and, in fact, it is less tolerant. It has had the opportunity to broaden its capacity 
for comprehension, but at the same time it has reduced its scope of tolerance. Obviously, once 
a culture achieves a higher degree of civilization, the people accept its criteria willingly, and 
therefore it has less need to be tolerant. And since in a morc “evolved” or "perfect" society, 
exceptions are rarc and of little importance, it is even less tolerant toward them. 

The degree of tolerance an average citizen enjoys in a technological society is altogether 
different from that which exists in a situation where there is a different relationship between 
myth and /ogos. Very likely che average citizen is not always aware of this, especially if he 
is already accustomed co the status quo and has nothing with which to compare his own 
circumstances, if he is already “integrated” into society and has become a cog in the huge, 
complex technocratic megamachine we call modern civilization. Thus, many “civilized” people 
arc not disturbed by the fact that their civilization does not tolerate anyone who is not useful 
or does not work. Technologically “evolved” societies do not easily tolerate those who try 
to live their life in their own way. The “modern” mentality is deaf to any other alternative. 

Today's pan-economic civilization is completely intolerant of any human activity (e.g., 
contemplation) that is nor at least indirectly productive. It tolerates antieconomic factors 
only as far as it is unable to climinate or co-opt them. 

And yet, to demythicize always means to remythicize, and this change of myths is a 
genuine returning to myth. Tolerance is the inherent mythical dynamic that makes it possible 
to remythicize. And this introduces another theme in our inquiry: the human adventure 
of the discovery of myth and perhaps even the attaining of a new innocence. Might we 
not envision the possibility of a metanoia instead of an ideological paranoia in the nous of 
modern-day culture??? 


® See the bibliographical appendix on religious freedom and tolerance. 
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The “Morality” of Myth and the Myth of Morality 


Only when the great Tao declines 
humanness and morality arise. 


Tao-te Ching 18! 


Morality 


It is characteristic, even symptomatic, that modern-day Man, after having attempted to 
demythicize dogma, now tries to demythicize morals. In previous centuries, in an effort to 
moralize religion the temptation was to moralize myth, that is, co reduce myth to its “moral” 
by making it carry a moral message. The idea was to save myth, or at least what was considered 
the essence of myth. The main tendency today is to try to save morals, which would seem 
to be seriously threatened. 

And here we touch on a crucial problem that could very well be the starting point for 
an entire phenomenology of our times, but I shall limit myself to making a few reflections, 
more concentrated than systematic.” 

The outline of this study, I should perhaps specify (as a tribute to Cartesian clarity?) is 
that the “moral” of myth is myth itself, and not its moralized “content.” To moralize myth 
is to destroy it. ` 

The myth of morals is morality itself, and when morals cease to be myth, they also cease 
to be moral. Demythicizing morals is tantamount to killing chem. 

To remythicize morals does not mean consciously, artificially demythicizing them. 
Precisely in order to ensure their survival, morals remythicize themselves, like a serpent sheds 
its skin. They are not based on reason or on myth, but are born of faith. 


! Humanness: jen, human kindness, humaneness; morality: yi, righteousness. When Kung-fu-tse 
(Confucius) was asked about the meaning of jen he said, "Don't do to others what you do not want 
others to do to you” (Analects X11.2); or again, more simply, “Love Men!” (Ibid., XII.22). 

2 Asan introduction to these issues, see the following works by R. Panikkar: // Problema della 
Demitizzazione (1961), Demitizzazione e imagine (1962), Ermeneutica e tradizione (1963), Tecnica e 
casistica (1964); the Proceedings of the Colloquia organized by the Istituto di studi filosofici (Rome) 
under the direction of E. Castelli (Padua: CEDAM}; and the collection Kerygma und Mythos, vol. 6 
(Hamburg: Reich, 1963, 1964, 1967), 1, 2, and 3. 
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The “Morality” of Myth 


The so-called Renaissance neither introduced nor reintroduced myth to the European 
world. It merely provoked a morc or less rational reflection on myth? which brought about 
the birth of that hybrid and even self-contradictory science called mythology. In fact, when 
mythos is approached with the instrument of the /ogos, by its very nature myth can only 
disappear, just as darkness is no more once light penetrates it. A fitting analogy, since in 
this case the illuminating "light" of reason does indeed destroy the "darkness" of myth. In 
actual fact, it has been said chat God loves to dwell in darkness,‘ but it has also been said 
that the darkness did not receive the light? Moreover, darkness cannot receive the light and 
remain darkness: the only way for the darkness to encounter the light is not to receive it. If 
darkness were not dark ic would not need the light, yet it cannot coexist with light. Can the 
creature, which is darkness insofar as it is not God, truly receive the Creator and remain 
creature? If che Creator were really to descend into or become one with the creature, what 
would remain of it?” Here the dialectic is deeper than is commonly supposed. In Christian 
language, on God's side redemption is free, but from the point of view of the creature it is the 
only way out of the existential impasse: it is the light chat gives shadows their raison d'être, 
and therefore their justification.® 

However this may be, mythology is the death of myth. Myth is not an "object" but a 
state of awareness, a fundamental human attitude that has its place alongside the /ogos, not 
in front of it? It cannot become the object of the /ogos without degenerating—and here lies 
the whole problem. When myth is made into an "object" of knowledge, the subject matter of 
analysis, it is destroyed as myth. We may be able to recover fragments of it, buc che mych itself 
is dead. Myth cannot withstand the objectifying light of reason; it demands the innocence 
of ignorance. As we shall see, this is also the case with morals. 

However, there is another, and in this case acceptable, way of understanding “mythology.” 
This approach docs not see it as the invasion of the mythos by the Jogos, reducing the former 
to the latter, but rather as mythos-legein, the very narration of the myth itself, che term that 
includes both mythos and logos. Myths can be told and told properly, when one believes in 
them; they cannot be investigated through other means, just as sound cannot be perceived 
by che eye. Only recently has mythology renounced its claim to being a science and redis- 


> See merely as a reminder: M. D. Chenu, La théologie au douzième siècle (Paris: Vrin, 1966); H. 
de Lubac, Exégese médiévale; les quatre sens de I Ecriture (Paris: Aubier, 1959), 4 vols. 

* See 1 Kings 8:12; Ps 17:12 (18:11), 97:2; Sir 24:4, etc. Sec also Dionys. Aerop., Episr., 3; Maximus 
Conf., Ambigua (PG 91.1048) and SU 1.3. See SB V1.1.1. 2: “The Gods love the obscure, the mysterious” 
(lic. che invisible, the unmanifesc: paroksa], or Heraclitus: puoro KPURTEGTAL Quiet [nature loves co 
hide itself] (tepi þpvoewo, Fragm. 42). 

> Sce Jn 1:5. 

* “Creatura cst tenebra in quantum est ex nihilo" (Thomas Aquinas, De veritate q.18, a.2, ad 5). 

? Sec the beautiful and suggestive expression of the RI 1.164.47: Krgnrasnam nyanam, “the Path 
is dark” (sce Krsna, the God) (V. S. Agrawala); “Dark is the descent" (Griffith). Agrawala also trans- 
lates it, “Dark is the Source" (Vision in Long Darkness [Varanasi: Bhargava Bhusan Press, 1963], 185). 
According to the so-called hymn of creation, the násadya sükta, in the beginning there were two kinds 
of darkness: “Darkness was there, all wrapped around by darkness" (RV X.129.3). The first darkness is 
the Creator himself (svayambhi, the primordial principle, masculine), which envelops (the cheme of 
incest appears) creation (paramesthi, the feminine principle, emanation from the Creator). 

* See Gen 1:2-5, ctc. Each era has had its own theology of light; even today we have begun slowly 
to elaborate our own. 


* Sec R. Panikkar, Le Mystere du culte dans l'hindouisme et le christianisme (Paris: Cerf, 1970), 177-82. 
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covered chat its role is once again to “narrate” the myth: muqon legein (mython legein). This 
is mytho-logy demytho-logized.” 

In addition to these inherent contradictions, as the science of myths, mythology is faced 
with a practically insurmountable difficulty when it attempts to save myth. Even today, words 
like miraculous, marvelous, legendary, unreal, mythical, and so on are almost synonyms in 
everyday language. Seen in the light of the /ogos, myth is not only false, it also proves to be 
immoral (“do not kill, do not bear false witness" —under no circumstances?). For this reason 
a certain affable and apologetic mythology attempted to moralize it. How do we moralize 
myth? By demythicizing it. 

The consequent reversal of this—the demythicization of morals—is now asserting itself 
with a vengeance. And here we come to our problem: How do we demythicize morals? By 
“demoralizing” them. Let me illustrate this schematically. 


The Demythicization of Myth 


Ademythicized myth is by definition no longer myth. If it remains a myth, this means it 
has not been correctly demythicized. A demythicized myth is a human face without a nose, 
without eyes, without ears. À demythicized myth is a cadaver. Some would demythicize in 
order to attain “truth,” pure truth, just as pure metal is obtained through physico-chemical 
experiments. This process kills myth in the same way that vivisection kills a living being in 
order to extract its vital fluids. Those who uphold this method regard truth as a concept and 
cut the umbilical cord that attaches it to the very “conception” by which it was conceived! 
Demythicization, then, means extracting the concept from the unformed, indiscriminate 
magma of myth. Obviously, this process of demythicization, while ultimately related, should 
not be confused with Bultmannian demythologization or the “personal decision" that origi- 
nates from an “existential interpretation” of a mythical text. 

To give an example, Adam, it is said, might not have existed (historically, as an indi- 
vidual—as if existence were a historical category in an individualistic sense); the apple may 
not have been real (biologically and marerially—as if these dimensions were the whole of 
reality); the snake may nor have had the power of speech (phonetically and wich human 
words—as if all communication were exclusively verbal); and so on. The essence of myth, 
however, calls to mind such concepts as obedience, humility, temptation, responsibility for 
one’s own suffering, and so on.!! Demythicization, therefore, brings out the truth in the 
myth. The myth may not be “true,” that is, “historically” true, but it will contain truths.’ 

However, the problem does not end here. After extracting its “truth,” the myth is chen 
morally “rehabilitated.” Adam "knew" his wife, who was in a certain sense his daughter. As 
for Cain and Abel, Genesis does not tell us who their wives, the mothers of their children, 
were." Given the biblical context, we must assume that their wives were their sisters. And 


this is the beginning of the myth of incest that would eventually spread throughout the 


V Sec the works of Otto, K. Kerenyi, and M. Eliade, et al. on this subject. 

" On this subject we might cite a good number of manuals on theology and sacred Scripture. The 
still ongoing debate on the “nature” of Adam's sin (pride, covetousness, disobedience, etc.) shows that 
we are far from having gone beyond the moralistic stage. 

12 Even today there are chose who still claim that Jesus Christ spoke in parables in order to allow 
for the “uncouth, primitive” character of his audience. Obviously, he ought to have spoken in a Scho- 
lastic or Marxist language! 

B Gen 4:17: "And Cain knew [joined wich] his wife.” 
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Western world." Greek myths on this subject are well known, and there are also similar ones 
in India." Once again, we are not content to discover the element of truth in these myths; we 
must also seck to interpret their message of goodness and reveal their moral. And although 
a parable is not a myth, we have done the same with the parables of the Gospels: we want 
them to give a moral lesson.' 

In the case of Jacob's deceit at the expense of Esau and Isaac,'* which is so difficult to judge 
in moral terms, St. Augustine candidly admits that “non est mendacium, sed mysteriuin? 
By so doing he refuses to demythicize, because he understands very well chat by overly 
moralizing he would cause the entire myth to collapse, together with any truth or goodness 
it might contain. The vehicle of the mysterium is myth itself. Without myth, the mystery 
is doomed, and vice versa, without this sense of mystery, myth dies.?° Augustine invites us 
to open ourselves to che mystery and resist the invasion of reason in a realm chat is not its 
own. Not everyone sets himself this limit, however.?! We demand explanations, we seek co 
penetrate everywhere with reason, we profane the cloister of being, we violate the virginity of 
myth.” Strictly speaking, it is reflection, self-consciousness, that kills myth. When knowledge 


V We know that in an ancient civilization such as Iran, che strictest endogamy (marriage between 
brother and sister) was encouraged by religion not only among the royal families (as in Prolemaic Egypt) 
but the entire population. “Theology justifies and even encourages this practice wich a detailed mytho- 
logical argument: Ahura Mazdah is married to his daughter Spenta Aramati; Gayomart, the first man, 
born of the earth, fecundated his mother, and the couple who was born of them make the first marriage 
between brother and sister, from which originates all of mankind” (J.-P. de Menasce, “Le monde moral 
iranien, in Les morales non chretienne, Journées Ethnologie et Chretiente [ Paris: Monde, 1954], 49). 

15 We find a brief reference to incest in RV X.162.5. An example of incest between a brother and 
sister (Yama and Yami) under the names of Yima and Yimak (Yimeh) also appears in the Avesta. This 
myth is rooted in a very ancient Indo-Iranian tradition (undoubtedly dating back to before Manu, who 
is considered to be the first man). For the second kind of myth, sec note 3 of this chapter. 

16 Scc the recent work on this subject, written to defend Hinduism against the accusation of 
a "lack of ethical sense”: U. C. Pandey, “Prajäpati and His Daughter, Bharati,” Bulletin of the College 
of Indology-B.H.U. (Varanasi) 8, no. 1 (1964/1965): 95-102. The author secs here “a myth directly 
concerned with ritual celebration or the natural phenomena of sun and dawn" (102). 

" Sec the traditional efforts to demonstrate that the “wise virgins” were not selfish, chat the owner 
of the vincyard was not unjust, that the servant who buried the talent acted improperly, that che man 
who refused to wear a wedding garment was wrong, etc. 

18° Gen27:1ff. 

7? The text reads, “Jacob autem quod matre fecit auctore, ut patrem fallere videretur, si diligenter 
et fideliter attendatur, non est mendacium, sed mysterium. Quae si mendacia dixerimus, omnes etiam 
parabolae ac figurae significandarum quarumcumque rerum, quac nen ad proprietatem accipiende sunt, 
scd in cis aliud exalio est intelligendum, dicentur esse mendacia: quod absit omnino" [What Jacob did 
then by the initiative of his mother, to show that his father was wrong, is not deceit, but mystery. If we 
call chese things lies, chen we ought to say that all che parables and the images of what they represent 
arc lies, and therefore not to be intended as what they are but in them one thing must be understood 
through another—and this is not acceptable] (Contra mendacium X.24). 

? This is the idea that R. Garrigou-Lagrange follows (albeit in one direction only) in his excellent 
book Le sens du mystere et le clair-obscur intellectual (Paris: Desclée, 1934). 

?' His famous quote on time says, “What then is time? If nobody asks me, I know; if I wish to 
explain it to someone who asks, I do not know" (Confessions X1.14). See KenU 11.23, chosen as the 
motto for this book. 

2 We can compare the reasons “thirst” for deciphering everything with the sobriery characteristic 
of canonical writings (to the extent that this very sobriety is almost a decisive criterion for distinguishing 
canonical from apocryphal texts). Myth is more hidden and implied than manifest and expressed. The 
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loses its ecstasy, when it ceases to enlighten, when it turns its gaze inward and backward,” it 
becomes knowledge of good and evil but it also loses its innocence and the myth vanishes. 
In order to "save" myth, therefore, we demythicize it, seeking at least to salvage its moral, 
which is not always easy. Then it is demythicized again. 

As an example of moralizing demythicization, let us take che Hindi myth of incest.” Here 
we find two different myths or, more precisely, two dynamic versions of che same primordial 
myth of unity and multiplicity, the absolute and the relative.?5 The first version refers to che 
union between the Father of the Gods, Prajapati, and his daughter Usas. Prajapati finds 
himself alone and bored. He desires a second.?$ He who is already complete, the primordial 
atman identical to the Person,” who cannot be afraid of anyone because there is no one other 
than he,? the androgynous being, splits himself in ewo.? Then he (already the masculine 
predominates) unites wich Usas and mankind is begotten. One could say this myth represents 
the love of God for his creature and his descent to her in order to divinize her, co have her 
with him once again. Incest represents the apokatastasis pantwn (apokatastasis pantón, resto- 
ration of all things) and the anakefalaiwsis (anakephalaiösis, recapitulation) of all chings.?? 
God bestows his own life on his creature. He is not content to love her "platonically"; he 
fecundates her and makes her his wife?! God so loved the world? that he "descended" and 


desire to describe the "hidden life" of Jesus Christ, for example, or regretting that it was never written, 
amounts to destroying it. 

3 See Lk 9:62. 

** For incest between God (Prajäpati, etc.) and his daughter (Usas—dawn, sky—etc.), see RV 
1.71.5; 1.164.33; 111.31.1; VL17.3 (ambiguous); VL12.4; X.61.5ff.; AV V111.6.7; TMB VIIL2.10; AB 
111.33; SB 1.7.4.1; 11.1.2.8-10; JaimB 111.2.61 ff.; TB 11.3.10ff.; BU 1.4.3-4. See also chapter 3. In the 
Puranas also we find the same motif with more vivid and very often cruder details (sce U.C. Pandey, 
op. cir.), e.g., Mar? 111.32ff. (Brahma and Satarüpä, Savitri, Sarasvari, Gayatri, Brähmani); BhagP 
1II.12.28ff. (Prajäpati and Vac, che Word!); VisnP 1.7,6ff. (Manu and $atarüpä); GarP V.19; VayuP 
111.168; MarkP 1.13; PadP; etc. 

3 Here we can only sum up briefly what we will examine per longum et latum in a forthcoming 
book on the problem of creation. 

% “He desired a second” (sa dvitiyam aicchat], BU 1.4.3. He, the "One without two” (ekam 
evädvitiyam, CU V1.2.1). Before the creature's original sin there was an originating sin on the part of the 
Creator, since creation was this projection of a not-(yet)-being-(God), hence one step away from God. 
God's sin is creation. And, in creating, he could only create the non-God, a distance, a deformation, a 
degradation, which means committing sin. In God this sin is not real, since he has not created, but he 
creates in an eternal act by which the distance has (already) been covered because creation has (already) 
been “achieved, that is, it is no longer mere creature. This sin becomes "visible" only in time and, more- 
over, it becomes real only when the creature stops halfway, when it never becomes God (see chapter 
3 and note 43). See the felix culpa mentioned in the Christian Easter Vigil liturgy. See St. Augustine's 
famous etiam peccata and the two controversial articles by Thomas Aquinas: ST III, q.1, aa.1 and 2. 

7 See BUI4.1 (purusa). 

? See BU 1.4.2. 

? This myth is also Christian. Maximus the Confessor says, for example, that the resurrected 
Christ is no longer male or female since in his paradigmatic reintegration he unified the sexes (De 
divisionibus naturae 1.4; 11.8.12.14). See, for example, M. Eliade, Mephistopheles et landrogyne (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1962), 128ff. 

» See Acts 3:21 and Eph 1:10. 

31 This theme constitutes the leitmotif in the relationship between Yahweh and Israel. See L. 
Bouyer, La Bible et l'Evangile (Paris: Cerf, 1953). 

9 Jn 3:16. 
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“entered” his creature and made his own creation fertile.” The dereliction of the creature 
is reciprocated by the embrace of God's descent, fecundation, and incarnation, the fruit of 
which is che divinization of the creature itself.” Monotheisms, wich the exception of the 
mystical streams, are so determined co conserve the privilege of divine transcendence that 
they find it difficult co acknowledge the divinization of the creature, and so they accept a 
dualism (between God and the World) that is at the heart of every other dualism. With 
this attitude the Creator is exalted, but the creature is robbed of its dignity. It is assumed ar 
this point that we are far from incest, and somcone will have to tell us that the myth is only 
a particularly crude manner of expression and that the essence of the myth is in actual fact 
as I have described it above.” And therefore we adopt the cosmic hermeneutic method.” 


9 Scc “The Holy Spirit will come upon you (epeleusetai epi se) and the power of the Most High will 
overshadow you" (kai dunamis upistou episkiasei soi) (Lk 1:35). To avoid any possible misunderstanding 
(docetic, allegorical), che angel had previously announced that "ccce concipies in utero et paries filium." 
See also Prov 8:31. 

# Scc che central idea of Christianity: "Factus est Deus homo, ut homo fieret Deus” [God became 
Man so that Man might become God] (St. Augustine, Sermo 128 [PL 39.1997] and Sermo de nativitate 
4and 12 [PL 38.999 and 1016]): or again: "Verbum Dei... qui propter immensam suam dilectionem 
factus est quod sumus nos, uti nos perficeret esse quod est ipse" (Irenaeus, Adv. haeres. V.pracf. [PG 
7.1120]; ant etiam, 1.18.1 [PG 7.932]: "Ostendimus enirn, quia non tunc coepit Filius Dei, existens 
semper apud Patrem; sed quando incarnatus est, ct homo factus, longam hominum expositionem in scipso 
recapitulavit, in compendio nobis salutem praestans, ut quod perdideramus in Adam, id est secundum 
imaginem ec similitudinem esse Dei, hoc in Christo Jesu reciperemus" (We have shown, in fact, how 
the Son of God did not come into being in that instant, because he has always been with the Father; 
but when he became flesh and became a man hc recapitulated in himself the long history of mankind 
and granted us salvation so that what we had lost in Adam, that is, the image and likeness of God, we 
might receive again in Christ Jesus]); again, 111.18.7 (PG 7.937): "Oportuerat enim mediatorem Dei 
et hominum, per suam ad utrosque domesticitatem, in amicitiam et concordiam utrosque reduce re, 
ut facere, ut et Deus assumeret hominem, et homo so dederet Dco. Qua enim participatione filiorum 
adoptionis cjus participes esse possemus, nisi per Filium eam, quae est ad ipsum, recepissemus ab co 
communionem; nisi Verbum cjus communicasset nobis, caro factum?" [It was fitting, in fact, that the 
Mediator between God and Man, duc to his closeness to both sides, bring cach to friendship and concord, 
so that God may receive Man, and Man give himself to God. How could we, in fact, have partaken of 
the divine adoption and filiation by God if we had not received, through the Son, the communion of 
God with God himself and if his Word had not entered into us by becoming a man?]; see other texts 
apud J. Lemarié, La manifestation du Seigneur (Paris: Cerf, 1957), 145-60). 

35 See another typical example, illustrating both an ancient and a modern attitude: “When 
Kumirila is pressured by his opponents on account of the immoralities of his Gods he answers, with 
all the freedom of a comparative mythologist: It is fabled chat Prajapati, the Lord of Creation, raped 
his daughter. Bur what docs this mean? Prajäpati, the lord of creation, is one of the names of the sun; 
and he is so called because he protects all creatures, Nevertheless we might note that the sun has never 
been called the father of the dawn (Usas), even though it is often identified with Agni (SB V1.2.1.23; 
V15.3.7 and 9; V1.8.1.4) and Savitp (SB X11.3.5.1; PancB XVL5.17); See U. C. Pandey, op. cit., p. 98. 
“His daughter Usas is che dawn. And when it is said chat he was in love with her, this only means that 
at sunrise the sun chases after the dawn, who is also called the daughter of the sun because she rises 
when he approaches" (F. Max Müller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature [London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1859], 529-30). It is symptomatic that this entire passage is quoted in the English translation 
of the Rg Veda by R. T. H. Griffith, The Hymns of the Rg Veda, vol. 2 (Varanasi: Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series Office, 1926), 611. 

* Despite the human and moral doubts so clearly expressed in the wonderful dialogue between 
Yama and Yami (see vv. 4~5 and 12). 
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The second version of this myth, which is already present to some extent in the first, 
represents che historical dimension and the anthropological vision of the same problem. It 
is no longer a question of the union of God with his creature in an atemporal setting, but 
of the reintegration of Man. Since this is impossible in a single human specimen, it had to 
be accomplished by perpetuating the species." Yama, the first man, must unite with his 
twin sister because the ancestors desire a progeny from the only ones on earth.” The first 
human couple had to overcome their repugnance at doing what is “unheard of and horrible" 
in order to reintegrate the human being at the price of multiplicity. It will be che whole of 
mankind, therefore, that attains full reintegration. Yami, the “Eve of the Rg Veda,” “tempts” 
her brother Yama,” saying, 


I offer my bed as a woman to her man; 
Let us roll like cart-wheels!” 


He, however, refuses: 


Never will I unite my body with yours; 

To join with a sister is considered a sin. 

Away from me; take your delights elsewhere. 
Your brother, fair one, will have none of them.” 


Later Yama, che first mortal, dies and becomes king and God of the dead, the Yama of 
mythology." To ease Yami's grief the Gods create night.” The heterogeneity of time is made 
for—and through—Man.* The modern West would no doubt attempt to interpret the myth 


5 “The secret of the human being is bound to the secret of the androgyne” (N. Berdiaev, Le sens 
de la creation [Paris: Desclée, 1955], 261). 

* According to the translation of L. Renou, Hymnes spéculatifs du Véda (Paris: Gallimard, 1956), 
55ff., Yama resists and there is no “fall.” According to L. von Schroder, Mysterium und Mimus im Rg 
Veda (Leipzig: H. Haessel, 1908), 275-303, incest was committed, and he supports his idea with 
parallel myths from the Rg Veda itself. “The song/dialogue of Yama and Yami is only the first act of a 
larger cultic drama, which developed, based on the analogy of the drama of Agastya, into a reproductive 
ritual, i.e., a phallic fertility magic rite on a grand scale. The first human couple united in a ritual sexual 
act, the consequence of which had to be infinite fertility" (291). This interpretation is also supported 
by A. A. Macdonell, The Vedic Mythology (Varanasi: Indological Book House, 1963), 173 (reprint of 
the original published by Strasbourg: Triibner, 1897). 

3 Sce J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. 5 (Amsterdam: Oriental Press, 1967), 288ff. 

* RV X.107. 

* RV X.10.12. 

2 Sec RV X.14.1ff. 

* Night, which is wished for in the dialogue between Yama and Yami so that they may commit 
incest (RV C.10.9), and likewise in MaitS 15.1ff. (which offers a somewhat “romanticized” version of 
the myth) is considered che creation of the Gods. 

* [ris worth quoting the entire passage in the excellent translation by Schroder (Leipzig 1881-86, 
p. 81 and Mysterium, pp. 277-78): “Yama dies. The Gods strive co make Yami forget Yama. When 
they asked her questions, she would answer, ‘He died today!’ Then they said, ‘In truth, Yami does 
not forget him. Let us create night!, because at that time there was only che day, the night there 
was not (yet). The Gods created night. Then the day returned, and she forgot Yama. This is why it 
is said: "The day and the night cause suffering to be forgotten!" (MaitS 1.5.12). See the same idea 
in the Christian liturgy: 
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through depth psychology,* yet in either case the process is the same: we have moralized 
myth. We have “saved” it, while condemning incest to the merely human level. The analogy 
remains, however, as does the clear, unambiguous language of myth. 

Why then do we still talk about incest? Have we the right to split che world in two—on 
one side che human realm of morality and on the other the amoral cosmic order? Does 
morality have such ontological weight that it can divide beings into those who are under 
moral law and those who are excluded? Is there not a continuum here that begins with the 
divinization of the creature and arrives at incest?“ What, then, is this morality that can 
demythicize myths with che same power as reason? Which comes first—myth or morality? 
Is myth merely a fable, like chose of Aesop or the Paricatantra, valid only for its “moral”? In 
this “humanist” age, are we so taken with our own narrow reasonings that we no longer sec 
how we are using them to explain only the most superficial level of a much richer realicy? Is 
"incest" —coming back to our example—simply “human sexual activity between close blood 
relatives"? Or again, arc "sexual relations" exclusively the "nuptial act"? Is there no other 
“nuptial act" chan this? We could cite endless examples of this. We say “matter” and mean 
“physical mass"; “physics” seems to stem exclusively from the so-called natural “sciences,” 
and "nature" from the material world. Why have we reduced Man to an individual, truch 
to a concept, goodness to lawfulness, and the flower to its usefulness? The truth of a myth 
cannot be reduced to its conceptual truth. Likewise, by limiting the meaning of goodness to 
moral goodness we only end up by impoverishing it. Was Judith moral? 

Some may object, saying, “What does the myth seck to tell us, then, if it is more than 
the truth and the moral lesson we are able to draw from it?” First of all, I would answer that 
neither truth nor morality can be imprisoned by concepts or “morality”; second, and more 
importantly, the myth means what it says. When we ask a myth what it means to say, it cells 
us plainly. The problem, however, is chat we have a far too limited idea of saying, a far too 
myopic conception of speaking, and a far too narrow notion of the word that the myth says 
and speaks. The fides ex auditu (faith comes from hearing)" must be completed by the muthos 
ex logou (the myth comes from the /ogos). Faith born of knowledge and hearing needs the 
complement of che myth that comes with the word. Perhaps with the spreading of the use 
of images, our era will be able to recover the meaning of myth.*? 


“Acterne rerum Conditor, 

Noctem diemque qui regis, 

Et temporum das tempera, 

Ut alleves fastidium" (Sunday Lauds of the Roman Breviary). 

^ Iris well known, for example, that according to C. G. Jung the archetype of incest represents the 
desire to unite with our truc, hidden self, our authentic essence, and is a path toward "individuation." 
The fact that Yama and Yami are twins (RV X.10.5) may lead us to consider Yami as the true anima of 
man, his alter ego. Sec an example from the last century, H. E. Meyer, Indogermanische Mythen, 1:299, 
232 (apud Macdonnell, op. cit., 173). 

‘6 As we know, all Christian Scholasticism, without exception, maintains there is an imitation of 
God in any action. " Vestigium trinitatis invenitur in unaquaque creature” [A trace of the Trinity can 
be found in every creature], says Sc. Augustine, De Trinitate, V1.10,fin., and Thomas Aquinas points 
out, "in creaturis omnibus... per modum vestigii” [in all creatures... in the form of traces] (ST 
I, q.45, a.7); “assimilare ad Deum est ultimus omnium finis" [to resemble God is the ultimate aim of 
things], Gentes 111.20 (2009). For a more systematic study see R. Panikkar, El concepto de naturaleza, 
2nd ed. (Madrid: CSIC, 1972), 238ff. 

*' N mon eG axons (e pistis ex akoes), Rom 10:17. 

** Sec R. Panikkar, “Una meditazione teologica sulle tecniche di communicazione? Studi cattolici 
7, no. 37 (1963): 3-7. Christ is eikwn (image) as well as logos (word). 
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What remains of myth once we have demythicized it? Nothing. We may perhaps have 
extracted some truth or moral lesson, but nothing is left of the myth itself. Man, however, 
cannot live without myths. Once the primordial myths have been demythicized (though 
this has not yet happened, either in the world at large or even in the places where they are 
most under attack), Man will seek others. These new myths begin as simple substitutes for 
the old ones, but slowly they become enriched and gradually absorb all that was originally 
rejected.” The catabolism of che ancient myths corresponds to the anabolism of the new, 
which are built from the debris of those preceding them. There is in mankind a mythical 
metabolism that is worth studying. 

The need for myth appears in all its clarity, and tragicity, in the problem of morality. 


Myth 
The Mytb of Morality 


Here our modern era wields its pitiless critique with all che delicacy of a bludgeon. We 
wanted to moralize myth. What have we done? We have killed myth. Now we shall demythi- 
cize morality, for after all, isn’t morality just another myth? 

The "primitive" man follows his myth without questioning. The day he begins to ask 
himself why, he attains knowledge of good and evil? and immediately becomes aware of che 
illogical, irrational character of myth. By this very fact he loses his “primitive” innocence; 
on one hand the myth of paradise is no longer of value to him, and on the other he finds 
himself expelled from the paradise of myth. An angel armed with a flaming sword guards ` 
the entrance to this paradise and forbids him from entering, lest he eat of the tree of life and 
understand the mystery of existence." 

Is this not what happens to “civilized” people where morality is concerned? They live 
according to their moral standards without asking themselves why, but the moment they 
do, morality is plunged into crisis, and che moment they trace the causes, morality ceases to 
be morality and becomes logic or dialectic, or science. Once converted into /ogos, morality 
ceases to be ethos. Thus we obey a syllogism. We are good by virtue of a logical conclusion. 
We accept the rules of the game of life because we have examined and assessed their logical 
grounds. Henceforth, good is correct knowledge, and evil is merely error. This can be seen 
both on an individual and a sociological level: morality retreats as “knowledge” advances. 

It is no coincidence that Socrates has been defined as the first Western man, the first 
“civilized” man, the first of a civilization that still today has not succeeded in destroying the 
mythical, a-rational, and often irrational power of morality. 

We behave morally as long as we do not ask ourselves why. The moment we feel obliged 
co justify morality through reason (and how else could we do so?), it begins to crumble. What 
arguments do we not put forward today in favor of or against birth control, abortion, or 
euthanasia, for example? How many "theories" do we construct in support or condemnation 
of war, violence, and deceit? We ignore the plea of believers who do not want to listen to the 


” Sec, for example, M. Eliade, Mythes, réves et mystères (Paris: Gallimard, 1957; English trans.: 
Myths, Dreams and Mysteries [New York: Harper and Row, 1960)). 

5° Sec Gen 2:17. 

5! See Gen 3:22-24. 

32 The old theory based on what the original sin marks "the emergence of man into full conscious- 
ness" has been brilliantly revisited in our time by the late R. C. Zachner, inspired by Teilhard de Chardin. 
See The Convergent Spirit (London: Roudedge & Kegan Paul, 1963), 44ff. (see 61 for the citation). 
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reasons why but simply co know what to do. Obviously, this is a double-edged sword: the 
“penitent” is justified in not wanting to hear about “reasons” in the confessional, but not if 
he is just asking for a simple "recipe" that would allow him to avoid taking the responsibility 
of a free and personal stance.” 

My intention here is not to propose any theory, but simply to expound the mythical 
character of morality, not only as it appears but in its deepest aspects. When morality is 
no longer autonomous or self-evident, when it is no longer accepted without discussion 
and ceases to be self-asserting, then, like myths, it must appeal to reason in order to save 
and somehow justify itself. In so doing, however, morality sells its birchrighr;5* it loses its 
autonomy and its capacity to clicit a moral duty, and turns into probability and logic. It is 
the conclusion of an argument, the coining of a rationalization, the regularizing of propriety, 
the result of a syllogism, and not the expression of an Order,’ the manifestation of a Will, 
or the other face of Truth. 

Whoever unearths other reasons, therefore, draws different conclusions, and discovers 
that a better rule (like a traffic system that is more viable because it is more practical) is no 
longer strictly bound to moral control, which by its very nature claims a far more universal 
validity than do the principles of reason. Morality is assumed to be valid (binding) even 
where reason is not very “developed.” In short, morality ceases to be morality and becomes 
a pragmatic regulation of coexistence. 

Faced with the advance of European culture, Western Man once believed (with Kant) 
that morality would be more universal, and therefore more valid, if it were based on reason 
rather than grounded in ends. It is important to bear in mind, however, that by chis time 
the ends had already become goals, that is, subjective intentions. In fact, conscious aware- 
ness had already invaded the objective and cosmic order, the realm of ends. Kant's critique, 
therefore, was inevitable. 

Both the heceronomous and the autonomous efforts have failed. It appears that if we are 
to save morality we have no other alternative than to radically demythicize it. Kant himself 
strove to find the limits of reason um zum Glauben Platz zu bekommen (in order to give 
room to faith). 


The Demythicization of Morality 


Whar chen is left of morality? Even if we manage to preserve its content of truth, how 
are we to safeguard and justify its ultimate irreducibility, its authority, the full thrust of its 
command, its yore must? At the very most, reason can prescribe what should be based on 
certain presuppositions and given certain goals, but it absolutely cannot dictate what must 
be. It can give neither explanations nor grounds for that which is the keystone of morality, 
that is, that one must do what one ought to do. In short, we kill human conscience if we 
reduce it to tidy rational intellection. Morality would then be no more than the conclusion 
of a rationalization put in the form of injunctions so as to “convince” those who are not 
perceptive enough to grasp che “reasons.” 


? The two opposite reactions to Pope Paul VI's encyclical Humanae vitae (June 29, 1968) area 
striking example of this. Those who moralize the myth question the pope's right to make such pronounce- 
ments; those who demythicize morality emphasize the validity of the arguments (used in the encyclical). 

* Gen 25:29ff. 

* Iris quite significant that this word expresses both the ultimate structure ofa process or a reality 
and the command of authority. 


*© 1. Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, prologue to the 2nd ed. (1787; Leipzig: Reclam, 1924), 32. 
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Let us take, for example, the duty of obedience. Why must Adam obey God rather 
than listen to Eve and the serpent, or succumb to the lure of the forbidden fruit? Adam 
may obey or disobey; he has the possibility to choose. He is free to go either way. But 
once he is conscious of his freedom he is forced to ask himself why—why obey? And in 
asking himself the reason for his obedience, he allows the possibility of disobedience if 
his question finds no satisfactory answer. In other words, once he begins to demythicize, 
he loses innocence and shuns obedience. By asking himself why he obeys, he is ceasing to 
trust the commandment for what it is and seeks rather to justify ic. His obedience is no 
longer spontaneous, no longer immediately present in his consciousness, and so he must 
appeal to a third party, to the reasons that underlie his question and upon which he will 
rationally base his obedience. 

Ac this point Adam finds himself in need; he discovers his nakedness. And, since all 
discovery is an un-covering, it is he who has in fact bared himself (removed the veils). Before 
he was not naked, he was covered by God and covered also by mych, until che dis-covery—of 
his dis-obedience, che dis-closure of his co-gnition.5* IfI am prepared to trust these underlying 
reasons that my questioning claims to discover, I will no longer trust God but myself, because 
it is I who have discovered the fundamental logic behind my obedience. If I am not prepared 
to follow—to obey—the conclusions of my reason, or if I am only asking a rhetorical ques- 
tion in the hope of avoiding conflict, then I am no longer in good faith. For a certain period 
of time, the postmedieval Christian West made God the rational basis it sought, which in 
the last century necessarily led to the "death of God.” If God is the “reason” why I should 
obey, any other reason can supplant him. Authentic obedience seeks to discover the whom, 
not to investigate the reason, the what. It does not confuse a decision made by me with the 
foundation of this decision that is not in me. If I am the ultimate criterion, I become the 
rival of God—and on the highest level there is no room for two. 

The traditional explanation for Adam's fall is simple: he fell into the devil's snare; he 
succumbed ro tempration. Sin is alienation, allowing oneself to be led astray by another. Man 
has two yeser, as Judaism used to say at the time of Christ, and this doctrine of the two spirits, 
two ways, two inclinations, and even two purposes of Man was shared by Christianity in the 
first centuries.’ One of these inclinations is the propensity to sin. This yeser, which resides in 
the heart, is called diaboulion, a term that was later replaced by /ogismos, a word of Stoic origin.® 
Whar I would like to emphasize here is the universal belief in a daimonion as the immediate 
cause of temptation and sin. This belief, which is so ridiculed in modern times (doubtless because 
of the abuses it has been blamed for), has supported morality: as long as we do not look for a 
rational explanation, everything will continue co stand firm. There is no why, but who, a demon 
or a spirit that incites Man to do evil or good. When the daimonion and the pneuma are no 
more, we are forced to explain sin by natural, even logical, causes, and this amounts to justifying 
it. Consequently, sin becomes rational, even reasonable; at most it is an error. 

But the problem does not end here; in fact, it begins with the question “why?” It is easy to 
say that as long as we seek another reason, we have not yet reached the heart of the question. The 
difficulty arises when we realize that once the problem presents itself, once the doubt appears, 
it is impossible zoz to ask the question, and the moment I ask why, I cannot ask in any other 


Y Gen 3:7. 

55 Gen 3:10-11. 

59 Sce J. Daniélou, Theologie de judéo-christianisme (Tournai: Descleé, 1958), 413ff. See also, of 
course, the Platonic myth of the two horses (Phaedrus 246bff.), and the similar parable in KathU I11.3ff. 

9 See the abundant documentation in J. Daniélou, loc. cit. 
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way. Either I do not ask at all, and then I remain in the myth and the state of innocence, or I 
ask, and then che question itself activates the demythicization and destruction of morality. The 
tragedy of the status deviationis lies in the fact that I cannot zot ask why: reflective consciousness 
kills moral consciousness, destroying not only its spontaneity but also its irreducibility. Thus 
moral consciousness is no longer definitive, no longer a final instance. It merely manipulates 
the reasons that my rational mind supplies. Perhaps Adam did not find himself in this situation, 
but we do. Nostalgia for a lost paradisc is neither paradise nor redemption. 

Today this dilemma is felt acutely. If we do not demythicize, obedience (to continue with 
our example) becomes blind, the corresponding human behavior becomes fanatical, and the 
resulting situation completely without a critical sense and unsustainable. How do I know 
whether it is God or Satan, Yahweh or the serpent, who is speaking? If I must decide, chen 
I am the final court of appeal, che supreme judge between God and the devil. If we do not 
demythicize, anyone can command anything, and as long as the appearances do not arouse 
suspicion I will obey indiscriminately. We must not forget that the first question, and therefore 
the first doubr, chat appears in the Bible is actually raised by the serpent.°! And yet if we do 
not ask questions we are not human. Man is a being who questions, and questions himself, 
and it is precisely here chat most human traditions affirm that the existential condition of 
mankind is the status deviationis or naturae lapsae, understood not as a mere superficial 
blemish but as a wound that goes down to the deepest level of our being. The primordial 
question “Who am I?" is conditioned—both in its answer and in che very question itself —by 
the fallen existential state of Man, the self-questioning J. 

We may not feel the need to demythicize, but the moment someone asks us, like the 
serpent asked Adam, why we obey, we can no longer brush aside the question and are 
forced ro attempt to justify our decision—indeed, our very freedom. On the other hand, 
by demythicizing obedience we destroy it completely; obedience as such disappears. When 
we demythicize we cither discover the reason, the underlying purpose, or we do not. Either 
way, however, we will cease to obey. 

In the first case, either che reason why is convincing (that is, motivates me to obey) or it 
is not. If it is, I am no longer obeying an order but following my reason, my own criterion. I 
“obey” because I have concluded that, regardless of the order itself, it is right for me to do 
what is ordered; even if there were no one commanding it, I would do it anyway, I would 
obey. This attitude is typical of the nineteenth century, when religion, which was identified 
with morality, was considered good for the people, especially the illiterate, who needed the 
guidance of authority. As for che enlightened, the Aufgeklarter, they needed no religion or 
morality outside of themselves.” This is also a very common attitude in the Vedanta: he who 
has “realized” atman, che autos (self), is beyond every commandment and all morality. 
He who has had the intuition of reality is (has become) this reality and there is no higher 
authority that he must obey.“ Authority is necessary only for those who have not yet come 
into possession of their own. Ipsi sibi sunt lex. The meeting of the extremes! 


éL See Gen 3:1: "Now the serpent was more subtle than any other wild creature that the Lord Gop 
had made. He said to the woman, ‘Did God say, You shall not eat of any tree of the garden?” (NEB). 

62 See the well-known verse by Goethe, Zahme Xenien, 9: 

“He who possesses science and art has religion, 

he who does not possess chem, needs religion.” 

8 See TUTL.9.2. 

€ See MundU 111.2.9: “He, verily, who knows the Supreme Brahman becomes Brahman himself” 
[sa yo ba vai tat paramam brahma veda brabmaiva bbavati]. 

§ Rom 2:14. 
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If, on the other hand, the reason we have found is not convincing, then, a fortiori, we 
do not obey; we immediately trace back the origin of the commandment and identify its 
weakness. We may assume that Adam had found che reason why God had forbidden him to 
eat the fruit in che motive suggested by the serpent: divine jealousy, fear of rivalry, and the 
desire to keep for himself alone the privilege of knowing good and evil. Thus Adam must 
have thought he was not obliged to obey but felt, rather, a “moral” obligation to risk death” 
and challenge the right of God. 

We could no doubt admit the possibility of “obedience” in spite of everything, but in that 
case we would either be going against our own conscience, which would be more immoral 
than outright disobedience (since we go along with the command out of calculation, fear, 
idleness, pragmatism, and so on.—but we can no longer call chis obedience), or remain bound 
to a myth char exceeds all “reasons,” which means that we have not truly demythicized it. 

If we do not successfully demythicize, chat is, if we are unable to extrapolate the reason 
why the principle on which a command rests, we may still continue to believe "mythically" 
that there is a hidden principle that cannot be uncovered. By giving credence to this unknown 
factor we give the impression of obeying when in reality we have already approved it and 
chosen to trust blindly in its existence and authority. Is this not perhaps the most common 
form of “obedience”? Or we may believe that there is no reason why on which the command 
is based, and then we no longer obey, since the very fact of attempting to demythyicize means 
that we consider it necessary to do so in order to justify our obedience. In this case, however, 
it is impossible to obey; even if we wanted to, we could nor regain lost innocence, we could 
retrace our steps and start again, as if we had not already taken a step (and stumbled) toward 
finding reasons to obey. And this is where we find today’s problem of true atheism. 

The dilemma is excruciating. If we do not demythicize morality it become cancerous, 
invading everything, paralyzing everything with rules, taboos, and irrationality. The vast 
majority of moral laws no longer “speak” to us; they no longer assert themselves to us. Today 
we are obliged to find—or rather, to seek— grounds for morality. If we demythicize morality 
it will cease to be morality as the decisive criterion for behavior, leaving nothing but a static 
rationality wich no authority in which dynamic duty might become rooted. 

There remains only a static rationality, which lacks any authority in which a dynamic 
duty might take root. 


The Remythicization of Morality 


Is there a way out of this impasse? It is impossible to offer here a solution that is fully 
adequate to the problem, so I shall merely highlight the mythical morphology of morality 
and suggest that the only way to provide a temporary support is by remythicizing morality. 

This remythicization cannot be artificial, or even conscious and pragmatic. My only aim 
here is to simply state the existence of a law and explain its importance. 

I have spoken elsewhere about Ummythologisierung.® The remythicization of morality 
is a fitting example. We are obviously nor talking about an act of rescue carried out using 
varyingly conscious, deliberate, and artificial means, but rather a spontaneous and natural 


$5 Gen 3:4-5. 

9 Gen 2:17. 

55 See R. Panikkar, “Die Ummythologisierung in der Begegnung des Christentums mit dem 
Hinduismus, in Kerygma und Mythos (Hamburg: Reich, 1963), 6.1.211-35. 
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process that unfolds before our very eyes.” Morality is like an iceberg: not only is almost all 
its “substance” unconscious and hidden, but it also drifts and moves around, toward seas as 
yet uncouched by reflection or by reflective consciousness. Is moral consciousness merely a 
surrogate of awareness, so that morality vanishes altogether with the appearance of knowl- 
edge? Are the two so incompatible that one takes the place of the other? 

Between these two types of awareness, reflective and moral, there is a kind of vagueness 
that is similar to the relation Heisenberg proposed between two conjugated variables in 
physics. When knowledge increases, morality decreases, and vice versa. But just as in physics, 
the two orders are linked, conjugated; there is no dimension of either pure knowledge nor of 
blind morality. Morality without knowledge leads to fanaticism and slavery, just as knowledge 
that seeks to penetrate everywhere and everything kills Man and destroys life. Consequently, 
idealism chat identifies being with knowledge is destined to do away with morality, and any 
given moral organization (any church, for example) will always tend to view the development 
of "reflexivity" wich suspicion. 

We have already seen how morality that questions itself ceases to be morality. When I 
ask myself why I must love my parents or what reason obliges me always to be truthful, my 
filial love and my sincerity begin to waver. 

We do not question the moral values we accept. This is “why” we accept them, because 
we consider them to be ultimate and therefore needing no further “reason why.” Similarly, 
in today’s world we do not discuss certain social values: justice, democracy, communal well- 
being, loyalty to one’s own country, and even national integrity, especially in the case of young 
nations. These values are rooted in mankind's collective consciousness"? 

India, for cxample, will certainly not discuss che problem of Kashmir on neutral grounds 
without a preconceived solution. England will hardly acknowledge that a referendum could 
resolve the status of the monarchy. Spain flatly refuses to admit that its religious unity be 
called into question. Likewise, che United States is blatantly unwilling to question its right 
to be "the most powerful nation.” Even the speculative sciences allow certain principles 
(postulates) that cannot be either proven or disputed. When the need arises, the hypothesis 
upon which a science is founded is justified by referring to another science, to philosophy, 
to the facts, or to pragmatism. A classic example is mathematics. 

The traditional answer holds true if we accept all its presuppositions: the moral order 
is founded on the will of God or on the nature of things; it is revealed through revelation 
or reason; it is passed on by the church or the culture, and so on. Nevertheless, between the 
commandment, which is an absolute, general order (“You shall not kill” for example) and 
my actual situation, the distance is short enough that each special case can be shot down by 
every kind of sniper imaginable, whether philosophical reason or any of the human “sciences” 
psychology in particular. So che problem remains. 

Significantly, when we lived morality as we live myth—that is, submerged in it without 
maintaining any "critical" distance—when we lived on the level of “mythical” morality 
(as modern Man would say), the seriousness of a sin depended on how much the will was 
involved in it, and also on the motivation behind it. Traditionally, a crime of passion was not 
as reprehensible as a premeditated, cold-blooded act. The seriousness of a sin was directly 
proportional to the motive and the will involved in it. Today it is almost the opposite. If one 
can succeed in proving the logic and intentional character of crimes otherwise considered 


® Sec R, Panikkar, "La demitologizzazionc nell'incontro tra Christianesimo e Induismo; in I/ 
problema della Demitizzazione cited above (note 2). 


© See R. Panikkar, Patriotismo y Cristiandad (Madrid: Rialp, 1961), 37. 
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to be “contrary” to recognized morality, society will probably excuse them. We refer here 
not only to subjects such as abortion or conscientious objection to war, but also co so-called 
immoral sexual relations between consenting adults, to lies told “for the good of the cause,” 
and so forth. It almost seems that if one can explain one's actions, and especially if one can 
justify them rationally, the evil is eliminated. Rational explanation amounts to moral justi- 
fication. But for what can we zo: find some explanation, especially when it is a question of 
justifying ourselves? 

Where does this process lead us? Is it a stage in evolution?" Is it the kali yuga, the age 
of original sin?” Or is it che entire human &a/pa?? And yet, is Man himself not just a strand 
in the web of space and time that unites and diversifies all creation? These are questions we 
can only mention here, while bearing in mind how far they are from "morality" and how 
close to myth. 

The famous, albeit noncanonical, text by St. Luke,” which precedes the liberating formula 
of Christ (that che Son of Man is also the master of the Sabbath”), seems to support this 
line of thought. It is also corroborated by St. Paul's bold statement, "Blessed is he who does 
not perceive himself in what he experiences”;’6 in other words, blessed is he who acts in a 
direct and nor reflexive way, so that there is no doubt about what he ought to do.” Luke's 
text reads, "On the same day, seeing one working on che Sabbath, he said unto him, 'Man, if 
indeed thou knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou; but if thou knowest nor, chou art 
cursed, and art a transgressor of the law.” Christ then cited che example of David eating the 
shewbread, which only the priests were allowed to eat.”? Must we conclude, therefore, that as 
long as we know what we are doing, we are free to do anything? I think not. The text cannot 
be interpreted in such a blatantly anarchist way. First of all, we must really know what we 
are doing. Did Christ himself not ask his Father to forgive his executioners “for they know 


7! See the remarkable passage by Teilhard de Chardin: “There is a danger that the elements of the 
world should refuse to serve the world—because they think, or more precisely, that the world should 
refuse itself when perceiving itself through reflection. Under our modern disquiet, what is forming 
and growing is nothing less than an organic crisis in evolution" (Le phenomene humain (Paris: Ed. du 
Scuil, 1955], 255). 

72 The kali yuga, the fourth age of the world that supposedly began in 3102 BCE and lasts 432,000 
years, is the age of decline and cosmic collapse. 

”° Strictly speaking, a kalpa is one single day of Brahma, lasting 4.3 billion years. 

^^ Lk 6:4 add. according to code D (Cambridge). 

73 Lk 6:5. 

7$ Rom 14:22: makarios o mb krinwn eauton en w dokimazei. This is a difficult text to translate, 
which the Vulgate renders as, "Beatus qui non judicat semetipsum in eo quod probat"; the Bible de 
Jérusalem as, "Heureux qui ne se juge pas coupable au moment meme ou il se decide”; the RSV as, 
*Happy is he who has no reason to judge himself for what he approves"; and the NEB as, “Happy is 
the man who can make his decision wich a clear conscience!” 

77 We must remember that the context is that of an extremely serious problem, especially for che 
early Christians: participation in the rites and culture of the surrounding religions, In the same verse 
Sr. Paul says, “The faich that you have, keep between yourself and God." 

78 Even if, as many exegetes believe, the text is not authentic, it is nevertheless ancient. It effectively 
conveys (albeit in a somewhar ambivalent way) a profound lesson on the freedom of the spirit, a lesson 
taken, moreover, from Jesus's entire attitude (sce also 2 Cor 3:17). 

? See 1 Sam 21:1-6; Lev 24:9. 

2 See Jas 4:17: “Whoever knows what is right to do and fails to do it, for him it is sin" (OAB). 
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not what they do"??! The text means that if we know we are conditioned by the very fact of 
knowing. True knowledge, however, is always liberacing.** Only if we know and do not act 
we are committing sin. We cannot know an error, but we can ignore a truth or deem an action 
good when actually it is not, if we do not know either the Father or the Christ.9 What is chis 
liberating knowledge?" According to St. Paul, who based his teachings on the Gospel,® chis 
knowledge is faith;* it is not rational knowledge, although neither is it illogical.” 

Here I will venture a paraphrase of che first Beatitude, the first and dominant note of 
the entire Sermon on the Mount:* “Blessed are the poor in Spirit!" —those who live in real, 
and thus spiritual, poverty; who do not possess their spirit; who do not own themselves; who 
are unconscious of their value and stature (which is no sooner known than lost). Blessed are 
those who are not self-conscious, those who, being born to Life, are only able to face life by 
living it. Blessed are chose who have attained the docta ignoranti, those who pray and do not 


*! Lk 23:34. Curiously enough, this text is omitted in many manuscripts: OV yap OLSAOTLY TL ROLOVOTL. 
82 See the Upanisadic text: 


“Wherefrom words turn back, together with che mind, 
not having attained—the bliss of Brahma he who knows, 
fears not from anything at all.” (TU II.4.1; sec also 11.9.1) 


Or again: “Such a one, verily, the chought does not torment: ‘Why have I not done the good. Why 
have I done the evil?’ He who knows this saves himself from both.” This is the teaching (ity upanisat) 
TU19.2. 

9 Jn 16:2-3. 

# Jn 8:32: “And che truth shall make you free.” 

55 Sce Jn 17:3. 

% See Rom 3:22ff., ctc. 

® The entire Gospel speaks of this “super-understanding” of faith. For example: Having heard the 
parable of the Pharisee and the publican (Lk 18:9-14), whac must we do? It destroys our innocence. If 
we abase ourselves in order to be raised, if we sit in the lowest place i» order that our host might invite us 
to go up higher (Lk 14:10), if, knowing the last shall be first and the first last (Mt 20:16; Lk 13:30; Mk 
10:31), we consciously choose to be last, surely we will remain there, or at the very least we will not be 
justified. If onc considers oneself as che first, if onc believes onc is justified, then che parable applies, and 
likewise if one recognizes he is a sinner and deserves the lowest place. Reflexive consciousness hinders 
moral existence. We must know, but woe to him who knows that he knows. See che same critique in the 
Hindü, Buddhist, Confucian, and Taoist traditions. Simplicity of heart, purity of eye (Mt 6:22-23; Lk 
11:34-35) is an important, traditional Christian cheme related to this topic. It is rather characteristic 
that che cited aplous, translated in the Vulgate as “simplex,” is rendered in modern translations (and 
indeed, not incorrectly) by “sain” (Bible de Jerusalem), “sano” (Nardoni), “puro” (Instituto Biblico), 
“sound” (NEB, OAB), “clear” (Knox), “gesund” (Tillmann, Rosch), etc. See aploths as opposed to difucia 
in che early Christian tradition (see C. Edlund, Das Auge der Einfalt (Uppsala, 1952]), as synonymous 
with zeleios (sec J. Danielou, op. cit., 418ff.) and related to akakia, innocence. See the prayer without 
reflective repetition, the proseuch monologistos of Patristics, e.g., I. Hausherr, Noms du Christ et voies 
d'oraison (Rome: Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies, 1960), 250ff., etc. See also, “Lucifer, because 
he looked upon himself and saw his own beauty, waxed proud and turned from being an angel into a 
loathsome devil. For Eve .. . the very beginning of her sin was through her eyes. “And the woman saw 
that thc tree was good ro eat...” [Gen. 3,6],” The Ancrene Riwle, vol. 2, trans. M. B. Salu (Notre Dame, 
IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1956), 22-23. 

8 Mr 5:3. 
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know it, those who do good and even on judgment day will swear that they never knew ic," 
because their right hand did not know what their left hand was doing.” Blessed are those 
who have faith that moves mountains! and saves.” Blessed are those who have lost their 
life.” Blessed are those who sing to the Lord such a new song?! that it excludes all reflection, 
because if they were to pay attention to it, the praise would no longer be pure and would slide 
into adulation or even superstition. Our hours of psalmody do not "touch" God or bring him 
anything unless they are offered up in the Spirit to the Father through the Son, and then we 
are lifted and carried away by it, by prayer that gives God himself back to God. Now, true 
awareness of this act cannot be self-conscious, since the autos (the self ) is no longer our ego 
but the Spirit;?5 our ego can only disrupt the intra-Trinitarian symphony to which we are 
called and of which we partake, provided we remain ontically silent.” True apophatism is 
never reflective. The same applies to every pure affirmation.” “Blessed are those who have 
reached infinite ignorance. ?* 

And now the question: How can we have this faith that frees us even from the Law!” 
How can we have this awareness of faith that does not destroy morals, that is neither blind 
knowledge nor fanatical adherence, nor simply a logical conclusion or a rational conviction, 
which would kill both che freedom and the voluntarity of the act of faith? 

Let us come back again to the case of obedience. If obedience is mere rationality, it is not 
obedience. If obedience is pure irrationality, it is also not obedience. I obey neither because 
I see the fundamental logic of the command, nor because I do not see it (following the line 


* Mr 25:37-39. 

9 See Mt 6:3. 

9! See Mt 17:20, 21:21; etc. 

9: See Lk 7:50, 17:19, 18:42, etc. 

3 See Mk 8:35; Lk 9:24, 17:33; Mt 10:39, 16:25; Jn 12:25; etc. 

# Sec Ps 40:3: "He [the Lord] put a new song in my mouth, a song of praise to our God.” Also Pss 
144:9, 149:1; Is 42:10; Rev 5:9, 14:3; etc. 

% See Rom 8:15, 26-27; Gal 4:6; etc. 

% A scriptural text of Hinduism which, in order to remain faithful to its message, can only remain 
silent, says that “che diman is silence" (Sankara, Bhagya 111.2.17. Sec a similar text by Ignatius of Antioch, 
Epist: ad Magn. VI1L.2 (PG 5.669): os estin autou logos apo sighs proelqwn (“qui est Verbum eius a silentio 
progrediens" [who is his Word proceeding forth from silence]). The version aidios ouk, or “Verbum cius 
aeternum non post silencium" [his Word is eternal not after silence] seems to me to be incorrect. Sec 
M. J. Rouer de Journal, Enchiridion patristicum (Barcinone: Herder, 1969), 45, and G. W. H. Lampe, 
A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon, 1961), who both opt for the version I have given. God 
is Silence; his Word, his Son, his expression and image are no longer he but the Jogos. “Tibi silet laus? 
translates St. Jerome, Ps 65:2 (PL 28.1174) (“date gloriam laudi cius” [give to him wonderful praise]), 
silence is truly the praise offered by the creature to the Creator, Ps 66:2 (PL 28.1175). Augustine writes, 
*Sileant . . . et ipsa sibi anima sileac” [Lec them be silent. . . and let the soul itself keep its own silence] 
(Confessions 1X.10.25). Mary, "religiosum silentium Virginis . . . circa secretum Dei" [che religious 
silence of the Virgin ... around the secret of God] (Rupert., In Cantica I [PL 168.844]), is che "Verbi 
silentis muta mater” [mute mother of the silent Word] (Santeuil, Hymne pour la Purification, apud H. 
de Lubac, Méditation sur l'Eglise, 3rd ed. [Paris: Aubier, 1954], 298). 

97 See numerous references that demand careful elaboration: Is 45:15; Wis 18:14-15; Col 3:3; 
BG 11.25 ("Unmanifest, unthinkable, immutable is it called . . . ” according to Zachner's translation); 
XIIL12; BU 11.3.6; KenU 1.4; TU 11.9; MandU7; etc. 

?* Evagrius Ponticus, JII Centuria 88. Sce KenU 112-3. 

% Sec practically all the Epistle to the Romans. 
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of irrationality), but because I see I must obey. Faith is this vision. It is something final and 
irreducible, without cither ulterior motives or extrinsic reasons for believing (credibility and 
"credendity" are two very different things). 

Here we find ourselves at the antipodes of fideism, which amounts to a veritable assault 
on the rights of rationality. Yet we are equally distant from any so-called naturalism, which 
claims to base morality on reason or on nature.!® “Everything that does not come from 
faith is sin.”!°! 

Some may say that all my argument does is shift che problem elsewhere. It could be chat 
I have unloaded it onto the question of faith, but I believe I have helped to shed light on the 
problem. Must we remythicize or demythicize faith? Is there perhaps a third awareness, the 
awareness of faith? And does faith have to do with myth? This is a problem that I deal wich 
in the following chapters. 


!* The Christian commandment is not to live secundum rationem or secundum naturam but secundum 
te. See the prayer of the Eighth Sunday after Pentecost: “ut qui sine te esse non possumus, secundum 
te vivere valeamus" [so that we, who cannot live without you, may be able ro live according to you]. 

' Rom 14:23. See the bold translation by Francisco deVitoria: “Todo noche loes segön conciencia 


es pecado" [Everything that is not according to conscience is sin] (De los Indi 
11.23 [Madrid: BAC, 1960], 831). aa STE 
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Iti vutakka, “this I have beard said,” 
so a great many Buddhist writings begin; 
ékousate, “you have beard," 

so Jesus began to preach his message; 

in illo tempore, "in that time,” 
so numerous Christian liturgical writings began; 
“once upon a time,” 
so countless tales begin, 

and so also this prologue begins. 


Once upon a time there was a God (I imagine) who commanded a fish to tell him some- 
thing about the water. The fish did not understand the question. The God then explained 
thar to be able to tell him something about the water the fish would have to take a certain 
(critical) distance by leaving it. So the fish left the water, and died. Though the fish is dead, 
the air is not deadly, the God thought, and so he asked a bird to tell him something about 
the air. Like che fish, the bird did not understand the question, so the God repeated chat in 
order to tell him something about the air the bird would have to leave it. So the bird flew 
in all directions until, finally, it told che God that it was unable to find a way beyond the 
air—and promptly fell dead with exhaustion. 

Unwilling co abandon the matter, che God asked a man if he could shed light on what 
had happened. The man replied that the animals did not have knowledge (one of the water 
and the other of the air) and so were unable to objectify either the air or the water. The God 
then asked che man what this knowledge was, and the man went off in search of knowledge. 
Worn out and exasperated after his long and arduous search, the man eventually came back 
to tell the God that he had succeeded in gaining knowledge of everything, including the 
water and the air; that he was able to take apart and analyze everything. The God replied 
that che man had not understood what he had been asked to do, explaining that he had not 
been called upon to give account for things but for knowledge itself. 

Ar this point the man remembered that one of his ancestors (mythical, of course) had once 
eaten the fruit of some tree to obtain knowledge. One of this man's descendants explained to 
him that the apple had undoubtedly given knowledge of good and evil—in his opinion and 
experience, in fact, more of evil than good (in Latin, malus is the apple tree and malum the 
apple). After eating the fruit of a bud of this tree, the man came back to tell che God that he 
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now knew what knowledge was. When questioned by the God, however, all he could say was 
that he knew good and evil. The God interrupted the man’s speech, his /ogos, to explain that 
he had not asked him about the knowledge of good and evil but about knowledge itself —and 
regretted chat man had not been able to give him a more satisfactory answer than the fish 
and the bird. None of the three had succeeded in transcending their own myth. 

The God reminded the man that his mortality originated precisely from che indigestion 
that certain of his ancestors had suffered after cating that apple. Mortified by this divine 
humiliation, the man reacted by demanding that che God tell him what knowledge was, to 
which the God replied that he did not know either, and this was why he had asked. 

If I should be asked to say what myth is, I could certainly not profess to know more than 
the God in this story, nor do I want to be like those smart intellectuals who tell us the myths 
of others without being aware of their own, much less of the fact that in interpreting che myths 
of others they are relying on their own. They have not left che water, or che air, or knowledge. 

My story, however, does not end here. If I have told this tale it is because I have heard it, 
cven if only in my imagination— which, perhaps, is not even my own but comes from that 
"imaginal" world of which I am certainly not the author.! I cannot know knowledge through 
knowledge (it would become the known and no longer knowledge), but I can know something 
about it through what I have heard— either from those wise men who narrate my myth or 
from the imagination that gave it to me. Faith comes from hearing, wrote a Jewish-Roman 
citizen twenty centuries ago— which tells us, perhaps, chat man is not an individual: I must 
hear a "yov" in order to know what "I" am. Might there not be another kind of knowing 
that cannot be reduced to knowledge? Is this not what the Kena Upanisad, like a great many 
other Asian (and non-Asian) testimonies, tells us? Learning to hear is more difficult but also 
more important than learning to write. 

In the garden we refer to above there is another tree that stands not on the outskirts, 
like the tree of knowledge, but right in the middle. This was known as the tree of life (the 
tree is an intercultural symbol). I cannot say if it bore fruit or not, but I imagine that it had 
blossoms and, of course, gave shade. I would like to live in that shade. 

But how can I know what the tree of life is if | have not first eaten of the tree of knowledge? 
And yet, if I eat che fruit of this tree before tasting chat of the cree of life, I will die of lack of 
air like the fish, of exhaustion like the bird, or of distress like the man. I must eat of the tree 
of life and dwell in its shade even before I know it as such, since in order to do so I must first 
eat of the other tree. This is the innocence that I must lose if I am to know the tree of life. As 
we can see, the good deeds that count are not those that we do consciously for some good 
reason, or those chat Christians do for Christ (Mt 25:37, and so on.), but only those that we 
do simply because we enjoy doing them, spontaneously and freely, for their own sake. It is 
the scent of the tree of life and not the knowledge of the other tree that leads us to do them. 

In short, there are two trees, and we cannot limit our pilgrimage in the earthly garden 
to seeking only one tree. Intelligenti pauca! 

The Greek names for these trees are mythos and logos. For the sake of linguistic balance 
I prefer co use the term mythos rather than “myth” when relating it to Jogos. Modernity is 
basically a culture of logos, converted to reason (ratio), and has chosen to abandon mythos as 
part of a stage that has been left behind, or to regard it as mere entertainment. An intelligent 
reading of this book might, perhaps, prove to have a cathartic effect on Western readers. 


! After finishing this article I discovered that, unbeknown to me, the Bible, with a clear association of 
ideas, mentions the fish, the bird, and the man rogether (Qoh 9:12). Could this bea (mythical) archetype? 
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This story was inspired by myths of what we continue to call the Middle East, for the 
purpose of presenting Asian myths, in a mythical and oriental style, co those who, on account 
of their language and culture, are more familiar with this Mesopotamian and Semitic world. 
I might also tell it by paraphrasing Chuang Tzu (XVII). Once Chuang was walking along 
the river with his friend Hui. Chuang brought to Hui's attention how happy the fish were, 
leaping and swimming in the river. The two friends began to talk: 


“How do you know, seeing that you are not a fish?" 

"And how do you know I do not know, since you are not me?" 

“IFI cannot know because I am not you, neither can you talk about the happi- 
ness of fish if you are not one.” 

“When you asked me how I knew, you were assuming that I assumed I knew. 
I know by my own happiness as I walk along the river.” 


We do not know things by extrapolation or deduction, but through participation or, more 
precisely, communion—and faith. 

Strictly speaking, I should leave it here, because all that follows is merely an appendix 
and commentary to “Once upon a time—every time.” Before breaking the silence with the 
appendix below, however, I would like co finish telling the story (and I stress—the story) I 
began earlier. 

Humiliated, the God in our tale requested an audience with the God of Gods (even 
in heaven there are classes) to confess his ignorance and ask for an answer. The supreme 
God was angry, saying that he did not become a God to humble himself before mortals. In 
addition, he had revealed the imperfection of his divinity, since it is useless to ask questions 
without knowing what one is asking. The minor God remained silent, and the supreme God 
embraced him. The minor God did not understand the words of the supreme God but he 
caught the meaning of the embrace. 

This ending was suggested to me by Yajfavalkya in explaining the famous dialogue with 
his wife Gargi, che Eager Inquirer, as one Upanisad calls her? Although, he added quickly 
with a wink, che rumor quickly spread thar his inspiration had come from the Buddha. Even 
if chis were che case, I replied, the question remains as to who had inspired the Buddha. 

I was not able to wait for the answer, however, as I had to quickly hand over the essay I 
had written as an appendix to this confession of mine. 

Why are we always so concerned about finishing everything in this life? Terminus was the 
God of limits. And it appears we are forced to come to terms with the unfinished—without 
forgetting that its other name is in-finite—like mythos and logos. 


The Study of Myths 


Over the past couple of centuries a certain pejorative conception of mythos (which, 
as far back as the Greek era, was already interpreted as synonymous with legend and even 
falsehood) has gradually been replaced, or at least accompanied and corrected, by another 
interpretation that regards mythos as a travel companion of logos, which is basically understood 
here as rationality. Semantically, both these words correspond to discourse and speech. There 
is a logical discourse and a mythical discourse—to the extent to which these are able to be 
dis-cursive, that is, to course, to flow, and to avoid becoming fossilized. 


2 BUIILS, ctc. 
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The new interest in myths has been extensively studied.? The many reasons for chis new 
interest may be summed up in the saying from the 720-te Ching (XXIV) that tells us it is not 
possible to stand for a long time on tiptoes without losing our balance. The human nature has 
its own laws and with historical patience it enforces them, either meekly or forcefully.‘ The 
consciousness of the myth reemerges once the monarchy of the /ogos is overcome. 

Here one thing should immediately be emphasized. Contemplating myths does not 
mean reading the legends of old (whether of greater or lesser interest) —which may also 
conceal a few truths, metaphors from which to draw useful lessons of life, like the proverbial 
“moral of the story" —presuming that “we ourselves” are evidently immune to “mythological 
primitivism" and know the real "historical facts."* 

Nothing could be further chan the truth. The “history of myths" is as much or more a 
history of the so-called narration of cvents. Every happening, in order to be perceived as an 
occurrence and to qualify as a historic event, must take place in a mychical setting. 

The "history" of the supposed narration of facts (which are invariably interpretations) is 
not the whole of history. Even though they may skip generations, the ideas that control the 
course of events are equally important. Here is where we find the “sociology of knowledge” 
and the “history of ideas,” which explain to us che historical processes of the past and guide us 
in the present at least as much as the “history of events" as it is most commonly understood. 
What we call history is not the bare “historical event,’ which does not exist, but the narration 
(or vision) of the “events” that become historical when a good historian (who is usually a poet) 
makes chem such. Without the poetic aureole of the stories on Alexander the Great, Akbar, 
the French Revolution, the fall of the Berlin Wall, che destruction of the Ayodhya Mosque, 
what happened to my grandmother, and so on, such stories would not exist. 

Here I must add something, however. The history of myths, mythology, in the sense chat 
I explain later, is equally essential in attaining what is perhaps the deepest level of reality, 


> Some of the more recent books systematically published on the subject are: K. Hübner, Die 
Wahrheit des Mythos (Munich: Beck, 1985); L. Kolakowski, The Presence of Myth (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1989); Ll. Duch, Mite i cultura (Barcelona: Publicacions de l'Abadia de Monserrat, 
1995,1996); and V. Hörner and M. Leiner, eds., Die wirklichkeit des Mythos. Eine teologische Spurensuche 
(Gütersloh: Kaiser-Gütersloher Verlag, 1998), without forgetting the classics of M. Eliade, Myrbes, 
réves, mystéres (Paris: Gallimard 1957); G. S. Kirk, The Myth: Its Meaning and Functions in Ancient 
and Other Cultures (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970); W. F. Otto, Dyonisos: Mythos und 
Kultus (Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1962); K. Kerényi, Auf Spuren des Mythos (Munich: Müller, 1967); J. 
Campbell, The Mythic Image (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1974); and others, including 
the important works of J. Ries, Lexpression du sacré dans les grandes religions (Lovaine-la-Neuve: Centre 
d'Histoire des Religions, 1978). 

* The myth of myth, however, is still fairly rooted in the West. Volume 35 of the Enciclopedia Espasa 
defines myth as a “story of the legendary gods and heroes of antiquity" (1085) and mythology as the 
“science regarding legends of cosmogony, false gods, and heroes” (1085). The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
under the entry "Mythology" (there is no entry for myth), says, "Sec Paganism, and this entry begins 
by saying that che nomenclature “includes all the religions excluding the truc religion revealed by God” 
and, in a stricter sense,’ “all chose that lic outside of Christianity, Hebraism and Islam.” It also defines 
it as an equivalent of "Polytheism" (388). The most recent and largest Lexikon des Mittelalters (eight 
volumes of over one thousand pages each) barely gives importance to myth, reducing it, once again, to 
the rank of medieval legends. 

> See the introduction of Chevalier to the Dictionnaire des Symboles (Paris: Laffont/Jupiter, 1982), 
which makes a distinction between symbol, sign, emblem, attribute, allegory, code, metaphor, analogy, 
symptom, parable, apologuc, and myth. See H. De Lubac, Exésgése médiévale: Les quatre sens de l'écriture 
(1959) for the use of the Christian tradition in interpreting the Scriptures. 
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which explains to us the past and the present. The study of myths illustrates as least as well as 
our regular “history” books the destiny and meaning of the human pilgrimage on the earth. 

Nevertheless, I cannot end chis section without adding that history itself is one of che 
greatest myths of the West. The predominant Western cosmology believes that what is 
historical is real. History becomes a criterion of realiiy—and wich this consideration we 
now begin to explore our subject. 


Myth 


The word myth has many meanings. Kurt Hitbner outlines a certain modern interpretative 
approach based on what I would call a kind of “sociology of history.” He describes nine types 
of interpretation: evemeristic, based on poorness of language, poetic, ritual, psychological, 
transcendental, structuralist, symbolic-romantic, and numinous.® Aleida and Jan Assmann 
offer seven conceptions of myth from a historico-phenomenological point of view.’ Such 
complexity is inevitable, seeing chat myth is by nature polysemic. Over the past few decades 
I have been developing a notion of myth that has the advantage of embracing the larger part 
of modern opinions, being based on a degree of philosophical elaboration that allows us, at 
the very least, to understand and recognize as valid many of the explanations given.® The basis . 
for my interpretation is an intercultural philosophical attitude that seeks to reach the very 
center of the human being through the distillation of the wisdom of different cultures.” Since, 
in using the term intercultural, we are already referring to a radical pluralism, the following 
pages will have to be relativized as any other opinions, as these also are born of the myth 
in which I believe (and regard as believable by my contemporaries—it is for this reason, in 
fact, that I am writing). Uncovering the myth underlying the various interpretations of che 
“mythologies” helps us to understand their different conceptions of myth. Needless to say, 
the relativity or relationality that I defend is not relativism. 

Relativism makes all communication impossible and leads to solipsism, besides contradicting 
itself in its own self-declaration: if nothing is consistent, then much less so is relativism, even 
in its formulation. Cultural relativity, on the other hand, claims that every text depends on a 
context, and that this is the matrix for situating the various propositions of a given culture. 

Although it is not possible to separate them completely, we distinguish between myth, 
mytbologoumenon, mythology, and mythemes, as we explain later. 

We implied earlier that mythos is not subordinated to /ogos, though neither do we wish 
to suggest that it is either superior or anterior. Let us come back to this point. The discussion 
of myth is a discussion of ultimate things. Consequently, the question “What do we mean by 
myth?” is not epistemologically valid, since myth is the very horizon that gives intelligibility to 
the question of what "to mean” means. Myth is anterior to the epistemological split becween 
subject and object. We mean something when we inscribe it in a myth, chat is, when we sec it 
clearly and stop asking questions. As the Greeks said, Av&yxn ava: (It is necessary to stop). 
We have arrived at the myth. Myth is at the origin of the expression (mythologoumenon) of a 
belief in which we believe in such a way (confidence, certainty, evidence, experience, and so 


5 K. Hübner, op. cit., 48-92. 

? In H. Cancik, ed., Handbuch religionswissenschftlicher Grundbegriffe (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1998), IV, Mythos, 178ff. 

+ R. Panikkar, Myth, Faith and Hermeneutics (New York: Paulist Press, 1979; reprint Bangalore: 
ATC, 1983); Mito, fede ed ermeneutica. Il triplice velo della realta (Milan: Jaca Book, 2000). 

? See infra, section 2, chap. 1. 
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on) that we are not even able to realize reflectively that we believe. There is no dwelling on 
the question: we have reached God, evidence, feeling, intuition, reason, or some other thing 
that causes us to stop wondering. Cela va sans dire; “it is taken for granted”; bay consenso 
universal (or so we believe). 

Put differently, myth has no ulterior foundation. Beliefs, dogmas, reasons, axioms, postulates, 
evidence, and so on might be considered as ultimate foundations. There are many differences 
between these concepts, but in each of them there is a zon plus ultra chat is at least relative. 

Very schematically, we could say that /ogos seeks an ultimate foundation, and when 
it believes it has caught sight of it (even if only formally), it stops (programmatically 
or heuristically). This foundation, which has already stopped seeking another founda- 
tion, is myth. 

Here we are saying something very important. Myth is able to act as a foundation 
because it has no foundations of its own and does not feel the need for any—otherwise we 
would have a process that is never completed, a regressio ad infinitum. When it is revealed 
as mythos, however, it has already begun to crumble duc to the intervention of logos. What 
is fascinating—and, to modernity, scandalous—is that this process docs not depend on the 
will. It simply happens when it happens. For centuries men have not asked themselves why 
God (exists). There is no reason for God. The crisis of modernity appears when the question 
of the reason for God arises uncontrollably. Postmodernity appears when man asks himself 
the reason for reason. This reason that is no longer founded on God, as it was still in Descartes 
and in the entire Western philosophy before him, has become an ultimate foundation—this 
is now, as God was previously, the myth without foundations—though with a difference that 
we shall not discuss here. 

Ultimately, the result is a constitutive polarity between mythos and logos. I cannot grasp 
what I do not understand, but I can be aware (know) that I do not understand. I do not 
know my own myth, but I am aware of the fact that I do not know it and that it is another 
(an alter, not an alius) who reveals it to me. Anupalabdhi (nonperception or nonknowledge) 
is one of the pramána (valid means for attaining knowledge) in certain Indian philosophical 
systems. The knowledge of non-existence is how I would translate the awareness of ignorance 
(anupa-labh; compare the Greek AauB&vo [grasp, pick up] and, more tangibly, vroAnyıs 
[conception, opinion]). But this is another matter. 

In short, without the zzy£bos-/ogos polarity we would be condemned to fanaticism or 
desperation. I believe that my foundation provides grounds for my convictions and I stand on 
this, but I also know that a foundation that is established on itself is a vicious circle. I believe 
in my foundation because I have not established it. If I had established it, the foundation on 
which I built my foundation would be the foundation itself, and so on, ad infinitum. Myth 
converts this vicious circle into a vital circle. 

In other words, myth, which always implies a belief in something (and not necessarily as 
“mych”), is innocent—it does not ask why. It does not see the need to do so. As soon as the 
question arises and is recognized as such, mythical innocence has already been lost. Logos has 
replaced mythos, even though mythos immediately takes refuge elsewhere. When the serpent 
asked Eve and Adam why they did not eat from that particular tree, and they found the ques- 
tion reasonable, this was the end of innocence and the beginning of the human condition—of 
which so many myths speak, such as, for example, that of Sunabsepa. 

Myth lies at the origin of the more or less latent cosmovision in which a given culture 
(or subculture) believes and that gives a certain meaning to the world in which we live. 
Living myth is not debatable as myth. It is significant, incidentally, that Christianity is not 
considered as myth by che mythological dictionaries published in che West. Our own myths 
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cannot be described because they are invisible—we can only recognize them thanks to the 
criticisms or comments of others. 

In other words, we could say that only through interculturality can we identify che 
myths of a culture. Without comparison with another culture we simply continue to believe 
(mythically) in the myths that are our own. 

Let us make an example by focusing on one of the fundamental myths of che West since 
the Hellenistic period. How can it be possible, the traditional Chinese mentality might 
wonder, for che West to have believed that the theory (Osopla) is che model (eldog) of the 
action (zpakic) and, therefore, of creation (xol oi)? How could it have believed for so many 
centuries what the “facts” so blatantly disprove? Without an intellectual model, from Plato 
onward, or without a final cause, from Aristotle onward, it appears that man cannot do anything 
genuinely human. Moreover, the will is always regarded as a crucial factor. All this appears 
obvious in the West despite the facts: we want one thing and then do something else with 
it; we theorize about the state of things, but the praxis does not follow the theory. Neither 
does the reversal of this relationship supported by Marx find corroboration. We begin with 
praxis, but theory does not follow. The underlying myth is the belief (always monistic) that 
operari sequitur esse, action follows being, as formulated by Scholasticism or in its reverse 
formulation as, for example, the Marxists believed. Ever since these Greek geniuses opted 
for monotheism as the one single supreme principle, the West has followed this myth—in 
spite of its many conceptual variations and the different interpretations completed by logos. 
We could trace chis back to Parmenides, but it is not necessary. All I will say is chat Chinese 
thought, for example—and, on a smaller scale, much of Indian chought— does not follow 
these paths. Reality is not “modeled” from form, action is not the fruit of thought nor the 
product ofa previous model. Reason is not the (only) guide either to human behavior or 
reality. Thought does not "govern" being. The much-extolled current "pensée unique" is the 
result of the blindness of this Western myth. It is far better to limit ourselves to narrating 
myths and leave it to the reader to discover their vital importance for survival in this critical 
moment of humanity. But let us not stray from our subject. 

Mych is illustrated through more or less explicit stories long before it finds expression 
in conceptual systems that must themselves have a myth to lean on—the point on which 
we focus next. 


Mythology 


The word mythology, in its (relatively new) present meaning, is a product and an example 
of the self-referred mentality we spoke of earlier, which has subjected to the analysis of /ogos 
(understood generally as rational thought) the world of myths for the purpose of studying 
them from this perspective. Based on such a pattern, along with disciplines such as biology, 
geology, and many others that are in vogue today, we also have a (modern) science of myths: 
mythology. Under the mythos of reason, set up as a universal and impartial judge, the so-called 
comparative sciences are born—since we believe chat what is compared finds in reason the 
neutral judge that makes comparison possible.' 

Through such reductionism myth loses its virtue, its ontonomy, and is judged severely 
by "clear and distinct" discursive reason. Myth is reduced to an object and is not heeded or 


10 See R. Panikkar, Aportas en la filosofía comparativa de la religion, in J. Gómez Caffarena and J. 
M. Mardones, cds., Cuestiones epistemologicas: Materiales para una filosofia de la religion (Barcelona- 
Madrid: Anthropos- CSIC, 1992). 
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understood when it tells us chat its statute is not ontological, much less epistemological. As 
soon as myth is lit up by the "light" of reason it vanishes like the darkness in the beam of a 
lighthousc— forgetting that it is (the opacity of) darkness itself that enables the light co shine. 

The myth is not an objective story; it is not objectifiable. Consequently, it cannot lay 
claim to objectiviry—which, in a dominant modern culture, is synonymous with universality 
because ic believes chat what is objective is so for everyone, overlooking the fact that any 
kind of objectivity is such only to a given subjectivity. And even if we decided to call it a 
“transcendental subject,’ it would not be enough to make it universal. 

On the other hand, neither is myth merely subjective. Myth is real in intersubjectivity; 
this is why myth is myth only to chose who believe in it. To others it is legend. 

When we participate in the intersubjectivity of myth, then it becomes communicable. A 
song is such only when it is sung. Unless it is sung, a "song" is no more than an idea. Myth is such 
only when we take part in it. If we do not believe in myth, the so-called myth is only an idea. 

Myths, as such, do not claim to offer any kind of information. They are "systems of 
communication,’ writes Bonnefoy in the introduction to his dictionary of mythologies. Two 
computers exchange information but do not communicate. The systems that we extract from 
myths, however, represent an operation of the human mind for revealing in myths chemselves 
an explanation or a greater knowledge of those themes or conjectures that are of a priori interest 
to us—the mythemes. And we are accustomed to formulating these subjects conceptually. 

Myth in itself does not have conceptual contents. The myth describes and conveys to us 
a life experience—something like a Welrferfahrung (experience of the world—in the meaning 
of both the objective and subjective genitive). 

Perhaps the basic difference of Western modernity compared to the other visions of 
the world lies in the face chat modern man sees the world with the parameters that modern 
science has inculcated him with, and not with the senses that art has opened up in him.!! The 
quadrivium has substituted che trivium; logos has taken the place of mythos.” Since the days of 
Max Weber it has been repeatedly said that modernity triggered the “Entzauberung der Welt” 
(disenchantment of the world)—although the process actually began with Aristotle and was 
reinforced by Christianity during the first centuries in its anxiousness to “demythologize” 
faith. Neque propter stellas homo, sed stellae propter hominem (The world of stars was made 
for man and not man for the stars), wrote St. Gregory the Great in an environment that 
was considered to be dominated by a certain “astrological” superstition.” And in the same 
spirit, St. Thomas Aquinas may defend a rightful connection between man and the cosmos 
while vindicating the human primate. Sapiens homo dominatur [et] astris (The wise man is 
master [even] of the stars), says Aquinas, quoting no less chan Tolomeo himself, whom he 
defines as an “astrologist.”™ 


? Here is where I sec the importance of Hans Urs von Balthasar in contemporary Christian 
thought. See H. U. von Balthasar, Theodramatik (Einsiedeln: Johannes, 1973-1978). 

? For the benefit of the offspring of our current inhumanist culture, the mivium (grammar, 
rhetoric, dialectics) consisted in the art of speaking and, therefore, of the speaker, while the quadrivium 
(arithmetic, geometry, astrology, music) consisted in the art of the spoken and, therefore, of things. 
Both these were called /iberal arts, because they liberated man. The traditional novenario was concluded 
by adding to the seven liberal arts the two corporeal arts—medicine (or the science of the body) and 
architecture (or the science of stones). Sce, among the many, the last systematization of Bonaventura 
in De reductione artium ad theologiam, in Obras de San Buenaventura (Madrid: BAC, 1965), preceded 
by chat of Hughes de Saint-Victor in LArt del Lire. Didascalion (Paris: Cerf, 1991). 

P? Homilia X in Evangelium (commenting on the feast day of the Epiphany). 

^ ST 1,q.115,a.4, ad 3. 
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The word mythology, however, may have other meanings (such as that used by Kerényi): it 
is the mytho-legein, the narration of myths, that which speaks of them—the sythologoumenon. 
The point is, therefore, not to understand the conceptual contents of mythology as ifit were 
a modern science but, rather, the story chat expresses them—and to be able to do this we 
must proceed with its hermeneutics, as we explain later. 

As we have said, myth is not merely the history of the Gods or the description of the 
role played by supernatural beings in the world. Modern myths are an example—they do 
not speak either of the divine or explicitly of the sacred and they are at least as sacrosanct as 
ancient myths. (Consider, for example: the nation, democracy, the market, competitiveness, 
and technoscience.) When myths are interpreted as supernatural stories (since we have a 
rather miserable vision of that which is natural), we forget that they represent the language 
of those who believe that they reveal to us certain aspects of realiry—which is, undoubtedly, 
very natural, 

Who can believe that reality is exclusively rational (what place is given to evil?) or simply 
logical (where are art, dreams, and life itself placed ?)? 

It took almost four centuries of indoctrination for the “educated classes" to come to 
believe that reality must be imprisoned in mathematical parameters and faithfully expressed 
in concepts. And we say the “educated classes” because the people in general and artists in 
particular have never believed ic. 

Myths are stories about reality. If interpreted conceptually, these stories become distorted, 
and if reality is reduced to what is visible or verifiable they are misinterpreted. For this 
reason, rational hermeneutics may, at the very most, describe the structure, the skeleton, 
but not the myth itself. 

The hermeneutics of myth, if we want to use this word again, cannot be a conceptual 
interpretation. The myth says, che myth speaks, but it does not mean, according to our defini- 
tion of meaning as a conceptual content. The myth symbolizes, but this symbolization has 
an epistemic statute of an ontic type, which requires participation from the point of view of 
experience in the reality that che myth presents. As we have said, this is not a vicious circle 
but rather a vital circle, as it can only be when we are dealing with ultimate questions." 


The Interpretation of Myths 


The underlying theme in these reflections is that of Asian myths. Before we approach 
these and attempr to grasp what they tell us, however, we must first understand their language. 

How do we comprehend the myths of others? Do they say to us the same things they say 
to those who believe in them? Is mythology already a form of hermeneutics in itself? Or is 
there another type of hermeneutics of myth that is different from “mythology”? Can I claim 
to understand a myth if I do not understand it in the same way as those who believe in it? Or 
might I perhaps understand it better? How can I comprehend a myth if I do not believe in it? 

There are infinite questions here that we can neither pass over nor deal with in depth in 
a preface. We have to be content with a brief look. 


Translation 
The first thing we must do in order to comprehend a myth is translate it into our own 


language if the story is in a language we do not understand. The primary purpose of every 


15 See infra, section 2, chap. 1. 
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translation is to convey the meaning of the original. This is what exegetes, especially those 
concerned with the Bible, call the Jiteral meaning. Now, the litterae, the words, arc interpreted 
on the basis of their conceptual meaning with greater or lesser ontological consistency. The 
comment by Whitehead saying chat all of (Western) philosophy is but a footnote to Plato 
fully applies in chis context. The fact of having conceptually interpreted che philosophy of 
India—which, on the other hand, presupposes a symbolic knowledge—formed the basis 
for one of the greatest intercultural misunderstandings of modern times.'É And something 
similar could be said of Asian wisdom also. 

Traditional myths do not describe concepts but real situations or events that include the 
subject as much as the object, the individual as much as the general, the material as much 
as the spiritual.” 

The separation elaborated by Plato (though probably earlier) between thinking (oein) 
that opens us up to the idea (eldog [form]) and perception (ateOyaic) that opens us up to mate- 
rial sensations must be overcome, without, however, falling into undifferentiated monism. 
This dualism between the material and the spiritual and, consequently, between heaven and 
earth, divine and human, has characterized the most dominant aspect of Western culture. 

What must the translator translate? Obviously, what the text says. But what is it that the 
text says? The mythical text does not pronounce concepts, it does not "mean" —it insinu- 
ates, implies, suggests, and above all, symbolizes. And here lies the difficulty. It would not be 
correct to translate what the text says objectively because the myth is not an objective story. 
A myth might mean many things to us, but if we want to learn about a given culture we must 
try to perceive what che myth says in that particular culture, that is, what its creators (bards 
or ricual mediators) wanted to tell us. 

In this case, the well-known Italian adage traduttore traditore (translator traitor) assumes 
its full near-tragic potency. The translation of a book on mathematics or any other modern 
science does not present great difficulties other chan those of a strictly grammatical nature. 
Both mathematics and modern sciences have a common referent that can be accessed through 
different languages. This is not the case with so-called human sciences. The translator must 
translate not only the texts but also the contexts. The words Waterloo, Auschwitz, Guadalete, 

Ayodhia, or Nalanda, and even more so the words angels, asura, kami, God, and so on, mean 
very little co those who do not know their respective contexts. 

The translation of a context, however, follows other rules. If my relatives died during the 
Gulf War or if my ancestors were victims of che Crusades or deported as slaves, narrating che 
objective historical facts is not enough to comprehend the literal meaning of the sentences 
or adequately express all that the story has to say. "Lamb of God" means little to an Eskimo, 
and "sacred cow" equally little co a European, just as "corn" has very different meanings for 
an Aztec and a European. The resonances are different. A white person may have a certain 
empathy for a Negro spiritual, but a descendant of the slaves would probably weep where 
others experience only aesthetic pleasure. A crucifix may be as repulsive to an Asian asa 
Ganesha to a Westerner—yet here again, we cannot generalize (see, for example, che power 
and fascination of the crucifix to the Japanese, as demonstrated in the two novels by recently 
deceased writer Endo Shusako, Silence and Samurai, or the fact that many Westerners are 
fascinated by Krsna). 

Yer this is still not enough. If the translation has only to render a myth comprehensible by 


rendering the mythical story in another language, the reader will most likely fail to grasp the 


!6 R. Panikkar: La experiencia filosofica de la India (Madrid: Trotta, 1997). 
17 See the sound analyses of K. Hübner, op. cit. 
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sense of the myth even if he learns its myrbologoumenon. The new version will not say what 
the original version says to those who believe in it. At che very most, it will be interpreted as 
a somewhat exotic or interesting metaphor. 

What concerns us, however, is that the reader is able to grasp the sezse of the stories of 
those cultures. 


Sense and Meaning 


To grasp the sense does not mean exactly to understand the meaning of the words or 
the sentences. Here we might refer to the contemporary discussions arising from the subtle 
distinction that G. Frege makes between Sinn and Bedeutung. With greater reason should 
we refer to the rich and profound philosophy of the language of classical India, which has 
studied this subject on a much deeper level than in the West, though both traditions believe 
as primordial that “In che beginning was the Word."!* 

We grasp the sense of something when we integrate it into a context in which it “settles,” 
blends, is not out of place—or vice versa when we discover its inadequacy. We cannot under- 
stand the thing “in itself? out of its context, since “in itself” anything is abstract. A thing 
is consistently “in alio; in dialogue, with what it inscribes to as if forming part of a whole. 
This aliud can ultimately only be grasped as an alter, which forms part of a totum to which 
I also belong. We are dealing not with an “intus-legere” but with an “inter-legere; which 
grants us access to a “world,” a whole, a context in which the story specifically “makes sense.” 
The pratitya-samutpäda, which is described in the Buddhist tradition as radical relativity 
or the constitutive interdependence of everything, might serve as guidance for what we are 
attempting to describe. The fact of having mistaken God for an alius (or alia/aliud) instead 
of recognizing him as an alter is the tragedy of monotheism as it is currently understood. 
The Creator is an alius; the Father an alter. This, however, is another subject. 

In summing up and simplifying the above, we could say that the primary meaning of a 
word is given to us by the text, while the ultimate meaning is revealed to us by its context. 
For this to be possible, however, che context must be understood not as another text, yet 
neither as a possible world. For example, I cannot translate angels or Gods as forces or ener- 
gies; likewise, it would be completely misleading to translate Brahman as God. Moreover, 
the ultimate context of every word is the silence from which it is born—yet silence as such 
lies beyond all sense. We are touching myth in its purest form. 

Let us ery to explain this in a little more detail. No one can judge what words mean if 
they have no empirical reference; nevertheless, we must attempt to clarify what is meant by 
words expressed in a form that is intelligible to others, since this is what language is. 

The distinction between sense and meaning allows us to build intercultural bridges that, 
by respecting the ontonomy of cach culture, help us to avoid falling prey to solipsism, which 
would make all communication impossible. 

The myth is the expression of a mythical experience and its vehicle. It is a “holistic” 
(xa95ov, catholic) experience regarding the sense of life, even though it focuses on specific 
aspects or sicuations. 

We must also make an important distinction between sense and meaning. Meaning is an 
epistemological category, a sign thar refers us to che referent; it belongs to logos. Sense, on 
the other hand, belongs to mythos and helps us to be aware that the thing, fact, or statement 
is plausible (makes sense) or credible because it coincides with our vision of reality—our 


8! TMB XX.14:2; Jn 1:1. 
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myth. When Rudolf Bultmann, for example, tells us chat the physical resurrection of Christ 
does not make sense to modern man and attempts to demythologize this belief (in order to 
save it), he is confessing his belief in modern myth, according to which the body is merely a 
physico-chemical conglomerate (to usc a modern term). He has confused sense with meaning. 
Resurrection does not have an acceptable modern meaning; from a conceptual point of view 
ic is barely less chan aberrant. Even for contemporary man, however, resurrection may havea 
sense, though it is a sense that cannot be grasped by demythologizing the myth and making 
it say something else, but by understanding its language. The Christian sense of resurrection, 
to conclude our example, tells us chat human life is (or is called to be) divine life without the 
exclusion of our corporeality. 

Let us make another kind of examplc. Art in itself has sense, but it has no direct meaning. 
The meaning of beauty is a secondary abstract notion. The meaning of a symphony tells us 
very little about it—however interesting and instructive this meaning may be and however 
much it may help us understand the sense of the symphony. The artist thinks before and 
after, but during the creative activity he allows himself to be led by another force—which is 
very accurately called inspiration. 

The myth gives sense to its own story. This sense, however, unlike meaning, always relates 
to the whole of the experience. The sense will not be divided or analyzed; it only allows itself 
to be known in relation to a context.!? 

Let us immediately add here that, alongside the mythical experience, which implies 
symbolic consciousness, there is a logical experience, which implies epistemic consciousness. 
Mythos is not che contradiction of logos, much less its dialectical opposite. The opposition is 
two-dimensional, which means that it needs a plane on which the opposites may be joined 
together by a line. The fact of having dialectically interpreted the »sytbos-logos relationship 
has led to fatal consequences. The mythos-logos polarity is not dualistic bur nondual, advaita. 
Their relationship is not strictly complementary.” It is not complementary but constitutively 
polar. It must be said, however, that there is no synthesis berween the poles. If synthesis were 
created by /ogos we would be inclined toward idealistic monism, which would destroy mythos. 
If mythos made the synthesis we would fall into incoherence and irrationality. And there is no 
higher stance, no ypermythos or hyperlogos. The dualistic solution, on che other hand, repre- 
sents a type of cultural schizophrenia. Consequently, che relationship between the two may be 
defined as quasi-complementary, since complementarity in the strict sense of the word implies 
the possibility ofa higher synthesis—which expresses the need for a measure of understanding 
on the part of reason. The quasi-complementarity between mythos and logos, however, cannot 
be understood. This is che challenge that advaita presents to reason. Yet we can find sense in 
this relationship when we come to understand that we cannot reduce everything ad unum. 

At the same time, we realize that che recognition of this impossibility (of the reductio 
ad unum) neither implies nor insists (from a logical point of view) on a claim of dualism. 
It is enough for us to recognize our contingency while, at the same time, denying duality. 
This is advaita or nondualism. Quasi-complementarity is the recognition of the constitutive 
polarity of reality. Now let us close this parenthesis here. 

The most perfect meaning of something is the concept. The referent of the concept is an 
abstract, universal notion. The meaning of a flesh-and-blood horse is the concept of horse, 
the universal horse, which can be applied to all horses. 


1? Though, in another context, it is interesting to read what Heidegger says about sense in Sein 
und Zeit (Tubingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1979), 324. 


* That to which K. Hübner (1985) alludes passim and which is supported by Duch, op. cit., 9, etc. 
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The sense of something is its symbol. First, the referent of the symbol does not refer to 
something from which the subject is excluded, and second, it is the whole of a more or less 
coral context. The sense of the flesh-and-blood horses of Usas, the Aurora of Vedic hymns, is 
not the universal horse but the complex phenomenon of the apparition (not in itself, as there 
is no apparition in itself, but to us who see) of the light of a new day, where light and day are 
other, even more absorbing symbols. We do not (yet) possess an epiphanic phenomenology 
along with the noetic phenomenology*!—although there is no lack of valid contemporary 
attempts.” 

In summing up, we may say that both mythos and logos express what things are—but 
through two different languages. Logos defines what things are objectively (although it may 
involve the subject in this operation). Logos aims to clarify the nature of beings—even though 
it needs the horizon of being. 

Mythos aims at the sense that things have on the whole (although it may individualize and 
distinguish them). Things are regarded from the point of view of their function in relation 
to the whole. Mythos seeks to describe the nature of being—while it speaks directly of beings. 


Hermeneutics 


After discussing all these things we now come back to the question: Is hermeneutics of 
myth possible? It is certainly possible to make an exegesis of the mythical story by explaining 
exhaustively the narrative ingredients and setting them in their own context. We may 
encounter conceptual structures and archetypes that are repeated; hermencutics, nevertheless, 
aims more at comprehending laws that are basically constant than classifying or describing 
them, however important they may be. 

Yet can hermeneutics—this ancient philosophical discipline that has recently been 
revived to such an extent that it is now a cornerstone of philosophical activity—render 
myth comprehensible? I have avoided asking whether it might "account for myth" so as 
not to reduce hermencutics to an excessively narrow activity; after all, Hermes was a God. 
*Giving account" means understanding what gives myth its visage of truth and, ultimately, 
perhaps its rationality also. 

To consider rationality is to open Pandora’s box.” Opinions range from those that 
identify rationality with human specificity, based on a free Aristotelian translation of 
man as a “rational animal,” to those that define the various activities of rational reason.?* 


3! See chap. 4. 

2 Sec V. S. Agrawala, The Thousand-Syllabled Speech: Vision in Long Darkness [in RV 1.164] 
(Varanasi: Bhargava Bhushan Press, 1963), in his little-known symbolic study of a single Vedic hymn. 

> The 16th International Congress of Philosophy held in Düsseldorf in 1978 was dedicated to the 
subject of rationality. The bibliography is immense, and appears to include everything in the sphere of 
reason—pure, impure, practical, poetic, transcendental, historical, scientific, juridical, governmental, 
sufficient, numerical, rational, intuitive, dialectical, mythical, artistic, etc. My own (highly controversial) 
contribution consisted in upholding that che myth of rationality does not fully take into account that 
which is specifically human—that of which man may speak with meaning. 

A The problem dates back a long way. As carly as in St. Thomas Aquinas we come across expressions 
such as ratio adequata, aeterna, analytica, apprebensiva, architectonica, causalis, coadiuvans, cogitativa, 
cognitiva, cognoscibilis, communis, concreta, convenientis, convertibilis, corrupta, deducens, definitiva, 
deliberata, deliberativa, demonstrativa, denuntians, discursiva, disputativa, divina, dominativa, efficax, 
erronea, expositiva, extranea, falsa, bumana, imaginativa, improbabilis, inductiva, inferior, inquisitiva, 
intellectualis, intellegibilis, interpretativa, irrefragabilis, litigiosa, manifestativa, mathematica, mystica, 
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And, naturally, these same opinions depend on the implicit myth to which the respective 
authors refer.?? 

For reasons that cannot be explained here, we prefer (very rationally) not to identify 
the field of the rational with what is specifically human and, therefore, not to consider only 
the irrational as inhuman or the suprarational as divine.?* For centuries, slavery and human 
sacrifices—and still today wars, not to speak of capitalistic neoliberalism, have been considered 
as something rational. Should consumerism and competitiveness be regarded as legitimate 
human activities just because they are rational? Does rational equal plausible? Is it rational 
to sacrifice six in order to save sixty? Let us close again Pandora's box, however—though we 
have released the suspicion thar, if /ogos is che symbol of rationality, mythos will not let itself 
be imprisoned (read: learned, comprehended) by this category, much less by its opposite. Myth 
is certainly not rational, though this does not mean that it is irrational or “suprarational” in 
the sense of suprahuman. 

We have said that myth makes sense, though it would have been more specific to say that 
myth is what allows us to make sense of things. Let us add here, therefore, that it makes sense 
only to those who believe in it. One may fail co understand the meaning of Indra, a God 
who allows himself to remain above both good and evil, who is king of the Gods and then 
transmigrates into other beings. The concept of Indra is contradictory and often absurd, yet 
its sense may be perceived if we are able to intelligently resound wich a symbol that binds 
us to the freedom, ambiguity, ambivalence, and polymorphism of reality—as long as we do 
not allow the same words we have used to crystallize into concepts. 

As we have said, if we follow a narrower meaning, mythology (as mythical hermeneutics) 
destroys the myth, like che light dispelling darkness, for the very fact that it reduces mythos 
to logos (although it cannot separate the two). 

And this brings us to a crucial point that dethrones /ogos, removing it from its monarchic 
rule over human life and, more tangibly, demythologizes its exclusive function as mediator of 
consciousness with reality—or, in other words, as the sole organ of truth. 

We have emphasized how the myth is only myth to those who believe in it—and how, 
consequently, the myths of others are classified as “tales.” Yet this does not apply to myth as 
a vehicle of truth for those who believe in it, but only as a legend thar tells us what others 


naturalis, necessaria, oboedentialis, obumbrata, operativa, ostensiva, particularis, perfecta, perversa, physica, 
practica, praecipiens, principalis, principativa, profunda, quidditativa, recta, sacramentalis, scientifica, 
seminalis, significans, speculativa, superior, temporalis, verisimilis, etc. What we are attempting to get 
across is that, ever since ancient times, ratio has acted as a sort of wildcard for the human being as a 
whole, and that, despite its final identification with /ogos, mythos is forgotten. It has been said, from a 
theological point of view, that Christianity has forgotten the spirit; in actual fact, however, due to the 
inertia of its monotheistic vision Christianity has not allowed room for the spirit. 

3 K. Hübner, op. cit. (1985), 239, describes intuitively rationality as the representation (Vorstellung) 
of comprchensibility (Begreiflichkeit), the capacity to be founded (Begründlichkeit), consequentiality 
(Folgerichkeit), clarity (Klarheit), and universally accepted evidence (allgemein verbindliche Einsich- 
tigkeit) —which corresponds to an intersubjectivity that is semantic, empirical, logical, operative, and 
normative. 

2% The philosophical nomenclature regarding this is very fluid. The Latin word (to avoid widening 
the field too much) uses ratio as the broadest notion that includes both knowledge and love. Divus 
Tomasus adds that “ratio quandoque comprehendit duas potentias, sc. vim. Cognitivam, in qua est 
prudentia, et vim affectivam, quae voluntas dicitur" [Reason at times embraces two powers, that is to 
say, the cognitive power, in which lies prudence, and the affective power, which is called will] (III Sent. 
332.1 ad 3). Ratio is also synonymous with causa, intellectus, essentia, rationabilitas, rationalitas, and 
ratiocinium, to list just a few nouns. 
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believe in. We describe the phenomenological 706724 (what the story tells us), but we miss 
the pisteuma (the hierophany), that is, the comprehension of che myth as something truc that 
expresses an aspect of the reality of things—for those to whom che myth is such. If myth is 
myth only to those who believe in it, we are not phenomenologically describing the mych if 
we do not believe in it in a certain way. I say "in a certain way" because the system of faith, 
which is expressed in beliefs, is not che same as the system of reason, which is expressed in 
rational (intelligible) propositions. 

The golden rule of a hermeneutic approach that is not reduced to the interpretation 
of objectifiable concepts is as follows: chat which is interpreted, but especially those who 
are interpreted (since myths speak of actions in which the protagonists recognize a certain 
sense) must recognize themselves in the interpretation. For this reason the interpretation of 
the beliefs of others cannot parenthesize (in a phenomenological epoché) what the believer 
believes—because in so doing we would be describing what the interpreter believes he sees 
and understands and not the belief of thc interpreted. This is what led me to propose pisteuma 
(chat which is believed) and not zoéma (chat which is understood) as the phenomenon 
belonging to religious phenomenology. We cannot correctly interpret the myths of another 
culture if we do not in some way believe in them. He who is being interpreted will tell us 
that we are making a caricature of his mych, since it does not say to us what it says to him. 

In recent years, since myth has been revalued and rehabilitated as a vehicle of truths 
embraced by a given people in a given period, the conviction has been that it could be grasped 
by reducing it to a conceptual system. In this way we do what modern science does with 
nature: reduce it to quantifiable parameters from which “scientific” laws may be deduced. 
So, to make an example of this interpretative attitude, what the myth of the avatára would 
say to us is that it is through divine compassion that, when the dharma weakens, God 
descends in the form of a creature to help men return to their duties." In other words, we 
have "demythologized" the myth and reduced it to a concept. Yet the believer in Krsna, for 
example, worships, trusts, and loves God in his material and tangible manifestation and not 
in the concept of divine mercy. 

What we are repeating here is that mythos cannot be reduced to logos. Mythos does not 
transmit concepts to us but forms of life and faith. 

-It follows chat the hermeneut must be able to convey this state of consciousness to the 
reader, bringing him at least to che point where he can feel the truth of what the myth narrates. 

Again, if hermeneutics is intended as being the reduction of the interpretandum to a more 
or less consistent conceptual system, it may bring us to what structuralism and also a certain 
philosophy lead to: the individuation of a rational structure and an ontological foundation 
that is both solid and vulnerable, such as science. This does not mean that myth is without 
rationality; if we creat myth so, however, it escapes us in the same way that reality escapes 
modern science, however experimental and effective its laws may be. Nevertheless, reality 
is not abstract and, therefore, cannot be reduced to abstract conceptual systems. Likewise, 
neither can myth be reduced to its conceptual mythemes. 

The God Hermes, messenger of both Gods and men, does not speak only in concepts. 
Perceiving che beauty of a symphony is not the same as interpreting it. And, undoubredly, 
there are some to whom it speaks and others to whom it conveys nothing. Myth speaks a 
language that modern hermeneutics refuses to acknowledge but that che God Hermes does 
not ignore. Hermeneutics should be remythologized. 


” BGIV7.8. 
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The Myths of the Asian World 


When, in the course-of its extraordinary colonizing expansion, the West encountered 
other cultures, and where there was no sense in pronouncing anathemas since such cultures 
did not represent a threat (as the Islamic culture was believed to do), the first thing chat struck 
Westerners was the outlandishness of the cultures of others. These were forms of life and 
thought chat were foreign, strange, at the least curious. And when the evolutionist ideology 
became fashionable, these cultures were called primitive and underdeveloped (certain countries 
are still “officially” developing), if not savage, prelogical, and inferior. This evolutionist idea 
is very useful in helping to soothe the guilt complexes created by invasions and exploita- 
tion. After all, it was a question of inflicting minor ills on the “natives” in order to improve 
their “pitiful situation.” Military, political, religious, and today economic colonization was 
(is) carried out solely for the purpose of involving these other peoples in a higher state of 
culture—and well-being, as contemporary neoliberalism continually claims. This is clearly 
seen in the documents of the past? —and the newspapers of today. 

If, in those days, it had been India that conquered Europe, the first thing it discovered 
would not have been Erasmus or Kant, nor would it have given much importance to the likes 
of Thomas Aquinas or, later, Leibniz; it would have been interested in the processions, the 
auto-da-fés, the burning of witches at the stake, the religious wars, and the biblical legends. 
The intellectuals of the period would have compiled a dictionary of European mythologies 
and studied carefully chat which the Europeans called “inertia” (something dead) and “force” 
(something blind), as well as something called “independent individual; a detached and idle 
God; they would have described Copernicus as an enlightened mind who sought to turn 
the actual sky into an ideal geometry and Newton as a primitive who believed in a universal 
and irrational causality since the causes were incidental and invariably the same. They would 
have been amazed by the European monotheistic God and the bitter struggle for the truth in 
the name of this same God. They would have been interested in the Western myth of time as 
a highway without resting places or curves; they would have outlined subtle hypotheses to 
explain the extraordinary fact that an evidently important figure, whose name—Descartes— 
recalled che versatile game of cards, was shocked by che contrasting opinions of his teachers 
because he apparently believed in the myth ofa monolithic truth and that it was within his 
reach. They would have been amazed to discover that the Europeans appeared to believe 
that man justifies himself solely on the basis of his works and his achievements—in spite of 
the theological scruples of some. Later on they would have discovered the myth about Gods 
named machines, in which the utmost trust was placed in the confidence that “one day" they 
would bring man well-being and happiness—even though on that “day to come,’ a large part 
of them would have worshipped the same golden (or, rather, metal) calf. 

History, however, took different paths—broad enough today to allow the future genera- 
tions of Western researchers to realize that "occidentalism" is too complex to be a univocal 
science and that so-called orientalism is a mental construction of a colonialist vision. Cari- 
catures or myths? 


Interculturality 
A lot of water has passed under the bridge of the river Tiber since Rome was founded, 


and while colonialism (like the caste system in India) has been delegitimized, the myth of 


?* Sec K. M. Panikkar, Asia and Western Dominance (London: Allen & Unwin, 1954), for a view 
that is (exaggeratedly) contrasting, yet not without reason from an Asian point of view. 
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cultural unity (of which “we” are naturally the best representatives) remains valid. It is worth 
pointing out that the essence of colonialism does not consist primarily in che exploitation 
of others, but is based on the myth of monoculturalism. With cultures reduced to folklore 
we can afford a certain “multiculturalism” (which, evidently, represents “our” higher rank 
of super-culture). Nevertheless, the erosions of Western rivers have forced the waters out of 
their usual courses and have led us to admit that interculturality has its own legitimacy and 
is not merely a whim of the human condition. Now, every culture is a world in itself, which 
produces its own forms of thought and, consequently, its own criteria of beauty, goodness, 
and truth.? Each culture also has its own myths, which it creates and by which, in turn, it is 
created—and on the basis of these myths it interprets other cultures. Let us now then allow 
ourselves a touch of “occidentalism” (after having disqualified it) for the sake of counterpoising 
these “orientalist” interpretations and restoring a certain balance. I would like to emphasize 
just one point. If we make a very simplified schematic summary of Western culture since the 
fall of Rome and focus only on the dominant culture during the past two thousand years, 
we might venture to propose the following schema: 

The European culture since the more or less violent triumph of the Judeo-Christian 
paradigm has been characterized by a rigid monotheism which, although it has more 
ancient origins, constitutes an ultimate foundation for the theory and practice of the 
monarchic principle, both in its various forms of thought and in those of public and 
private life. This rigid monotheism taken to the extreme (there is only one absolute 
Being) seems to lead to monism, whether it be idealist or materialist. To remedy this 
danger, philosophy has performed all kinds of acrobatics, both with the idea of creation 
(ontological degradation) and with the ontologization of time (we are traveling toward 
this Unique and Supreme Being), or with other theological subtleties, as respectable as 
they undoubtedly are. When monotheism is of one single population, like in Egypt in a 
certain period, or in Israel in any period, and in Islam and Christianity to various degrees, 
then the idea is appropriate. Ir is the God of a people called the “People of God.” But 
when it attempts to universalize this historical God who does nor allow rivals, it justifies 
crusades, jihad, and wars for democracy. 

Monotheism, however, is not only theological; it is also philosophical, political, and 
economic. We are well acquainted with the monotheistic foundation of the philosophy 
of Descartes and the physics of Newton,*! and much has already been said about "market 
monotheism”” and “political monotheism.” 

When, for generally well-known reasons, this God no longer scems necessary to modern 
science, then atheism is at the door. In order to save monothcism we appeal to dualism, 
which, politically, means the reduction of (monotheistic) religion to the private sphere and 
the supremacy of God over the afterlife, while the world rests on laws in which God does 
not intervene—except initially, to satisfy so-called believers and, occasionally, to explain 
the “inexplicable” (miracles). 


3 See R. Panikkar, Filosofia y cultura. Una relación problematica in Kulturen der Philosophie. Doku- 
mentacion des I. Internationalen Kongresses für interkulturelle Philosophie, cd. R. Fornet-Betancourt, 
Concordia/Reihe Monographien 19 (Aachen: Augustinus, 1996), 15-41. 

» Two works of a very different nature, but both useful in expounding on what we have said, are 
those by H. Corbin, En Islam Iranien. Apects spirituels et philosophiques (Paris: Gallimard, 1991); and 
S. Breton, Unicité et monotheisme (Paris: Cerf, 1981). 

9! See, for example, K. Hübner, op. cit., for a summary. 

9. Sec R. Garaudy, Vers une guerre de religion? (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1995). 

9 See E. Peterson, Der Monotheismus als politisches Problem (Leipzig: Hegner, 1935). 
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It is clear chat this religious monotheism is also saved by other aspects: the loving God 
evoked by certain prophets of Israel, che Christian Trinity (which is not monotheism), and 
Islamic mysticism. The most dangerous type of monotheism is the rationalistic type, such 
as the belief chat everything can be reduced to one single principle. 

This simplified reference to these problems of major importance is intended as an intro- 
duction to understanding Asian mychs—which are not monotheistic, but neither can they 
be likened to the so-called polytheistic myths of the Greeks and the Romans. 

First of all, the very concept of polytheism is an error of logic if it refers to a multiplicity 
(poly) of that God (Theos) that the monotheists call by this name. It is the same error as 
that made when we talk about sovereign states (superanus, superanius), that is, nations that 
are above all others (superior). Sovereignty may be exercised within cach nation but not in 
absolute terms. The ruler is such only on his own territory—although the need to recognize 
extra- or supraterritorial justice compromises the notion of sovereignty. There cannot be 
many rulers just as chere cannot be many Gods if we follow the monotheistic concept of 
God. The denomination of polytheism is ambiguous.** 

The mythology of India (without entering into too much detail) tells us that a given God 
is one and superior to all—and immediately afterward says the same thing about another God 
(alchough the phrase in the Rg Veda that is frequently cited today does not say this exactly). 
Max Müller, realizing this fact, introduced the notion of benotheism, which, however, he 
gives the impression of interpreting on the basis of an excessively Western logic as “the God 
of the day" for the sake of avoiding contradiction. It would be more correct to speak of the 
inclusion of the (worshiping) subject in the (worshiped) God. Here, in my opinion, “this” 
God is "the" God; otherwise we would be talking about idolatry. 

It would take us too far astray if we were to begin discussing the conception of the 
divine or, more precisely, the homeomorphic equivalents of the divine, in Asian mytholo- 
gies—mainly because of their immense diversity. There is at least as much of a difference 
between India and China as between India and Greece. We must, therefore, abandon this 
reductionist perspective. 

Let us just give one example. The Gods of India are personal; yet the persona is the mask 
that allows them to relate to men (per sonare). Now, behind the mask there is no substance 
(a hidden super-God). God (if we wish to continue calling him as such) is not substance, 
yet neither is he mere force or energy. “God” is neither singular nor plural. There is as little 
sense in saying that there are many Gods as in saying that there is only one. This is what 
Yajiiavalkya ironically says in an Upanisad*>—leaving aside the semantic question of what 
deva means. Belief in the existence of purely objective thought is one of the great dogmas of 
the West, and this brings us to another chapter. 


Symbolic Knowledge 


We have said that myths cannot be conceptualized; let us add that the myth of the 
concept as a reliable representation of reality is one of the myths of the West. This myth 
constitutes one of the main difficulties in understanding Asian myths. If we limit ourselves 
to extrapolating mychemes we miss what they have to say—since, basically, myths speak. 


And speech—the spoken, living word—is essentially symbol (of the speaker) before sign 
(of chat which is spoken). 


4 Sec R. Panikkar: Los dioses y el Senor (Buenos Aires: Columba, 1967). 
5 BUI.. 
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Mych will noc allow itself to be limited by concept. Symbolic knowledge is necessary, 
and this results in the need for participation and a state of consciousness in which the symbol 
appears as such; that is, as a symbolizer per se, seeing that che symbol already includes that 
consciousness by which the symbol is symbol, by which it acts symbolically. As we said 
earlier, myth in itself does not require mediation between an object and a subject, since it 
already fulfills this function. 

And this is where the difficulty arises. Myth does not allow itself to be com-prehended 
because through it we have the chance to believe we have understood something, given 
that myth itself provides us with the horizon of intelligibility for the corresponding act of 
comprehension. 

In order to grasp the sense of a symbolic story, however, we must participate in the 
symbolic world chat represents the horizon that makes this story comprehensible. 

As Lluis Duch tells us in his preface to the first volume of the Diccionario de las Mitologias, 
it is a "fascinating task” of the new century "to adequately develop logomythics” —which I 
would see as the correction and completion of the current “mythology.” It is not only Jogos 
that is steeped in mythos. Mythos itself is sterile if it does not give birth to the corresponding 
logos. Much could be written on this hieros gamos.* 

It has often been said that Buddhist logic, for example, is not Aristotelian logic, that 
upanisadic thought will not bow to the principle of noncontradiction, or that the forms 
of Eastern thought are not the same as those of Western thought. This is all partly true, 
but the question is much more fundamental. The interculturality we have referred to is 
something more than the cransdisciplinarity char che West is today beginning to discover 
and practice. 

It is a question of reintegrating or, perhaps, integrating, on a higher level of the spiral, 
mythos with logos, while, avoiding any kind of subordination. The mythos/logos relationship 
is neither dialectical —that is (still) supported by /ogos—nor diamythical—that is, ruled by 
mythos. The cultural dialogue, with which we sometimes fill our mouths today, is something 
much more radical than peaceful coexistence or pragmatic cohabitation; it touches the very 
roots of the human being whose self-awareness belongs to the actual nature of what man is (to 
use a rather monocultural language). The intercultural dialogue transcends (without denying) 
both the prerogatives of Jogos and mythos equally. We must not forget that /ogos and mythos 
both mean word. To dialogue means as much singing together and sharing experiences and 
parables as discussing intellectual contents. The container is equally important. Substance 
and form are inseparable, as Greek wisdom itself suggests when it says el8o¢ to express form 
and essence, beauty and truth. 

This is the very place of symbolic knowledge, which represents the first step toward 
the experience of mythical reality and opens the door (only the door) to what I have called 
"intercultural anchropophany.” 

Symbolic knowledge dismantles that which I have termed the “epistemology of the 
hunter? chat is, che theory of knowledge that, having (apparently) become independent from 
ontology, interprets knowledge as the pursuit of an object by a subject that goes off in search 


36 Sec infra, chap. 4. 

3 See H. Namakura, Ways of Thinking of Eastern Peoples (India, China, Tibet, Japan) (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii, 1964), which has become a classic, although it does not formulate the differ- 
ences in this way. 

# See B. Nicolescu, La transdisciplinarité (Monaco: Rocher, 1996), which extends the idea of 
transdisciplinarity in the direction of interculturality (even though culturcs are more than disciplines). 
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of prey. We say “apparently” because this epistémé that rebels (not without reason) against 
an inadequate ontology presupposes, in turn, a (nominalistic) ontology of being. All chis, 
however, can only be mentioned cryptically in an article. 


Logomythical Aporia 


It is easier to be wise in someone else's mind. Trauma is less painful and dilemmas are 
perceived more clearly without existential distress—at least momentarily. And the reason 
for this remark is because once we perceive aporia we cannot help but see that it also applies 
to the dominant Western culture. 

The myths of other cultures that are not directly related to our autochthonous myths 
do not touch the depths of our being as our own do. There are, perhaps, archetypes that may 
be transcultural but nor necessarily universal. Every culture has its own myths—although 
myths are more transcultural than ideas. 

Swami Abishikrananda was an exemplary French monk who lived from 1948 to 1973 in 
India as a Hindu samnyäsi, absorbing and living the myths of traditional India. At the end 
of his life, to declare that he had attained "fulfillment" he did nor use Indian metaphors, but 
exclaimed in excitement that he had found the Grail. 

I say this because most myths described in mythology books are part of the culcural 
heritage of che West, and like archetypes, unconscious, remote memories or genetic traits 
are not totally foreign to the European reader—and here I would include also the mixed 
cultures of Latin America (although for these it is casier co build genial and mental bridges 
with Asian cultures). 

On this subject, in order to interpret other cultures that are removed from the inter- 
preter both in time and in space, I have introduced the idea of a third type of hermeneutics, 
a diatopical type, in addition to the morphological and diachronic types. 

Today, no one can deny that Asian cultures have reached a level that is in no way inferior 
to that of the West—except for the technological aspect, which, however, they have managed 
to adapt (though I do not say integrate, considering that Asia is currently struggling with a 
disturbing form of cultural schizophrenia). 

It was myths themselves that caused these cultures to flourish. Yet what do these myths 
say to the average Western reader? I know a fair number of Indologists of the past and the 
present, excellent linguists with a great liking for classical India, who admit in private, and 
often in writing, that all those myths are nothing but “abstruseness; an “amalgam of absurdi- 
ties” and "senseless" —the natural fruit of fanatical Eastern imaginations. 

Yet the crisis of modernity, including technoscience, leads us take a second look at those 
mythical visions of the world. 

This second look is what brings us to an awareness of our own cultural schizophrenia. 
The numerous achievements of technoscience have not succeeded in freeing modern Western 
man either from nostalgia for che mythical or from the restlessness of those who insist on 
investigating human life—chose I call religious people. And, in fact, modern man lives, against 
his will, in two worlds: that of the technoscientific myth and that of the religious myth (in 
its broadest sense we have described). 

A temporary and emergency solution, which is perfectly consistent with today’s domi- 
nating individualism, consists in a certain distortion of the Aristotelian interpretation of 
the division berween public and private and other evangelical distortions relating to the 
difference between that which is God's and that which is Caesar's—overlooking that this 
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God who is so self-absorbed, disinterested toward the world, and reduced to a private entity 
(despite being called Supreme Being) has abdicated his divinity. 

Religion, and also culture, including art, are chus converted into private undertakings, 
while economic, technoscientific, and political life belong to the public sphere. The bitter 
experiences of Caesaropapism and the theocracies of the right wing and che left wing, of East 
and West, contribute to justifying this solution. It is possible, nevertheless, to assert ourselves 
politely, and we should not throw out the baby with che bathwater. 

What I would like to emphasize is that contact with Eastern myths helps us to see more 
clearly that our lives are lived in two different worlds and that the price of this dichotomy is 
the pursuit of the individual solution and social and ecological deterioration. The religious 
myth has taken refuge in the churches, synagogues, mosques, perhaps in the family, and in 
a certain type of individual ethics or folk/integralistic piety. The technoscientific myth has 
taken over the rest of man’s professional, political, and socioeconomic life—thereby acquiring 
a character of finality, by which it is sacralized. I will venture here a secularized translation 
and say thar “the machine was made for man and not man for the machine.” We must free 
ourselves both from the tyranny of the Sabbath and from the tyranny of the machine—or, 
in more philosophical terms, we must overcome all monisms (including monotheism and 
atheism) without falling prey to dualism. 

And here a large part of the Eastern approach to myth offers us a key, which can also 
be found in the West, though it is a little buried. This is a-dualism or advaita (advaya, with 
qualifications). Translated for our purposes, we may sum this up as follows: 

Neither the dominion of /ogos, nor the supremacy of mythos, nor the exclusiveness of reason, 
nor the monarchy of faith. There is no mythos without /ogos, nor faith without reason—and 
vice versa. Logos distinguishes—and distinctions are necessary. Mythos unites—and union 
is essential. What is not possible, without destroying both, is finding a synthesis that reduces 
them to oneness, or settling for an analysis that condemns them to incommunicability. It is 
by dynamically negating duality and constantly fighting against falling prey to oneness that 
we consciously open up to reality without artificially and violently raping it. 

For this reason we must avoid the temptation to regard rational intelligibility as an 
ultimate ideal and decisive criterion. We must realize that synthesis, whether idealistic or 
materialistic, leads co asphyxiating monism. We must also overcome the temptation to seek 
oneness through feeling or faith; we must stop trying to dominate reality by using any means 
possible to place ourselves above it. No monarchy is above reality. “Jn the beginning was 
logos" —but logos is not the Beginning. 

Yet we must also avoid the temptation to despair of ever making sense of life and/or to 
lose ourselves in the endless analyses that bring us steadily further away from reality. Neither 
one, nor the other. 

In a more mythical way this is what the Eastern myths tells us. Man is not che lord of 
nature; yet neither are the Gods themselves omnipotent. The world is not the work ofa 
creator, but neither is it chaos or the product of chance. We are all immersed in a type of 
theocosmic dynamics in which man is an indispensable actor and spectator. There is no 
moira, the implacable destiny; there is rta, a dharma, an order in which men, Gods, and 
other beings cooperate. The work remains open. The background of the so-called law of 
karman is universal solidarity. 

Modern man might perhaps allow himself to be inspired by another cosmovision that 
is different from his own, but he is unlikely to adopt it to the same extent as those who 
believe in it and accept it as true. Such a vision represents another world, in which modern 
man docs not live. 
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Undoubtedly, there are points of tangency. This other, “Eastern” world, was something 
very similar to the traditional Western world up until a few centuries ago. 

In such a world man is not the center of the universe, yet neither is the center a dead 
mass that has continued to bear the name of “sun.” Much less is God the center of reality. 
Eastern myths cannot be understood if we try to classify them as monotheistic, polytheistic, 
or atheistic. In this world everything is living and man participates in this adventure of life, 
in which a bitter struggle is being waged between antagonistic powers involving superhuman 
forces (celestial bodies, angels, demons, Gods, and so on) and infrahuman forces (animals, 
plants, and infraterrestrial beings). Man does not live in “history” but in the "kosmos" (to 
use Western concepts since we are writing in a Western language). 

In such a world not even the “thinkers” manipulate concepts, but rather use symbols that 
merely unveil their contents, with the full participation of the “subject.” Since the symbolic 
knowledge we have spoken of is anterior to the epistemological split between subject and 
object, both these must be equally “compromised” in the field of consciousness in which the 
symbol itself is the revelation of what is symbolized, otherwise a meta-noia will be lacking, 
not as a mere change of mentality but as the transcending of the mental. 

As we have said, aporia is present when, like the Israelites, we desire a king; when, that 
is, having lost our cosmic trust in reality, we desire there to be a lord of the universe who 
will impose order on it—even though to do so means that we fail to heed the voice of the 
prophets of Israel (to continue with the same example), who warn us that che monarchy— 
albeit divine —may in any case impose its whims. We should add here, for the “consolation” 
of Christians, that che Trinity is neither monotheism nor tritheism—and that Eastern myths 
might perhaps point them in the right direction. 

In short, the »zythos-logos polarity is neither logical (dialectical) nor mythical (sentimental 
or acritical), but constitutive of the human experience. 


4 
MYTHOS AND Locos! 


Mythological Vision and Rational Vision of the World 


This essay consists of some preliminary remarks and three parts. As the Mahabharata 
says, “Everything that is threefold is perfect.” 

The first premise is a request for understanding and sympathy, so we may be able to deal 
with the subject without being overwhelmed by it. 

This request is connected to the issue of language: the subject I am to present lacks an 
appropriate language, and this is symptomatic. We have no language to describe the current 
situation and, therefore, to properly reflect on it. 

There are two reasons for this. 

First, what must be expressed concerns a new situation; we are faced with transformations 
in the environment, economy, politics, technocracy, as well as in spirituality. Mere repeti- 
tions, reforms, and parcial provisions no longer suffice. Consequently, our language proves 
to be inadequate and unfitting. We need to find a new language, and this is a quest for us all. 

Second, modern sciences have made use of almost all the words belonging to human 
tradition that have shown to possess a sacred character on account of the inexhaustible content 
of their meaning. For example, when I say the word "time; I do not mean it in Einstein's 
sense, nor in Prigogine’s. I am not referring to a fourth dimension or scientific irreversibility 
relating to physical processes, but to the ancestral human experience of duration, movement, 
and dynamics of being. I am referring to a precise and yet inexhaustible epiphany (or might 
I say revelation?) of nature, of Man, and above all, of reality. 

From a historical and cultural perspective, time was a Goddess, and more often a God, 
before it was conccived as a quantitative parameter. There is a similar phenomenon for such 
symbols as mass, space, strength, light, and matter. Originally, these do not refer to specific 
measurable physical quantities. They do not constitute a system of signs, but rather a world of 
symbols that express and show the collective experiences of mankind. 

This is why philology is inadequate—because nowadays words are weak. Time can no 
longer be a deity, but nor can it be identified with a measurable quantity. This poverty of 
language mirrors our current world condition. 

Another premise is that the fragmentation of knowledge and specialization in every 
field—not only the sciences, but in life itself —have reached a point where the knowledge 
becomes confused with information, and understanding, and therefore wisdom (Weisheit, 


Orig. ed.: Mythos und Logos. Mythologische und rationale Weltsichten, in H. P. Dürr and W. Ch. 
Zimmetli, eds., Geist und Natur (Bern-München-Wien: Scerz, 1989), 206-20. Translated by Daniella 
Engel. 
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scientia, enisis, jrhina), with the knowledge of so-called natural laws. This fragmentation of 
knowledge has led to the fragmentation of the process of knowing (Erkennen), to cultural, 
if not personal, schizophrenia. 

Do we really believe that in order to achieve true knowledge of reality we need to gather 
all possible information? Do we believe that the dharmakaya, the mystical body of Christ, 
the consciousness of kurma, true contemplation, are not a representation of a communion 
with reality? Do we believe that we only really understand the world if we know the behavior 
of all its basic physical processes in every detail? 

This does not mean that I am against science. I criticize only the implicit totalitarianism 
of the scientific image of the world, even the most modern and open-minded. 

Do we believe char we are the only ones who can solve the world’s problems, because 
we have a huge amount of information, even if it has reached a saturation point that leads 
only to paralysis? 

This is noc a speech on modern science. Yesterday, during Prigogine’s lecture (whose 
opinion I share), we heard that "Unique events do not come into science.” My lecture is a 
“unique event." To 80 percent of the people, recurring events are uninteresting, boring, and 
basically unoriginal (precisely because they can be repeated). It is che unrepcarabiliry and, 
therefore, the uniqueness (Einmaligkeit) of the event, of encounters and discoveries and all 
joy and suffering, thac make up reality. All else is simply chought or memory. 

If che memory of a past action penetrates my joy or experience, it alters my joy and 
modifies my experience. If I do not speak a word as if it were the first time (or listen to it 
as if ic were the last time), then I do not speak (or listen to) a crue word, a living symbol. Ir 
becomes no more than a sign, a term that touches nobody, nor even the speaker. Spontaneity 
and freedom no longer exist. The real world, however, is a living world; it is here and now. 

These were the premises. Now we come to the three parts. 

"Spirit and Nature" (Geist und Natur) is the theme of this congress. I assume char the ticle 
places emphasis on the “and”; there is no contrast, but rather complementarity. I would like 
to qualify this “and” in more detail, and possibly surmount it as a divider. We have already 
listened to Barari’s and Nakamura’s lectures: according to both, the classic culture of India 
calls for the abandoning of all dualism. All dvandas, divisions, are mäya, illusion, appear- 
ance. This does not mean that the world is not real; it means, rather, chat our conception of 
the world, insofar as it is a representation distinct from ourselves and from its foundation, is 
false. This is mäyd, ignorance, avidya. It is supposed reality separated from nature or spirit. 
Thus the phrase “Spirit and Nature” can be interpreted as a distinction without separation, 
because the spirit is natural and nature is spiritual. Today, while celebrating the Pentecost, 
Christians heard, and presumably reflected, that the Spirit penetrates everything. 

At the beginning, I defined this theme as extremely difficult. The necessary parameters 
for a fruicful discussion on the subject are not (in my opinion) current politics, nor ancient 
history, but human time. They do not correspond cither to what the French would call “poli- 
tique a la petite semaine; or to cosmic evolution, or to Teilhard de Chardin’s anthropological 
archaeology. In order to understand the current condition of mankind it is not sufficient 
to criticize Reagan or to considcr Galileo and his followers as the only ones responsible. 
We must, rather, reflect on the experience of history, on the human adventure over the past 
eight chousand—or ten thousand—ycars, and therefore on the historical consciousness of 
man. We must not condemn or defend history, but understand it. In short, therefore, neither 
Shankara nor Hegel will be our model. 
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Nine Theories 


I divide the first part of my thesis into nine main points, without adding any comment. 
They are intrinsically connected, and sum up what I have developed more thoroughly else- 
where. These nine theories are as follows: 


l. 


The origin and rootedness of modern scientific and technological civilization in Western 
society is not accidental. The connection is fundamental. Modernization corresponds 
to Westernization. Modern science is neither neutral nor universal; it is closely related 
to the culture in which it originated. 

The fundamental pattern of Western existence consists of an acceptance of the intrinsic 
relationship between being and thought. The attempts to realize this relationship 
constitute the entire history of Western philosophy. 

Thought is what discovers the absolute Being (Esse) in the actual being (ens). The faculty 
of thinking is conceived as ratio, reason. Reason is what renders Being accessible. 
Intelligibility means rationality. 

The main quest of Western culture is to learn how Thought can reveal the Being, that is, 
how the ratio can discover reality and master it, or at least lead it. The main category 
is (onto)logical. 

The basic attitude in classic India, however, aims at salvation, and it is founded on the 
supposition that this salvation is linked to the complete fulfillment of the knower. This 
attitude characterizes every way of approaching reality. Reality is neither subjective 
nor objective. We are neither observers nor actors; we are (but not on our own) the 
game itself. 

Liberation (moksa) corresponds to the self-liberation of the Being. This concerns us 
all as well as all reality. Intelligibility shines with its own light (svayam-prakäsah). 
Truth corresponds neither to a moral nor an ontological category: it is ontic, it is 
the original state of the Being when that Being exists: the entity (die Seiendheit) of 
the Being (Sein). 

The Indian attitude does not think about the Being; it lets it be. And yet, chis "letting 
it be" is not a granting of permission or a concession. It represents a primordial 
harmony (ra). The Indian attitude, in fact, leaves the Being free. It is the Being itself 
that reveals what it is like (how it wants to be? how it will be?). Without this basic 
attitude of trust, life would be unbearable. Freedom (as opposed to intelligibility) 
is the main category. The eighth theory will now attempt to bring these two worlds 
closer, if this is possible. 

Rationality (and here I mean both scientific and nonscientific) does not offer a common, 
universal, and therefore generally valid standpoint in the encounter of worldviews and 
philosophies. The principium rationis (provided thar the principle is not presented 
tautologically as the rational foundation) is not a universal principle because the 
presupposition that thought is an equal partner to Being is not generally valid. It is 
methodologically wrong to try to understand a culture using another culture's tools. 
We may be able to understand a certain amount, in fact, but what we understand is 
neither what nor bow that culture understands itself. It is the projection of our own 
categories onto another culture. This may represent an important external criticism, 
but the study of a culture based on categories that it does not know or recognize 
cannot lead to the understanding of that culture. 
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9. The way toward a more profound communio with reality may be found by reflecting on 
the word that corresponds not only to mythos and logos, but also to sound and meaning, 
and includes the speaker and the listener. This alone could make up an entire project. 


This completes the first part of my talk, although it has not been fully developed. The 
danger is to let pluralism degenerate into solipsism, which brings us to the second part. I do 
not claim that we should remain isolated, as if no bridge existed. When I criticize che global 
methods of approach it is not because I fail co see any good intentions in chem, nor am I 
impervious to the common aspects and defend the characteristics of other cultures from a 
provincial, chauvinistic standpoint. I merely believe that /ogos, ratio, and even knowledge 
are unable to build bridges if they remain alone and isolated. Every bridge needs at least two 
banks. The Jogos and its counterparts are just onc side of it, and this unilaterality is exactly 
what I am against. In che past it was common to talk about one God, one church, one civiliza- 
tion, one empire. This has become obsolete. Today we talk about ove global democracy, one 
world governance, one world bank, ove science, one technology . . . and, of course, we are at 
the top of all of them. We have not overcome our old habits. Thought patterns also have their 
spiritual inertia; for years I have been trying to formulate the law of the inertia of thought. 


Nine Sütras on Mythos and Logos 


And here I come to the second part, which, in turn, also needs to be brief. In keeping 
with the title of the essay, after dealing with Jogos I must now introduce the polysemous 
symbol of mythos. 

The basic theory in this second part is as follows: True, fruitful contact with other cultures 
cannot take place only with the tools of the /ogos. Myth is also needed. 

This does not mean giving up intelligibility and rationality, but it requires, on the one 
hand, chat we acknowledge their limits, and on the other hand, that we leave enough space 
for what does not allow itself to be revealed by the Jogos. For understandable reasons, I avoid 
defining this space as alogical. The inexpressible and che unthinkable are already conceived as 
expressed. What is mythical is neither irrational nor inexpressible, and our mind is conscious 
of this. Myth is precisely what allows us to express ourselves; it is che outline, or better, the 
background of the expressible; it is what makes the Jogos possible. 

For the sake of brevity, I will sum this up in nine short sentences, my nine sétras on 
mytbos and logos. 


There Can Be No Phenomenology of Myth 


This is clear enough to experts. Myth, as such, does not appear in the /ogos; it is not a direct 
object of our knowledge. Myth is neither visible to nor subject to the logos. Access to myth 
is not represented by the reflective consciousness—thar is to say, consciousness that “returns 
to itself” Myth cannot undergo reflection without being altered or destroyed. It cannot be 
“recovered” through reflection. Once innocence is lost, myth cannot be regained as innocence. 
I return to this later, not for repetition but as a symbol that connects everything together. 

‘This can be expressed even more accurately. Myth docs not allow hermeneutics; any inter- 
pretation would destroy it. We know that darkness exists, but if we go about with a torch we 
will never find it. Darkness is real, and yet we are unable to see it. With the light of reason 
or of intellect itself we cannot sce darkness. To reason, darkness is an invisible, uncrossable 
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border. Myth cannot be traced back to /ogos; likewise, Man cannot be reduced to reason 
alone. I mentioned this at the beginning, but perhaps I did not complete the thought: the 
process of reason requires the analytical method, and analysis requires specialization. The 
specialization of knowledge leads to the fragmentation of knowledge itself, and therefore of 
che knower. This is why modern man longs for complete wisdom. “Holism,” nevertheless, does 
not correspond to a global perspective, which in itself would be contradictory. The whole 
(das Ganze) is not the sum of its parts. Indeed, the whole as such cannot be divided. The 
so-called parts, if they are separated from the whole, are not parts. Moreover, a global vision 
would at most see what is visible, but would not be able to affirm that nothing else exists. 
This means that from the very start it would be assumed that thought and being correspond 
completely, that is, that Being is visible and intelligible. 

If no interpretation is possible, and myth allows no phenomenology, what then is myth? 


Mythophany, However, Does Exist 


Mychophany means revelation, that is, the luminosity and illumination, the unveiling 
and appearing, the presence and efficacy, the shining and resonating of myth. Mythophany 
does not correspond to the intellectual content of the myth. This is its meaning, but the 
subject of a myth is not the same as the myth itself. The myth remains in the background of 
the unsaid and unspoken, which permits the speaking and telling. 

Where does chis mychophany take place? According to the traditional answer, it takes 
place within che spirit, not in the nous, the logos, the reason, or the ratio. Consciousness 
"follows" Being. It is not a question of self-awareness of Being, but of consciousness of the 
Self, which can only be identified with Being through an unjustified postulate on the part 
of consciousness itself ("Being" only as “being-conscious”). 

Mythophany is literally a mythophanein. The myth is the act of appearing, not the 
apparent. It may be necessary to use the imagination, this feminine force, but not the zous, 
phenomenology, reflection. Reflection has great power, but it costs us the loss of our inno- 
cence. When we become aware, we lose our innocence. In a state of awareness we are not fully 
present. We are certainly there, where our conscience has put us, but at the same time we take 
a step backward in order to think (zach-denken), or to be aware of ic. Self-awareness veils 
the being it has become aware of, as philosophy prior to Heisenberg had already concluded. 

This brings with it consequences that are substantial and far-reaching. Reality cannot be 
reduced to intelligibilicy; monotheism is questioned; Hegel’s absolute reflection, Aristotle's 
noésis noéseós, the absolute correlation between thought and being, and so on, need to be 
qualified. The absolute novelty of Being, the primacy of freedom, and the trinitarian concep- 
tion of reality regain their original meaning. 


We Believe So Strongly in Our Myth That 
We Do Not Even Realize We Believe 


Myth corresponds literally to what is caken for granted. It is unsaid because it lacks any 
reflection referring to it. This is why we only notice the myths of others. When I started 
speaking, you immediately thought, “This man is not from Hanover, he's not even German, 
he speaks with an accent.” What about you? You also speak with an accent. Certainly, yours 
is more appealing, more accepted and comprehensible, but still, you do also have an accent. 
And yet you notice my accent, not your own. 
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We discover the myths of others, but we are unaware of our own. At a certain point 
we must stop, otherwise we will continue to go backward. We stop going backward when 
we stop asking: and we stop asking when we no longer even think about asking. As long as 
we want to ask, however, or rather, as long as we feel the need to ask, we must continue to 
do so. We can no longer colerate the external violence of being forbidden to ask. Only the 
innocent stop asking. We also, however, eventually reach the point where our asking comes 
to an end, when there's nothing left to ask, when we no longer know what to ask. This is the 
realm of myth. And now we can better understand what was said earlier about innocence: 
myth is the place of innocence. 


Mytb Does Not Belong to tbe Sphere of Reflection 


The logos can reflect upon itself, but mythos is different. In myth, everything is given; 
the myth itself is given to us. It does not place itself before us to be studied, observed, and 
reflected on. In myth I am defenseless (ausgeliefert). 1 have neither controls nor criteria; 
I am forced co somehow trust. I cannot defend myself; I have no motivations or argu- 
ments to hold on to. The world of myth is the world of spontaneity and unconstraint. 
If I can give you sound reasons for having broken the rules, you may assume without 
doubt that I am not innocent. Sunder warumbe (without a why) is the ultimate reason, 
as Meister Eckhart says. 


Faith Is the Access to Myth 


Faith is the vehicle of myth. We can only believe in myth. If we stop believing in it, myth 
qua mythos disappears and only remains as a legend, however beautiful and metaphorical 
it may be. It probably remains a "myth" for those whom we presume still believe in ir. An 
unbelieved myth eliminates itself; chis is why it cannot be manipulated. If we do nor believe 
in a myth, it is no longer a myth to us. If it is a myth only to others, then we can dedicate 
ourselves to mythology. 

The ambivalence here is clear. A myth that we think about and defend pensively is no 
longer a myth for us but only for others. On the other hand, when one myth is abandoned, 
another emerges. Every "de-mythologization" brings with it a "re-mythologization" ( Ummy- 
thologisierung). Man cannot live without myths, without believing. 

Here we must make a radical distinction between faith (Glauben, foi) and belief (Glauben- 
satz, croyance). Beliefs are articulations, formulations of faith; they are expressed in teaching. 
Faich, on the other hand, is a constitutive openness of Being, an essential dimension of Man 
that makes open to growth the “more,” the new, the unknown. True faith, therefore, has no 
object, nor indeed can have one, for that would be idolatry. Thought thinks about objects 
(of thought). Faith believes in myths. Being is not entirely equivalent to thought. 


Myth Is Not an Object of Logical Thought 


Just as faith has no object, so myth has intentionality but no content. Concepts, therefore, 
have no place here. Myth implies and refers to a meaning (points in a certain direction); it 
is a nixus, a force. It shows dynamism. We participate in myth when we arc involved in it. 
Man is far more than a machine. 
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Myth Originates in Its Own Time 


The time of the myth is not the time of the /ogos. A myth took place in illo tempore, but 
it és real now. It is present in its absence. That is why no one can intentionally create a (new) 
myth. A myth indicates the future without establishing it. What happened once is what will 
happen again, but the relationship is not causal. Mythical time has a different structure: it 
presents an ever-renewing turning point that only from the standpoint of the /ogos appears 
as a return. 

It would not be completely accurate to say that the time of myth is cyclical. It is certainly 
not linear. The temporality of myth is simultaneous (according to the /ogos); it is three- 
dimensional. The past is past, but has not disappeared. The future has not yet arrived, and yet 
it is already here. The present is free, and yet it is linked to past and future, and to a certain 
extent it depends on both. The world is saved, and yet it is in ruins, as che Easter myth says; 
in heaven, as on earth, as ancient China says. . . . 


Myth Has a Special Transparency 


The transparency of myth means that we can see through it, but the myth itself is noc 
visible. If I do not take part in it, it does not exist for me. This participation, however, does not 
regard something I have before me in which I can freely choose to take part in or not. Thus 
we define an attitude coward human existence that is fundamentally different from rational 
awareness. Myth has been given to us as a gift, but it is a transparent gift. It is like light, which 
itself is invisible, unseen, but it is what allows us to see. The bard must have a pure heart, 
because his tale penetrates deeper than the teaching of philosophy or the practicing of science. 
Telling a story means allowing what is told to take place within us; this is true storytelling. 


Pure Myth, as Such, Is Always Unspoken and Unthought 


As has already been mentioned, our myths are discovered by others, not because we cannot 
do on our own, but because we do not exist on our own. The myth is a network of relation- 
ships. It is not a substance, it is a relationship. My myth, being my own, remains unexpressed 
and unthought to myself, but not to the myths of others. Without such relationships, we 
would suffocate in our own myth. I am speaking here of the unspoken and che unthought, 
not of the unspeakable and unthinkable. The unspeakable and the unthinkable, as soon as 
Ispeak of them, become part of my speech and my thought. There is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the unthinkable and what is simply unthought, and between the unspeakable 
and what is unspoken. Reality docs not only correspond to what can and may be said or 
thought; it includes a part that is not transparent to thought. It is certainly not a question 
of concept, but concept docs not have the same extension as reality. This discussion would 
provide a basis for a fruitful dialogue between cultures. We must gradually recognize that 
no culture, religion, or ideology can save the world on its own. We need each other's help 
in this polarity, where every voice is necessary. No single culture has said or thought all chat 
can be said or thought. 

I would like co add one more corollary. 

The human condition is a constant swinging from /ogos to mythos and from mythos to 
logos, because myth cannot exist without logos, nor logos without myth. This might also help us 
go beyond any kind of monism, totalitarianism, or solipsism, even from an anthropological 
perspective. Myth and /ogos go together, and each is conditioned by the other. 
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In concluding this second part 1 would like to emphasize again that the survival of the 
world depends today on the cooperation of all cultures, and this cooperation must define 
its own rules of the game. No single culture can consider its own principles as the only ones 
that are valid. As I have often said, there are human invariables, but chere are no universal 
cultural invariables. I believe these nine aphorisms may be useful in helping to creating 
peaceful cooperation between men. 


The Parable by Eddington and Diirr 


For brevity, I present this third part in a different way, with a change of style. I start by 
telling my own parable, and then I supplement it with a comment to Eddington and Dürr's 
parable. 


My Parable 


The following story may describe the current world condition, our own condition, as 
also described elsewhere. 

A young man, holding a letter in his hand, weeps and says, “I have been writing a letter 
to my sweetheart every day for three years, and now she tells me she is going to marry the 
postman!” 

For three centuries we have been sending intermediaries with tools, telescopes, micro- 
scopes, and any instrument possible, with che help of ratio instrumentalis, so it is no wonder 
that we have fallen in love with the “postman,” the middleman, the go-between. For three 
centuries we have hinged our happiness and fulfillment as humans solely on measurements, 
intermediaries, and means, and in so doing we have created a world made entirely of tools and 
instruments. Everything is artificial, simply a means to an end. And yet we have lost sight of 
the end. Our daily contact is with che “postman.” We have fallen in love with the postman, 
who, like any loved one, needs our appreciation. It would be wrong now to blame science, 
but who among us here expressed appreciation for the flowers in this room? I also restrained 
myself. We need all kinds of tools; without them we experience such paralysis that even our 
own body seems like a complicated instrument. 

I will not dwell on this parable any further, except to ask: Who wrote che letters? Can we 
understand the meaning of life and the universe merely through an exchange of correspondence? 


The Parable by Sir Arthur Eddington and 
Professor Hans Peter Dürr 


We have been told that fishermen use five-centimeter nets; there are fish smaller than five 
centimeters, but we will not catch them. Eddington’s irony is clear when he says, “Anything 
uncatchable by nec is ipso facto outside the scope of ichthyological knowledge, and is not part 
of the kingdom of fishes which has been defined as the thema of ichthyological knowledge.” 

The solution is to make the nets finer and finer. But will we catch only fish? No, the net 
is now so fine that it catches many different kinds of particles. We can no longer distinguish 
between fish and nonfish. In the end we have particles so basic that they are not even particles. 
We wanted to catch fish ... and we met the postman! 

This, however, is not all. We clearly rake for granted that the sea exists, and that it is the 
natural environment for fish. As a young man I lived many years by the Mediterranean Sea, so 
all chis—fish, nets, and sea—makes perfect sense to me. Eddington and Dürr's Sitz im Leben. 
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Lalso lived many years in California, where the sea is for surfing and perhaps underwater 
sports. The problem, then, is the sea. Before, the sea was simply a prerequisite, because a fish 
without a sea is not a fish. The sea was the myth. Now, however, it is no longer a question of 
fishing, but of the sea itself. The sea is not only the place of fish, but also of surfing, diving— 
and oil. We now have a different reality. 

A third factor should be considered. I also lived for many years in northern India, where 
there is no sea. Of what use is it to me then? There are mountains, and there is air. Therefore, 
my conception of reality is completely different. I cannot say that the sea or the fish are true or 
false. Nor can I say that one reality is exactly che same as another. Reality, as such, cannot be 
reduced to a common denominator. When we talk about “reality,” we talk about something 
that includes us also, and over which we have no definitive power. To reality there is no "in 
front" (gegen-über), and as a consequence, no object (Gegen-stand). Nets and experiments do 
not help us; perhaps experiences will. We have to adjust, and count on the forces available to us. 

The question of the whole and of the reflection on reality require quite a differenc 
approach to a presumed part of reality. First, because we can neither exclude the subject nor 
reduce his role to that of a mere observer: we are included. Perhaps we lack a more "femi- 
nine; complementary approach to knowledge, as well as to love. Life will not be reduced 
to thought, nor to feeling, nor to che individual, nor to the human, nor to the cosmic. If we 
make these divisions, we fall into cultural schizophrenia. To talk about a "separate God" is 
equally useless. God as the Lord, the Creator, the Righteous Judge, is no longer convincing. 
Without the Divine, however, reality cannot be complete. The Divine cannot be manipulated 
by any instrument, not even through ratio strumentalis. The phrase Deus sive Natura is as 
inadequate as Deus sive Spiritus. 

I would like now to come back to the word “and” in the title of my lecture. This is a 
nonquantitative “and.” Mythos and logos, spirit and nature are neither two nor one—just as 
truth is neither one (risking totalitarianism) nor manifold (risking irrationalism). 

All chis requires a new innocence, which will free our creative and intelligent hands so 
they may transform the world into a polyphonic harmony. 
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A GOOD THEOLOGIAN SHOULD 
BE A LOVER OF MYTHS 


One of the major crises in the self-understanding of Christian theology is duc to 
the cosmological changes that have taken place in relatively recent times. As I have often 
commented, Cardinal Bellarmine was ultimately right in his dispute with Galileo Galilei. 
The scientist was concerned with “how the heavens go” (and he was right), while the theolo- 
gian was interested in “how to go to heaven” (and he also was right). There is no doubt that 
scientific investigation must be free, but it is not independent of theology. The relationship is 
ontonomic.! Without theology, cosmology loses its base. And without cosmology, theology 
loses its vehicle. Most of the alleged theological difficulties today are cosmological problems. 

By cosmology we mean not the logos (ratio) regarding the cosmos, but the kosmos-legein, 
the telling of the cosmos to us, its self-disclosure, the mythos in which we believe in order to 
understand things: che world or the myth in which we live and think. 

A few examples will clarify this. The resurrection: within a traditional cosmological 
worldview, the possibility, plausibility, and che fact of che resurrection offer no major 
difficulty. Spontaneous gencration was a matter of direct observation; interpenetration of 
bodies in their diverse layers was a matter of course; miracles did not need to be suspension 
of some alleged laws, and so on. The difficulty arises with the post-Newtonian worldview 
and post-Cartesian conception of space, time, matter, and spirit. Heaven, hell, resurrection, 
ascension, and most of che Christian symbols are undetermined and deprived of their full 
meaning if there is no cosmology undergirding those symbols. To go on theologizing with old 
notions as if nothing had happened in between only creates theological impasses. If heaven, 
for instance, has lost its place in the cosmos, it remains only an empty theological notion. 
There is no wonder that no one wants to go to heaven if heaven is nowhere. And yet there is 
no place for heaven in a scientific universe; it is already full. 

The present-day discussion on the Virgin Birth is another significant example of chis 
state of affairs. The traditional tenet of the Virgin Birth has nothing to do with a physi- 
ological function of a Cartesian body. It is of ancient cosmological and mythical stock, and 
it is simply linked to the saving power of Jesus. In the traditional view, Christ could only be 
considered a divine redeemer if he were free from the Original Sin. And since the Original 
Sin was believed to be transmitted by human seed... 


Original edition, 4 Good Theologian Should Be a Lover of Myths, in B. Bruteau (ed.), As We Are 
One. “Essays and Poems.” In Honour of Bede Griffiths (Pfafftown: Philosopher's exchange, 1991). 

! See R. Panikkar's contribution, Le concept dontonomie, at che 11th International Congress on 
Philosophy in 1953. Proceedings published in the same year by Nauwelaerts in Leuven. I have used 
this schema in many of my publications. 
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In short, Christian self-understanding is not independent from the human understanding 
of the world, and the latter has changed. I am not saying that we know better now and we 
have the right view of the world, chat alchemy is wrong and chemistry is right, that astrology 
is superstition and astronomy is science. [ am simply observing a change in cosmologies that 
affects all theological issues. 

Here something should be emphasized. Most of the contemporary theological efforts in 
this field accept as a given the prevalent cosmological worldview and attempt to reformulate 
theological insights within these parameters. This is a noble effort and almost necessary for 
those who believe in the modern scientific paradigm: the followers of Galileo! Typical examples 
are the eucharistic disputes and the controversies regarding creation versus evolution in the 
school curricula of some countries. Transubstantiacion and the creation of matter ex nihilo 
make no sense in a molecular and evolutionistic worldview. 

I do not agree with literal and fundamentalist interpretations, but I equally relativize the 
underlying cosmological views of modern science. The carth moves, but so does the sun. The 
Aristotelian category of substance may not offer any basis for the explanation of the Eucharist 
in our present context, but equally lacking, if not even more unconvincing, are the theories 
that speak of a mere change of meaning. We lack a proper cosmology. 

In short, Christian self-consciousness is neither autonomous nor heteronomous in rela- 
tion to its cosmological underpinnings. We have to discover their ontonomic relationship. It 
is not that science dictates what theology has to do, or vice versa,” but che fact remains chat 
we cannot have theology without cosmology, nor the latter without the former. A cosmology 
without a theology becomes itself cheological, that is, ultimate. A theology without a cosmology 
becomes meaningless, unless it itself turns into a cosmology. Even apophatic theology needs 
to deny words that are meaningless in our cosmos. 

I consider this fact of paramount importance. The present-day crisis is nor brought 
about by the conflict of cosmologies, but by che absence of them. The scientific view, strictly 
speaking, is not a true cosmology. It is only superficial popularizers who convert science into 
scientism. In fact, the scientists themselves repeatedly emphasize the limits of the scientific 
enterprise and are fully aware of the purely quantitative parameters of science. Often theology 
seeks to dissociate itself from any cosmology and limit itself to exegesis or hermeneutics. But 
neither science nor theology can function properly in a cosmological vacuum. Electrons may 
be only energy quanta detectable with a Geiger camera, and angels may themselves be of a 
purely intellectual nature, but the human being must “localize” them within a consistent or, 
at least, existent universe of discourse in order to understand them in a way relevant to human 
life. And yet we can find no suitable /ocus for electrons and angels without an underlying 
cosmology. What happens, then, is that we extrapolate the data and “localize” the electrons 
and the angels among the ruins of an obsolete cosmology. Now, because of the prevalent 
scientific culture we live in, we find it easier to place electrons (as minute entities) than 
angels (perhaps also as accumulations of energy). But in both cases electrons and angels do 
not acquire a proper degree of reality until they are integrated into their own universe. We, 
however, do not have such a universe—although scientists (perhaps more than philosophers) 
are trying to build one? 

My opinion is based on three points: 

First, we cannot build a worldview at will. If anything, this should be the work of poets 
and artists, since inspiration is needed more than just logical planning and calculus. 


2 Sec R. Panikkar, Ontonomia de la ciencia (Madrid: Gredos, 1961). 
3 Names such as I. Barbour, D. Bohm, F. Capra, K. Pribram, I. Priogine, P. Duhem, A. Koyré, and 
many others come to mind. 
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Second, we need a cross-cultural cooperation for this. It must be the fruit of mutual 
fecundation of culture and religions.* 

Third, che modern Christian consciousness has not yet become sufficiently aware of this 
cosmological predicament, and carries on with a generally uncritical attitude (for example, 
in repeating the Nicene Creed). 

Nevertheless, we should not think chat we can drink without containers or get rid of all 
structures and substructures. It is one thing to point out that many Christians can no longer 
reenact the Nicene Creed because the language has been torn from its own land, but quite 
another to believe chat we can finally totally demyrhicize.° We can only transmythicize. We 
do away with one myth at the price of adopting another. Some metaphysical systems may 
be unconvincing, but we cannot stop searching for a foundation for physics. That is what 
metaphysics is all about. The ground is always such because it covers the abyss. 

The relationship between mythos and logos is constitutive;’ the one cannot exist without 
the other. Our cosmological background is not detached from mythos, nor are science and 
theology possible without some mythic base. 

These considerations are directly related to a central point. They tell us that no single 
intellectual paradigm will ever fully be able to explain reality, because reality cannot be reduced 
to a paradigm. They also tell us chat our condition is just another stage in the adventure of 
reality. They teach us that consciousness (not absolute consciousness) is all that there is 
“in” reality. And chey can also help us overcome the dialectical impasse of our time, both in 
religion and in theology and science, by showing us that the problem of truth and reality 
can never be torally solved, because we are necessarily a part of it. We may objectify part of 
reality, but we cannot objectify it totally, since co do so would be to eliminate ourselves. It is 
at this level that the issue of pluralism finds its rightful place." 

In shore, any theology worthy of the name involves a theomythia, an unexplored field of 
the divine, an uncritically accepted foundation for its tools, a mythos on which it stands. “Show 
me this water the sages of speak of? che young fish demanded of its experienced parent. "You 
should not listen to these rumors of the philosophers,” replied the big fish. "No one has ever 
seen it.” And added, after a second thought, “And besides, if you ever did, you would die.” 

This is che myth I have been attempting to explain. 


* Sce, for example, R. W. Lovin and F. E. Reynolds, eds., Cosmogony and Ethical Order (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1985); S. H. Nasr, “The Role of Traditional Sciences in the Encounter of 
Religion and Science—An Oriental Perspective,” Religious Studies 20, no. 4 (1948): 519-41. See his 
previous work An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1964), revised in 1978. Also useful for consultation: W. F. Warren, The Earliest Cosmologies 
(New York: Eaton and Maines, 1909), as a historical document from the beginning of the new modern 
interest; and the remarkable work by S. Toulmin, The Return of Cosmology (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1982). 

* Scc J. S. O'Leary, “Questioning Back: The Overcoming of Metaphysics in Christian Creed.” 
CrossCurrents 34, no. 4 (Winter 1984): 405-13. 

€ Sce my first essay on this problem, R. Panikkar, La demitologizzazione nell'incontro e induismo, 
in E. Castelli, cd., I problema della demitizzazione (Padua: CEDAM, 1961), 243-66. 

? Sec C. Blanker, ed., Ancient Cosmologies (London: Allen & Unwin, 1975), to see the inner game 
between mythos and logos in any conception of the world. 

* Scc R. Panikkar, “The Myth of Pluralism,” CrossCurrents 29, no. 2 (Summer 1979): 197-230. 
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THE MYTH OF PRAJAPATI 


ORIGINATING FAULT OR CREATIVE IMMOLATION” 


APKETOV trj NEPA N KAKIA HUT 
Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. 


Mt 6:34 


The Problem 
The Universal Fact of Pain 


There is an undisputable element of suffering in che world. There is also evil, and we 
may be indifferent co it or nor. Call it real or imaginary, but we can scarcely deny it exists. 

Let us immediately clarify the traditional setting: the problem of pain stems from evil 
and suffering.’ Pain seems to be invariably che consequence of evil and, at the same time, 
the first step in overcoming it. An evil without pain would remain endlessly and hopelessly 
evil. The word “pain” (novy [poine; poena]) originally meant the price paid for redeeming 
a murder, but has since come to mean compensation, reparation, and vengeance, on the one 
hand, and punishment, chastisement, and penalty, on the other.” 

The original ambivalence of the term—suffering and sorrow / chastisement and punish- 
ment—was significant? In English the latcer sense has somewhat eroded over the years, but 


* [n R. Panikkar, Myth, Faith and Hermeneutics (New York: Paulisc Press, 1979; reprint Bangalore: 
ATC, 1983), chap. 4; Mito, fede ed ermeneutica. Il triplice velo della realtà (Milan: Jaca Book, 2000). 

! It is often remarked that KaKa, as understood in Mt 6:34 (the citation that opens this chapter), 
is unique in the New Testament, but we have not given sufficient attention to the problem of this “evil,” 
this “pain,” chat cach day carries with it. Evidently this “pain” has nothing to do with "mora!" evil, nor 
with a pessimistic or dualistic vision of reality. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof” Should we 
understand this to mean that evil is not at the beginning of the world (original sin), but comes with 
each day? 

* "Culture not only provides the vehicle for expressing pain, but it also supplies the myth which 
interprets pain as a God-willed necessity, as a punishment, as vengeance, as redemption, or even asa 
mystery" (I. Illich, "The Killing of Pain? in Hygenic Nemesis [Cuernavaca, Mexico: CIDOC, Cuaderno 
No. 86, 1974], 40). 

> The Greek own (poiene) also retains this sense of penalty in juridical terms. Subsequently, che 
same word was used in many of the neo-Latin languages with the meaning of suffering. In Sanskrit, 
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its roots are clear. In Sanskrit, for example, siksanam means to educate, form, and elevate, 
and also to punish, make suffer, and whip. 

The element connecting these two meanings is che notion that chrough the 
inflicted pain (punishment) the fault is eliminated, that i» accepting the punishment 
one erases one’s fault. The (accepted) punishment cancels the fault, because the fault 
itself is a punishment. 

Vicarious atonement, traditional penal laws, forgiveness obtained through repentance, 
perfection attained by asceticism, the suffering of Christ, and so on, are a few examples of 
the same problem (although with very different value): pain is redemptive; suffering has a 
positive, purifying function in human life.‘ 

If no pain is without suffering, the implications are grave: suffering would appear to 
be the ultimate structure of the world, because it is through this suffering that the afflicted 
order seems to be restored. 

This is the myth of pain. We suffer and we find in this suffering a value that transcends 
anything that a physical and psychic causality might propose. Each sin deserves its pain; the 
bond between sin and punishment is moral as well as ontological. The sin carries with it 
remorse, and at the same time a penalty, since an objective order of human or divine law has 
been broken. Such is the traditional position in most cultures and religions.’ The traditional 
justification of hell, for example, is rooted in a similar rationale: a “grievous” or “mortal” sin 
merits an "eternal" punishment. It would be divine injustice not to punish such a sin with 
a pain of the same order. 

The ultimate issue in this problem is as follows: There seems to be a defect, a sin, a taint 
in the cosmic order, in creation. There must be something cutting very deep into Man and 
the World if perfection, destiny, joy, plenitude, and divinization (it matters little what name 
we give it) can be attained solely on a path of suffering, by way of the cross.” 


“pain” might be translated literally with dazda: staff, rod (see the Greek 6£v6pov, tree), and also 
pida, which originally meant suffering, pain and later took on the meaning of torture, correction (sce 
pidagrba: torture chamber, reformatory). Significantly, the verb pid was originally used to indicate the 
action of pressing the soma plant. Thus, the action of sacrifice produced suffering. Sanskrit also uses 
vedand to express suffering, pain, and torture, and the same word also means perception, sensation. 

* “My servants rejoice in suffering; they suffer when they do not suffer,” St. Catherine of Siena said 
(Dialogues, tr. Hurtaud, ed. Lethielleux, 1:289). "At chat time I did not realize that to become a saint it 
was necessary to suffer a great deal,” adds St. Thérése of Lisieux in Histoire d'une ame (Lisieux 1944), 65. 
See “pati et contemni pro te” [to suffer and be despised for Thee], uttered by St. John of the Cross and 
a great number of saints, and the definition of "the perfect joy” given by St. Francis of Assisi (Fioretti). 
One could also add many other such testimonies from the most diverse traditions. 

5 See, for example, Thomas Aquinas, ST I-II, q.87, a.1ff. 

$ For want of a better word, we will use “creation,” “creature,” and similar words, in the most 
elementary sense of “the production of beings,” without necessarily implying the notion of creatio ex 
nihilo or that of a personal God. As a generic term we prefer “creation” to the “emanation” used by 
Thomas Aquinas (ST I, q.45). To express the same concept, Sanskrit uses sarj, "emit; and sometimes 
also nir-md, "construct; used in the middle voice. Neither the active nor the passive voice suffices to 
express the act by which the world proceeds from its source. 

7 Sec the wealth of material presented in Guilt or Pollution and Rites of Purification: Proceedings 
of the XI International Congress of the International Association for the History of Religions, Claremont, 
1965, vol. 2 (Leiden: Brill, 1968). ; 
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The Awareness of Pain as Punishment 


We live the myth of pain fully when we do not question the fragile double meaning of 
the word pain, that is, when we take for granted that pain as suffering and pain as punishment 
go hand in hand, and chat their result is the restoring of order. It is a universal belief chat 
misfortune is a consequence of sin and thus that pain-suffering is always pain-punishment 
and, therefore, pain-purification. In Western countries this equation can still be found in 
popular consciousness, education, penal laws, and so on. We punish a child in che same 
way we punish a criminal, or as the ascetic punishes himself: to correct unruliness, pay a 
debr, purify or correct oneself, deserve forgivencss, gain or regain inner freedom, and so 
forth. All this rests on the myth of pain. We speak of correcting a breach of justice so that 
we may obrain rightful vengeance (we even speak of vindictive justicc!). The guilty, we say, 
must pay their debt—but to whom? And if this were not enough, we chastise chem (so it 
is generally claimed) in order to cure them, correct them, give them a new dignity within 
society, induce them co repudiate their offense against the established order, or so that 
their punishment might serve as an example. An entire theology of redemption, spiritual 
life, and social order has been based on these presuppositions. 

The essential question is noc to know who has the right to inflict pain, but to understand 
why punishment exists at all. The first answer, which itself is a demythicized answer, illustrates 
the medicinal character of pain,? but clearly this is not satisfactory. Experience alone shows, 
and psychology confirms, that today pain has largely lost its purifying value. Even if punish- 
ment still retained its medicinal character, the question would not be resolved, since one 
could still ask why it is necessary to make someone suffer in order co purify chem. 

This problem becomes critical once we begin to demythicize. The moment we ask why 
we must "suffer" (for our neighbor, or for a moral fault, or even with no apparent reason), 
we no longer accept pain per se; the purifying value of pain diminishes in direct proportion 
to its demythicization. In short, pain without the myth loses its raison d'être and becomes 
intolerable. The myth ceases to be effective as soon as you question pain as a purifying 
process. Without "faith" there is no salvation, which means that once we cease to believe in 
the purifying power of pain it loses its saving function? 

Here we come face-to-face with a universal problem. What is the meaning of suffering? 
Why do we suffer? The myth of the fall seeks only to explain this cosmic scandal while safe- 
guarding the prestige of God. In che Indic tradition," the law of karma asserts the normality 
of suffering, since it regards pain as always “consequential” and never “original.” Buddhism 
likewise begins with the central fact of sorrow; the “original sin” of the Bible claims only co 
explicate suffering and evil without blasphemy. 

Up until today the myth of pain has been presented in different ways and has provoked 
different reactions, but we have always respected the myth as such. Regarding suffering, for 
example, we seek to eliminate it (Buddhism), deny it (Hinduism), explain it (Judaism, Islam), 


* See, for example, “And behold, they brought to him a paralytic lying on his bed; and when Jesus 
saw their faith he said to the paralytic, ‘Take heart, my son; your sins are forgiven’” (Mt 9:2). Sec also 
"Sce, you are well! Sin no more, that nothing worse befall you” (Jn 5:14). Or again: “Rabbi, who 
sinned, this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” (Jn 9:2). 

? "Omnis poena est medicina, sed non semper respectu peccantis,” says Scholasticism. See, for 
example, Thomas Aquinas, ST I-H, q.87, a.2, ad 1; a.3 ad 2; I-II, q.39, a.2, ad 1; 2.4 ad 3; etc. 

1% The adjective "Indic" is used here to refer to the culture of the Asian subcontinent, as opposed 
to the adjective “Indian,” which refers to India as a modern nation (TN). 
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or transfigure it (Christianity) —and we succeed in the same measure that people believe the 
myth and live according to it. Today, however, even the myth of pain is being demythicized. 
Where will this lead? 

Most cosmogonic myths have, in one way or another, tried to find a plausible answer 
to this distressing human question. It is not my intention to dwell on this subject in detail 
here. My aim is merely co present a myth of pain that is different from those currently in 
place in the cultures and religions that have developed in the Mediterranean area. This may 
bring to light an important consideration for contemporary theology, namely, that faith 
is not necessarily bound to a particular religion. Faith is not a religion, but stands at the 
foundation of all religion. 

I have no intention here either of Hinduizing Christianity or Christianizing Hinduism. 
I am convinced, in fact, that, first of all, chis is primarily a human problem, which is felt and 
expressed in almost every religious tradition and cannot be monopolized by any religion or 
philosophy, and second, that a mutual fecundation between Hinduism and Christianity on 
the deeper levels of myth is not only possible but imperative in our kairos. It is not enough to 
simply compare doctrines, we must also reconcile our myths. I should also add thar, in going 
beyond the classical Hindü interpretation, our hermeneutic is itself a conscious attempt at 
symbiosis. It would be foolish, however, to rush things and present as a synthesis what we 
can only offer as a working hypothesis. 


The Christian Answer: Original Sin 


The Christian answer to the question of the origin of suffering, chat on which the entire 
social order of the Western world rests, says that in the beginning God created the world, 
that the creation was good, and more specifically, that God created Man in his own image 
and likeness." Later, because of a sin that was at the least a sin of disobedience, the first Man 
lost his original innocence, became a sinner, was cut off from God, and punished—he and 
the entire human race chat would come after him.'? This is the myth of the fall, che dogma 
of the original sin. It is Man who falls, noc God. We shall come back later to this point. It is 
hardly necessary to mention that the myth of original sin is not originally Christian. Yet the 
Christian fact, the fact of the cross, is grafted into the myth of original sin. 

The myth of original sin has two weak points. One concerns the origin of evil, which 
remains unexplained. How can Man commit evil if he has been created “good”? The other 
(on which we shall focus here) is the problem of a God who must yield to the demands of 
justice: Man has sinned and therefore God must punish him. God can forgive Mans sin, but he 
cannot, apparently, spare Mans pain. The myth of pain, therefore, seems to be superior to God. 

Theology answer is well known: God can avoid inflicting pain but he chooses not to, 
because pain is not malevolent but healing, medicinal. And yet this same theology recog- 
nizes that God could have "invented" a less bitter medicine. Thus the myth of pain becomes 
the mystery of pain. The difficulty is clear: if God can forgive the sin and spare the pain and 
does not, it rather casts doubt on his generosity. 


" See Gen 1:27. 

12 See Gen 3:14ff. See for similar myths, R. Pettazzoni, Miti e leggende, UTET (Turin, 1948-1959), 4 vols. 

D "Poena cst bona simpliciter, et mala secundum quid” [Pain is in itself good, but from a certain 
point of view also evil, simply good and partly evil], a Thomist thesis reads. See Thomas Aquinas, ST 
H-I, q.19, a.1,¢. 
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The Myth of Prajapati 


The texts of Hindü scripture, which are strikingly rich and extraordinarily varied, also 
provide us with a basic insight regarding the cosmogonic myth. This basic insight, however, 
cannot be properly expressed in words because it docs not adequately translate into eidos, an 
idea. “Beyond” being and non-being “there is" a sad, this, the One, ekam, which “stands” ac the 
source of everything." It is here that we find che myth of Prajapati, che God par excellence,'* 
the Father of creatures, of all chose who are born (jata).” He is the onc who has procreative 
energy.'® In the famous hymn to Hiranyagarbha, the “golden germ” of Book X of the Rg 
Veda, Prajapati is hailed as the creator of heaven and earth, of the waters and all chat lives, 
the one whose authority all the Gods recognize.!? He is the father of the Gods,” the Only 
One from the beginning. He is the first to make sacrifice.” 

In the following account we will call “God” che Supreme Principle, brahman, the Being 
considered as the Absolute, and so on. These concepts doubtless have very different conno- 
tations, but since we cannot deal with it all at once, we will call this ultimare reality “God.” 
For the purposes of this study it does not matter from which point of view we sce it, or by 
what name we call it. 

In the hymn cited, this entity is identified with che interrogative pronoun kah, "who?"? 


4 Sec RV. X.129.2: “The One breathed without breath, by its own impulse. Other than char was 
nothing else at all"; AV V.8.H: “What moves, what flies, what stands quite still, what breathes, what 
breathes nor, blinks the eye, all chis, concentrated into a single One, though multiple its forms, sustains 
the earth”; IsU 4: “It is unmoving: yet faster than the mind. Thus moving faster, it is beyond the reach 
of the senses. Ever steady, it outstrips all that run. By its mere presence, the cosmic energy is enabled co 
sustain the activities of living beings.” 

15 This essentially agrees wich che tradition of the Brahmanas; see AB X.1.5: "In the beginning 
Prajäpati was here as One only.” In other traditions—at times represented in the Brahmanas them- 
selves—brahman takes the place of “God.” See SB X1.2.3.1, which speaks of brahman (Brahma vai 
idam agre äsit tad devan asrjata [In the beginning brahman was this {universe}. He created the Gods] 
using the same words as in TB [1.2.7.1 for Prajapati (Prajapatib prajáb asrjata [Prajápati created the 
living beings] (Muir translation). See J. Gonda, "The Popular Prajápati? History of Religions 22, no. 
2 (November 1982): 129-49, which explains how Prajapati is not a recent deity, as scholars mainly 
believe, but chat “there is sufficient data pointing co the existence of Prajapati in a comparatively carly 
period of Indian history as a 'popular' deity" (147). 

16 See Homer, //iad 1V.68, and Plato, Timaeus 37c, where the Supreme God is called the father 
of the Gods and of men. 

17 Sec the entire Brahmanic tradition. For example: TB 11.3.6.1; GopB 11.3.9; TMB XX1.2.1; 
XXIV.11.2; etc., in which the same formula is repeated again and again: Prajäpatih Prajah asriata. Sec 
S. Levi, La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brähmanas, PUF, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1966), 25ff. 

18 See AV XIX.17.9: “May Prajápati who possesses the procreative energy (prajananavant) ... 
protect us.” 

9? RV X.121.1-2: “In the beginning arose the Golden Germ, born Only Lord ofall created things, 
sustainer of the earth and of this heaven... Giver of vital breath, of power and vigor, he whose command- 
ments all the Gods acknowledge, the Lord of death, whose shade is life immortal.” 

2° See SB X1.1.6.14: “Now, these are the deities who were created out of Prajapati— Agni, Indra, 
Soma and Pararneshthin Prajapatya" (Eggeling translation); TS 111.3.7.1: Prajápatir devasuran asriata; 
also TB 1.4.11; VIIIL 1.3.4; TMB XVIII 1.1, etc. 

21 See SB 11.2.4.1: "In the beginning, to be sure, the Lord of Creatures was One only" 

? TB 1.1.2.1; MaitS 1.8.1; SB 1.2.4.6; 1.4.4.1; V1.2.3.1; etc. 

B See the refrain of RV X.121.1-9: * What God (kah) shall we adore with our oblation?"; or again: 
“Prajapati, who is he?” (TMB VIL8.3; AB X11.10.1; TS 1.7.6.6; SB1V.5.6.4). One legend tells us the 
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God is the Who on which everything rests, and coward which everything is directed: action, 
thought, being, and so on. 

To better understand this myth, we might consider separately chree aspects: solitude, 
sacrifice, and integration. 


Solitude 


In the beginning there was nothing, not even nothingness; there was absolute vacuity. 
“Then was not nonexistent nor existent: there was no realm of air, no sky beyond it.” Death 
was not then, nor was there aught immortal: no sign was there, the day's and night's divider. 
That One Thing, breathless, breathed by its own nature.” Apart from it was nothing what- 
soever." Darkness there was: at first concealed in darkness.”** Radical solitude is the primary 
symbol of the unity and transcendence of the Indescribable, its perfection as well as its 
simplicity, its original, primordial character.?? 

Subsequently, so to speak (clearly there can be no question of temporal or even onto- 
logical priority, which at this level would make no sense), "All that existed then was void 
and formless: by the great power of Warmth was born that One.” The non-being wanted 
to be and so it was.?! Prajapati said, "Let me be!” and so he was, the Self (dtmzan) in the form 
ofa person (purusavidhah).* The Self looked around and, of course, saw nothing but itself. 
Thus it became aware of itself, saying "I am" (soham)? 

The One begins to be with itself and, discovering its own company, its shadow, so to 
speak, breaks its total solitude. Solitude becomes isolation. The Self becomes aware of this 
isolation and is afraid.”* Anxiety, che purest anxiety of being, of being alone in the face of 


origin of che name: “Indra, having slain Vrtra, having won all victories, said co Prajapati, "Let me be 
what thou art; lec me be great.” Prajapati replied, “Then who am 1?” "Even that which thou hast said,” 
he answered; then indeed did Prajapati become Who by name” (AB X11.10.1) (Keith translation). TB 
11.2.10.1—2 gives a slightly different version: “Prajapati created Indra, the last born of the Gods, and 
sent him co rule over the Gods as their sovereign. The Gods said, “Who are you? We are better than you.” 
Indra reported the Gods’ words to Prajapati. Now at this time Prajapati had the splendor of the sun. He 
(Indra) said to him, “Give me this and I will be the Gods’ sovereign.” "And if I give it to you; he replied, 
“then who will I be?” “You will be what you say.” And Prajapati was named Ka (see S. Levi, op. cit.; 17.) 

** See the marvelous hymn addressed to skambba, the cosmic pillar, in AV X.7. a. vgr. verse 7: 
“The One on whom the Lord of Life leant for support when he propped up the world—Tell me of 
thar Supporr—who may he be?" 

3 RVX.129.1. 

?6 Svadbá (from sva + dha), by his own power. 

Y RVX.292. 

* RV X.129.5. 

29 See the expression of Tertullian: "Ante omnia enim deus erat solus" (Adversus Praxean 5.1). 
Speaking of che incratrinitarian Jogos, he adds, "Tunc igitur etiam ipse sermo speciem et ornatum suum 
sumit, sonum ct uocem cum dicit Deus: Fiat lux. Hacc est nativitas perfecta Sermonis dum ex deo 
procedit" (Ibid. 7.1). 

* RV X.129.3. 

3 TB11.29.1 (tad asad eva san mano ‘kuruta syam iti). Scc TU 11.7. 

2 BULL. 

» Ibid. 

^ Sec BUL4.2, 
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nothingness, appears. It secs its own image and takes fright. It feels no joy in being alone,” 
but is bored and disgusted.** It is about to lose its innocence.” 

Then reason overcomes fear: if there is nothing, there is nothing to fear, thinks the Self.” 
The irrationality of fear becomes obvious. Self-reflection intervenes and innocence disappears. 
The Self, reflecting upon itself, loses its simple solitude. Then finding itself naked, so to speak, 
realizing it was alone, it desired a second.” This longing for a second became unbearable. Ic 
wanted co be many, it longed for procreation. Ic simply desired.” 

Thus, still in the depths of chat primordial night, it began to emerge from itself.“ “The 
path is dark"? Prajapati desired a second, and so began the process of sacrifice, of alienation, 
of the Cross. 


Sacrifice 


Prajäpati desired a second.” He could have cried our, like che God of che Mordvines, "If 
I had a partner, I would make the world!" but che God of Hinduism had no primal matter 
from which to create the universe.” He had no alternative but to sacrifice himself, and there- 
fore the dismembering of Prajapati becomes the primordial sacrifice by which everything 
has been made.* Creation then is a sacrifice,” a giving of oneself,** a creative immolation.*? 


5 See BU 1.4.3: “He found no joy.” 

36 See BU VIII.7.1ff. (the teaching of Prajäpati on the ärman). 

9 See Gen 3:7 sq. 

* Scc BU 1.4.2: “He was afraid; so, even today, one who is all alone is afraid. He thought to himself: 
‘Since nothing exists except me, of what am I afraid?’ Thereupon his fear vanished, for of what should 
he have been afraid? It is ofa second that fear arises.” Fear, anxiety, in Hungarian is félelem. The root fel 
means “half” When we are not yet full, complete, whole, then we feel fear, anxiety. 

3% Ibid. “He yearned for a second.” See also, for Prajapati who desired progeny, SB VI.1.1.8; TS 
VII, 1.1.4; TB 1.2.9.5; AB X.1.5; etc. 

*# See CU V12.3: "It thought: ‘Would that I might be many! Would that I might procreate!” 
(tad aiksata bahu syam prajäyeyeti). 

*! Sec RV X.190.1. 

* RVL164.47. See the commentary in V. S. Agrawala, Vision in Long Darkness (Varanasi: Bhargava 
Bhushan Press, 1963), 184ff. 

** See BU L4.3 and TMB VLS.1 (Prajapatir akamayata bahu syam prajäyeyeti), ctc. 

^ See U. Harva, Die religiose Vorstellungen der Mordwinen (Helsinki, 1954), 154 (apud M. Eliade, 
Structure et fonction du mythe cosmogonique, in the collective work La naissance du monde (Paris: du 
Scuil, 1959], 489). 

*5 It should be emphasized here that Christian theology, despite che negations, rests heavily on a 
Greek idea. The ex nihilo makes no sense if separated from a polemic against the notion of a den 1LOLPYOG 
that makes the world, shapes primordial matter, converts chaos into cosmos. We know well enough that 
the word 8eptovpyyoo —which is so popular in Greek literature and Gnostic terminology—is never 
used in the Septuagint to designate the Creator. In the New Testament it appears only in Heb 11:10. 

* TS VII.1.1.4ff.: “He meted out the Trivrt [Stoma] from his mouth. . . . From his breast and 


arms he meted out che Pancadasa Stoma. ... From his belly he meted out the Sapradasa Stoma” (Keith 
translation), etc. 


#7 Sec RV X.90. 
** See the Sanskrit sua-dhä and its sacrificial sense. 


#9 See the sentence by Plato: tuxterv emue nuov N ovac [our nature desires co procreate], 
Symposium 206c. 
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However, there was no one to offer the sacrifice to, no one to receive it, so Prajápati had to 
be at once the high priest? the sacrifice (victim), the receiver of the sacrifice, and even its 
result. He divided, therefore, himself into as many parts as were necessary to complete the 
creation. From this total sacrifice? everything was created: verses and melodies, horses and 
all animals, the four human castes. His head formed the sky, his chest che atmosphere, his 
waist the occan, his feet the earth, the moon was generated from his mind, and from his cye 
the sun had birth, Indra and Agni from his mouth were born, and Vayu from his breath,” 
and so all the rest.** Even evil was created by him: “Verily, I have created evil for myself since, 
after creating, there has come to be, as it were, darkness for me"? 

What moved Prajäpati to create? Himself, for an act of God can have neither antecedent 
cause nor final motivation; Prajäpati is sufficient for himself. If he decides to sacrifice himself 
it is neither for someone—who does not exist—nor for something outside himself—which 
cannot exist either. A single force leads Prajäpati to create: the desire for progeny, the 
need to multiply himself! Here the texts speak of two mysterious factors that are like the 
immanent power of reality and the intimate force that animates Prajäpati: tapas and kama. 

Whether we refer to the personalist tradition that symbolizes in Prajapati che origin 
of all, or the nonpersonal tradition, according to which the One comes forth from 
nothingness, from non-being, it is always through these two “powers” that the creative 
process originates. It is tapas, the primordial heat, ardor, initial fire, divine concentra- 
tion, energy, the creative vitality that sets in motion the entire cosmos: 


Order (rz4) and Truth (satya) are born 
of incandescent (abbiddha) Heat (tapas). 
From it is born Night. 

From it the Ocean and its waves.” 


5 This is not contradictory: the gift has value and consistency in itself. Sce G. van der Leeuw, 
Religion in Essence and Manifestation (New York: Harper, 1963), 13, 50ff. 

3! See AB VIL8.2; XXXIV.1.1; TB II.1.2.1ff.; SB 1.2.4.6, etc. 

2 See TB V1L2.1: "Praiàpati gave his very self to the Gods in the form of a sacrifice" [Prajapatir 
devebhya ätmanam yanam krtvä präyacchat]; see also SB X1.1.8.2ff., ecc.; TMB V11.2.1, etc. 

5 See SBX.22.1: “For up until this time there existed no other chat was worthy of sacrifice.” 

** Sec RV X.90; see also SB X1.1.8.5: “And when (on the following day) he performs the sacrifice, 
then through sacrifice he redeems himself from the Gods, even as Prajapati thereby redeemed himself” 
(Eggeling translation). 

55 See RV X.90.8. 

56 Sec ibid. If. 

* RVX.90.13. 

58 See SB XT.1.6.1ff. 

59 SB X1.1.6.9. Sce also che interesting biblical parallels: Is 45:6-7: “I am the LORD, and there is 
none else. I form the light and create darkness. I make peace and create evil. I che Lorn do all these 
things"; Is 41:23; Amos 3:6; Lam 3:38; Mic 1:12; Zeph 1:12, etc. 

© Sec Prov 16:4: "universa propter semetipsum operatus est Dominus” [the Lord has made all 
things for himself], and the role of this text in Christian Scholastic theology. See, for example, Thomas 
Aquinas, Contra Gentes 111.17; IV.34. 

6 SBVL1.1.8 (Prajapatir akamayata bhüyant syam prajäyeyeti). 

€ RVX.190.1. 
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Thus, in che beginning, when other than the One there was nothing whatsoever, when dark- 
ness covered darkness like the divine vitality hidden by its own attributes (gua), the One 
shrouded in emptiness showed itself by the power of tapas.“ 

It is also through sapas, by concentrating his heat, his creative energy, that Prajäpati 
dismembers himself. 

However, desire (käma) itself is the original reaching out, the first seed (retas) of 
Consciousness (zanas).© Undoubtedly, it is by searching within themselves that the poets 
discover the bond of Being in non-being.” This is how kama, desire or love, appears. This 
love or desire cannot be a desire for something that does not exist; it is a concentration on 
itself and in a certain sense it is related to tapas: it penetrates itself until it implodes and so 
dismembers itself. 

Tapas and kama go together. Love is the ardor that produces the power to create; the 
energy of tapas is activated by the love that provokes it: “He desired: ‘May I become many, 
may I engender’ He practiced tapas. Having practiced tapas, he created the whole world, 
such as it is." 9? i 

Here is the second aspect, immolation. In order for Being to be, it must immolate itself. 
Being is much more than a noun, it has the value of a verb—a transitive verb, in fact. Even a 
divine being cannot live without giving itself, without loving, without sacrificing itself (both 
ad intra and ad extra, a certain theology might add). 


Integration 


Prajapati is dismembered, and his body has given birth to all creatures"? He has sacrificed 
himself. Once the sacrifice is performed, however, there is nothing left of him. Creation 
is such a self-immolation that after having created the world, Prajapati lay exhausted, old, 
feeble in spirit; he feels “emptied” and he fears death.” We should not forget that Prajapati 
was both mortal and immortal,” that although he was mortal he produced immortals from 


9 See SU 1.3: "[Sages] well-practised (yoga) in meditation have glimpsed God's native (dtma-) 
power hidden deeply behind his attributes (gura)” (Zachner translation). 

& See RV X.129.2-3. 

6 See TB11.2.9.1ff.: “He became fervent (or practised rigorous abstraction, atapyata). From 
this fervor (or abstraction) smoke was produced. He again became fervent. From that fervor fire was 
produced" (Muir translation), etc. 

See RV X.129.4. Retas, seminal fluid. 

' Ibid. 

9 Sce SB VI.1.1.1. 

9 TUILG. 

79 See AV VII.80.3: "No one but thou, Prajapati, none beside thee, pervading, gave to all these 
forms their being” (Griffith translation). Cf. the translation by L. Silburn, Instant et Cause. Le discontinu 
dans la pensée philosophique de l'Inde (Paris: Vrin, 1955), 51. 

71 TBL2.6.1. Sec also TMB XXV.17.3ff. and SB IIL9.1.1ff.: “Now Prajapati (the lord of creatures), 
having created living beings, felt, as it were, exhausted [riricänah, lit. ‘emptied’}. The creatures did not 
abide with him for his joy and food. He chought within him, ‘I have exhausted myself, and the object for 
which I have created has not been accomplished: my creatures have tumed away from me, the creatures 
have not abode with me for my joy and food" (Eggeling translation). And again SB X.4.2.2: "Having 
created all chings chat exist, he felt like onc emptied out, and was afraid of death.” 

7? See SB X.1.3.2: "Now, onc half of that Prajapati was mortal, and the other half was immortal: 
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himself? He can die and he fears death. The price of creation, of crue creation, is death; only 
if Prajapaci immolates himself completely can he actually create. When he had produced 
the beings from himself, when it was all over and he was exhausted and dismembered, che 
breath went out from his body, and after his breath left him the Gods also left. In modern 
language (though not altogether alien to the period): God is dead from having created; he 
has immolated himself so that his creature might be; the world is simply God sacrificed, 
immolated. He says to Agni, "Remake me,” and cried out loudly, "Alas, my life!” The waters 
heard him; with the agniborra they came to his aid, they brought him back his torso," while 
the Gods carried his limbs back to him. As the consummation of the sacrifice itself, Prajapati 
is redeemed from death. He was sacrificed and now he lives.” He was dismembered, but he 
is the same, literally because the sacrifice literally remade him. It is by sacrifice that che Gods 
have existence and immortality.”® It is by sacrifice that Prajäpati, benefiting from his own 
sacrifice, is, as it were, rebuilt anew.” 

Once born, however, the creatures flee from the Creator; as soon as they were gener- 
ated they departed, turning away from hifn.*? The creatures feared their Creator, feared they 
would be reabsorbed by him. Yet, left co themselves, they fell into total confusion.) There 
was no harmony between them, and they began devouring one another. In desolation,” 
Prajapati decided to devour them. Knowing his intention, the creatures fled, terrified. He 
said to them, “Come back to me; 1 will devour you in such a way that, once eaten, you will 
multiply yourselves in progeny.”®? He lifted a beacon for them; seeing the light, the creatures 
came back to him.* 

It is here, in the second stage, when creation has taken place, that the myth of incest 
comes into play." We are not told how the cosmos began, but how this same cosmos went 
forward, or upward, or backward. The Indian myth of incest appears in two main forms: che 
incest of God, the father of creation, with his own daughter, often symbolized as Usas, the 


with that part of him which was mortal he was afraid of death” (Eggeling translation). (Cf. Mt 26:36ff.) 

? See BU 1.4.6. 

™ See SB VI.1.2.12. 

7s SB VLL2.13. 

"6 TB 1L3.6.1. 

” See Rev 5:6 and 12, which speak of "agnum stantem tamquam occisum." 

78 See SB VIIL6.1.10; TS V1.3.4.7. 

? SBILÁA.1ff. 

* TMB XXI1.2.1. 

8! See TB IL27.1. 

8 See TMB XXIV.11.2. 

9 See TMB XXI1.2.1. 

^ See 7B 1.1.5.4. 

55 The problem of incest is well known in the field of anthropology, and the literature it has produced 
on the subject is rich and complex. For a psychological discussion, scc E. Neumann, Ursprungsgeschichte 
des Bewusstseins (Surich: Rascher, 1949); English translation: The Origins and History of Consciousness, 
trans. R. F. C. Hill (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954). More recently, the subject has gained 
importance with the rise of structuralism. For a good summary, see Y. Simonis, Claude Lévi-Strauss 
ou la "passion de l'inceste" (Paris: Aubier-Montagne, 1968). Lévi-Strauss gocs so far as to say, "Before it 
(the prohibition of incest), Culture had not yet been born; with it, Nature ceased to exist with Man, 
as the supreme realm. The prohibition of incest is the process by which Nature surpasses itself” (Les 
structures elementaires de la parente [Paris: PUF, 1949], 31). 
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dawn, the sky," and the incest of Yama and Yami, brother and sister, the primordial couple.” 
In che case of the latter the need for incest is clear enough: it is necessary for perpetuating 
the human race. And yet the incest taboo is so strong that, in spite of Yami's arguments, her 
brother Yama resists the temptation (according co the main texts). 

The meaning of the first type of incesc—berween God and his creature—is obvious: 
creation, once brought forth, tries to free itself from its Creator, but left to itself it is lifeless 
and chaotic. God muse reenter his creatures in order to give them life.” After creating his 
creature, he penetrates her, and in doing so he becomes that which is and that which has been, 
or that which is (the manifest—sat) and that which is otherwise (the unmanifest—tyat), or 
again, the refuge and the lack of refuge, the knowing and the unknowing, reality and unreality. 
Reality became all that exists. It is this we call Reality.” 

This first type of myth presents many variations. We will simply refer co a few of the 
most characteristic passages, since it is not necessary to give here an exhaustive account. 
Prajäpati produces, generates, separates from himself a feminine counterpart. With her he 
copulates in order to create other beings. The creature recognizes her parentage in him, is 
ashamed, and fices. She disguises herself as a cow, but he becomes a bull and impregnates 
her; then one by one she takes on other female forms, and he the corresponding male 
forms. Thus the couples of the universe are generated.” 

‘The most popular version of this myth, the incest of father and daughter, survives in 
the Puranas. For creation to continue to exist, it must be fecundated again and again by its 
Creator, and so Prajapati pursues the goddess Usas or Dyaus in order to possess her?? Since 
everything is his creation, his offspring, this amounts co incest. The other Gods (his sons) 
cannot accept this behavior and decide to avenge their sister.” In spite of the reproach and 
contempt of the Gods, however, Prajäpati is determined to commit the incest, to descend 
again,” co render creation fertile and chercby incorporate it into his own life? 

Occasionally, because this version scems too crude, the incest is shifted from Prajapati 
to his sons.” Such moral scruples are found not only among contemporary writers who 


56 See for RV only: 1.71.5; 1.164.33; I11.31.1; VL17.3 (ambiguous, but nevertheless see X.61.7; 
VI.12.4). 

# Subsequently, Manu was to be the first Man and Yama the first Man to dic, and thus the king 
of che dead in the nether world. 

38 Sce RV X.10.1f.; AV XVIIL1.8ff. Tempting as ic is, I also leave aside a proper consideration of 
the second type of myth, i.c., that of Yama and Yami. For a Japanese version of this same myth of brother- 
sister incest, cf. the Shinto story of Izanaki and Izanami. See Y. Kojima, “The Myth of the Marriage of 
Izanaki and Izanami; Religion East and West (Tokyo) 35, no. 4 (March 1962): 171. Interestingly enough, 
this ancient myth has been revived in the new Japanese religion Tenrikyo. See Shozen Nakayama, A 
Short History of Tenrikyö (Tenri: Tenrikyö Kyókai Honbu, 1960), 15-18. 

9? TBIL2.1. 

” Sec TB 11.2.7.1; GopB 11.3.6. See also Gen 2:7. 

? TU 11.6. 

® Sec BU1.4.3f. 

9* See the legend of Manu procreating with his daughter (the sacrifice) after she had “resisted” 
Mitra and Varuna in SB 1.8.1.1-10. The passage is the continuation of the Indian version of the story 
of the flood. 

** See SB VLI.3.8; AB XIII; MaitS IV.2.12, etc. 

55 Sec TUILG. 

% See TB 11.2.7.1; GopB 11.3.6 (see also Gen 2:7). 

7 KausB V1.1. 
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attempt to explain the myth symbolically, but are evident from the very beginning. And yet 
the “fact,” that is, che myth, is meticulously reported. This implies that to che sis, the ancient 
seers, incest is more than just a shameful ace. The human act is wrong, and even blasphemous, 
precisely because it imitates a specifically divine act that can be reenacted only mystically, if at 
all, but not mimicked. Not only does che modern and the traditional mentality shrink from 
such behavior, but the Gods themselves share the same repulsion. We may say the reason 
lies in the fact that the Gods are merely supra-anthropomorphic figures; they are not really 
supreme and their moral code reflects our own. We could equally add that the myth regards 
a primordial natural fact, whereas the Gods belong to human culture. In any case, Prajapati’s 
action is unique and cannot be reduced to any general paradigm. 

The texts to which I have briefly referred cover a wide range of fundamental topics. All of 
them speak of incest, but che purpose is not always the same. Limiting ourselves co Prajäpati, 


we find the following motifs: 


© A certain type of anthropomorphic love. The Creator falls in love with his daughter 
and tries to seduce her; the Gods protest and go to save their sister. Rudra takes on 
the role of avenger and pierces Prajäpati with a dart. Afterward the Gods take care 
of their father,” and later tradition provides a ritualistic explanation.” 

e The desire to complete bis own creation. The first creatures to issue from Prajäpati were 
lifeless. A second intervention was necessary in order to give life—divine life—to 
the world. Here incest represents a kind of re-creation, or more exactly, it symbolizes 
the completion of the creative act. 

e A redemptive will. Creation is going astray, and the creatures are all dying of hunger. 
Prajapati decides to save them. This is the typical scheme of redemption. 

© The desire to let the creature participate in the divine fecundity, thereby giving creation 
its own procreative energy. The creature becomes a partner with God in continuing 
the world. By this the creature is not only "saved" but also divinized. It shares a divine 
dynamism, not a static "nature." 


The central point is clear: after the creation by dismemberment, the creature must in 
one way or another reenter its Creator, return to the point of departure; in short, it must be 
divinized. Divinization, however, is not an external activity, like throwing a rope of salva- 
tion for the world to catch and so be rescued. It has to be a real reconstruction of the divine 
body, a total liberation from bondage, from creatureliness. The only way to accomplish this 
is chrough the total reunion, the embrace, of Creator and creature. Nothing short of what is 
symbolized by the myth of incest will do. Let us not forget that for Hinduism, as for many 
other religions, redemption is not merely an external act, a moral rescuc, but an ontological 
action, a real regeneration, a new, divine life. Alone, the creature is impotent. God must 
re-descend, consume it, unite himself with it, commit incest in order to divinize the creature, 
in order co bring it to the only end God can have: himself. 

The basic sense of this rich and ambivalent mythic complex seems to be the following: 
the primordial source of everything is even more original than being and nonbeing. Then, by 
dint of tapas and kama, being and non-being arise. From the tension between the two (they 


% See SBI.7.4.1-4. 
9 See the Mimämsakas for whom sabda, the word as ritual, takes the place of the entire creation. 
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are compared to two branches!?), the fundamental principles appear: cosmic order, truth, 
the primordial elements, and the like. In short, the world. And yet this apparition is nothing 
but che dismembered body of the God who was invisibly shrouded in void, che unmanifest, 
the ineffable Once anterior to being. 

Creation thus appears as the sacrifice of God, the ontological degradation of the Supreme 
Principle, which produces this intermediate state we call the cosmos, which is neither God, 
since it is his issue, nor not-God, since it is his own dismembered body.'™ 

This intermediate state, however, is neither stable nor consistent in itself; it is a constitu- 
tively transitory state, a truc cx-sistence, an extra causas, outside of itself, so to speak. Creation 
alone, precisely because it is apascha, a simple passage, is unable to sustain itself and arrive 
at its appointed destiny. This impotence, this radical weakness, is the original fault and the 
cause of sin. Sin, in fact, is simply the creature's desire to rely solely on itself and sever its 
bond with God, that very bond that makes the creature what it is by letting it ex-sist. God 
descends a “second” time to remedy this impotence, to recover his creature by divinizing it, 
making it God with him, reintegrating it with its origin. The scattered fragmencs must be 
reassembled,'™ che broken unity reconstructed, the originating fault repaired.'® This is the 
myth we shall interpret. 


The Hermeneutic 


It is not my intention here to make a simple exegesis of chis Hindü myth, nor of all the 
Hindi myths concerning the fall or creation by dismemberment or by sacrifice. Besides the 
myths already mentioned, there would be many other texts to study, like those of the struggle 
between Indra and the dragon Vrera,'* and indeed many other religions to consider as well, 
for these myths do nor belong only to India.!95 From the Babylonian Eruma-elis to the 
myths of Australia, there is a whole mythic complex centered around this very problem and 
pointing to a similar solution. What interests us here is a hermeneutic through which we 
may perhaps shed a little light on the subject of pain in contemporary philosophical thought. 

I shall try to remain faithful to the Hindü tradition. If our exegesis goes beyond these 
limits it is first of all because all tradition exists in order co be handed down, that is, left 


10 Sce AV X.7.21: “The branch of Non-being, which stretches out beyond measure, is considered 
by Men to be the highest one of all. Those who worship your other branch, the branch of Being, they 
deem as inferior" 

101 Sec the expression that refers co the world as the indeterminate state between being and non- 
being: sadasatanirvacaniya. 

102 Sec Jn 6:12. 

1? See the same idea of redemption as expressed by St. Augustine, in Ps 58:10 (PL 36.698): “Divine 
Mercy gathered up the fragments from every side, forged them in the fire of love, and welded into one 
what had been broken. ... He who remade was himself the Maker, and he who refashioncd was himself 
the Fashioner.” Scc other Christian texts on the idea of redemption as the reestablishing of a lost unity, 
as in the work of H. De Lubac, Catholicisme (Paris: Cerf, 1952), 13. 

19! Sec, for example, RI’ 1.52; IV.17, 19; V1.17, etc. 

?* Scc, for example, the Egyptian God Atun, who created the world by dismembering his body. 
Sce J. B. Pritchard, Ancient Near East Texts (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1955), 3-5. 

' Sec, for example, La naissance du monde, loc. cit; A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1963); S. G. F. Brandon, Creation Legends of the Ancient Near East (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1963); S. H. Hooke, Middle Eastern Mythology (Baltimore: Penguin, 1963); etc. 
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behind, and second because we see the problems expressed by these myths in a more universal 
horizon, which also embraces other cultures and religions. 

Here I use the term fault and not sin, mainly because in the Hindü myth one cannot 
properly speak of sin since this concept suggests moralism, and here we are very far indeed 
from any moralizing. 

Moreover, the word "fault, failing" better expresses the event of the fall (from che Latin 

fallere) and also the anthropological connotations of the myth without lapsing into a purely 

voluntary realm of sin. When the Christian tradition speaks of original sin, it emphasizes 
that it is not concerned with an exclusively moral conception of sin, but with a blemish, a 
wound in the creature that penetrates the natural order itself.” 


The Originating Fault 


We have already noted that the myth of original sin, however it may be formulated, is a 
myth that makes Man responsible for his sin and for che ensuing evil. Man has broken the 
order established by God and he must suffer the consequences. This relieves God of the 
responsibility for evil and sorrow. Evil is che consequence of Man’s fall, and suffering the fruit 
of human sin.'? However, for a metaphysically minded culture such as chat of India, this 
myth has a weak spot. What presents a problem to Indian thought is not human solidarity, 
that is, the fact that one human must take on himself and pay for the error and sin of another 
(a problem that stems from an individualism that perhaps did not even exist in medieval 
Europe). The difficulty for Hinduism lies in the fact chat the sin was an initiative that came 
from Man, which seems to contradict the universal rights and absolute power of God. How 
could Man oppose the will of God? Who is Man to set himself against God? In short, if 
sin (or anything else) originates from Man (or even from the devil—in any case, outside of 
God) it implies a dualism that is incompatible with the notion of God as the absolute and 
unique source of everything. Now, most myths of the fall are dualistic.! The Bible cites the 
serpent as the principle of evil prior to Man's sin; the companion desired by the God of the 
Mordvines is, in fact, che devil. Christianity has seen this from the very beginning and has 
attempted to surmount the difficulty by the Christocentric vision of creation and by a Christic 
conception of the "real"; sin is only a felix culpa, an opportunity for the full unfolding of the 
Pantocrator, a moment in the divinization of the cosmos. 

However, Hinduism cannot accept Man as the original source of anything. If there is 
an original sin, ic must first of all be God's sin, and not Man's alone.!'? And yet in God there 
can be neither sin, nor imperfection, nor blemish. The notion of an original sin in God is 
contradictory. What is original cannot be sin. If chere were an original sin in God it would 
no longer be sin, but somcthing divine, because sin, by definition, is incompatible with the 
divine nature. 


V7. See, for example, Thomas Aquinas, ST I, q.100, a.1, c.; I-II, q.74, a.3 and 2, etc. 

108 See Gen 3:19, etc. 

19 To which we might add the trickster myths in "primitive" religions. 

40 The idea is not only Hindi. A Bulgarian proverb says, "God is nor without sin since he made the 
world." The concept of original sin in late Zoroastrianism transposcs this sin to God. Sce R. C. Zachner, 
The Convergent Spirit (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1963), 135. See also the Gnostic concept of 
creation as a fall. Nonetheless, I believe there is a certain originality in the Hindü understanding that 
distinguishes it from these other myths. 
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Faced with this impasse, che Hindü myth takes a middle way: the evil existing in the 
world cannot come from Man since this would make of him another God (of evil), yet 
neither can evil be rooted in God, for this would make God the principle of evil. There 
is, cherefore, no original sin, chat is, a sin iz God, a sin involving God, but an originating 
fault, a faule of God, which comes from God and generates the world. In other words, there 
is a certain act of God that is not divine not intra-trinitarian, Christians might say; an 
action that is separate from God, an action that "produces" not-God, therefore a fault and 
asin, in a certain sense. It is the creation, the dismembering of the body of God, who casts 
“out of” himself something chat és not yet (God), or rather is no longer God. We might 
put this down to the frailty of total love. If God is love he must certainly desire to convey 
this love, thar is, convey himself. And finding no onc to whom he might give himself, he 
fabricates, he creates che object of his passion so that he might desire and realize his love. 
He goes out of himself, he falls in love, he commits the fault of creating the creature. In 
short, we are God's fault. 

Looking at it more closely, according to the myth there is no original sin, buc only a 
temporary originating fault that is destined to be overcome. Once everything returns to the 
origin, once the process is finished and che divine project is realized, the fault will cease to be. 
The sin does not lie wich the originator, it is not i» God; rather, the fault itself is the originator, 
which gives rise to sarısära, to time, to the mortal and decrepit face of the cosmic “schema."™ 
The fault is temporary. It is real only in time, for those who mistake time for reality, chat is, 
for those who seck to possess time, who fossilize it and prevent it from flowing, those who 
stop the flux of ex-sistence, the tension that pervades the entire creature. Sin is temporality 
taken for substance. Existence would indeed be fault, and even sin, if it were considered and 
accepted simply as sistence cut off from its source and destiny, a mere fall—into nothing- 
ness. Culpable ignorance (avidya) consists in considering oneself as something “separate,” 
substantializing one's self, presumptuously believing in a self. Creation is sin as a substantive, 
but not as a verb expressing divine creativity. The Christian Scholastics themselves speak of 
creation passive et active sumpta. 

The originating fault is chat divine act that is “unworthy” of God, namely, “creation,” at 
least insofar as it is pure "creature; because to create means to give existence to that which is 
not-God. Creation is the act by which the world comes into being, or, more precisely, creation 
is that part of the divine activity—the semi-act of God, so to speak—that allows the world 
to begin existing in time so that it may reach to its transtemporal destination. God does not 
“produce” exclusively temporal beings. Creation involves only to the temporal dimension of 
beings, but the beings “produced” by God are in actual fact far more than mere temporality. 
In Christian language one could say that God “begets” his Son, in whom will be the new 
heaven and the new earth once everything is fully accomplished.!!? The same act by which 
the Father engenders his Son also “creates” the world.” 


"1. Sec 1 Cor 7:31; etc. 
12 See Thomas Aquinas, ST I, q.49, a.3, ad 2. 
12 Sec Rev 21:1. 


"4 "Deus enim cognoscendo se, cognoscit omnem creaturam. ... Sed quia Deus uno actu et se 


omnia intelligit, unicum Verbum cius est expressivum non solum Patris, sed etiam creaturarum" [God, 
knowing himself, knows every creature. . . . But precisely because God in the same act knows himself 
and all things, his only Word expresses not only the Father but also all the creatures). Thomas Aquinas, 
ST 1, a.34, a.3, c. 
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The simple and total act of God then is not the creation, but the generation of the toral 
Body—or, as Christians would say, the mystical body, that is, Christ. Worded differently, 
we could say that in creating, God simply continues to be God. Just as "being" is the act by 
which God expresses himself, so God is God by moving beyond himself in pure “growth,” 
as it were, in a constantly new and unique explosion, without past and without future. The 
world is nothing but a semireality on the point of becoming God, called to take part in this 
act of divine “growth.” Naturally, God does not become God, it is the world chat becomes 
God, since its ontological structure is tempiternal. 

Existence in itself, therefore, is not sin, buc it has its origin in a fault that corresponds 
morphologically to the ex nihilo of the Western Christian tradition. Strictly speaking, God 
does not "sin; since he has not abandoned the creature midway. In reality, he does not "create"; 
more precisely, he gives his life wholly and completely, although we should add that he gives 
his life to that which previously was nothing at all. This is God's growth: it does not occur 
thanks to some existing “food,” but out of nothing. Over time this atemporal action is lived, 
experienced, and thought in a fragmentary fashion by Man. Existence is an intermediary 
passage, and only when it considers itself as definitive or consistent is it sin. Sin is stopping 
halfway; it is the conversio ad creaturam of the Christian tradition. 

In other words, in order to reach its goal the creature must pass through a stage of sin, 
a transitory interruption, a trial, which is only as real as it is considered to be. Thus avidya, 
ignorance, is the first human sin, just as knowledge is the originating fault of the cosmos. 
Without divine knowledge the world would not be. This cosmic process is sarizsära (temporal 
and inauthentic existence) only if Man has not discovered the whole of Reality. There is, 
therefore, an originating faule at the beginning of the world, without which there would be 
neither creature nor Creator. If there is a Creator, there must be a creative act, which, insofar 
as it produces not-God, constitutes a fault: the originating fault of creation. The creature 
itself is this fault. Salvation lies in stepping beyond creatureliness. 


Creative Immolation 


Everything we have discussed here has been seen and expressed mythically by most reli- 
gions, in which the central myth is the sacrifice by which creation comes into being. Through 
sacrifice che world is made and keeps itself in existence;!"* through sacrifice the entire cosmos 
returns to its source. But here I do not wish to develop a theory of sacrifice in the history of 
religions. For now, let us continue our hermeneutic." 

The originating fault implies the sacrifice of God. The wages of sin is death.!'? God dies, 
so to speak, in creating his creature; there is no room for two at this level. There is no nibil ex 


15 Sec R. Panikkar, "La cempiternidad,” Sanctum Sacrificium, Actas del V Congreso Eucaristico 
de Zaragoza, 1961, 75-93, and more recently: "El presente cempiterno: Una apostilla a la historia de 
la salvación y a la teología de la liberación,” in A. Vargas-Machuca, ed., Teología y mundo contemporaneo 
(Madrid: Cristiandad, 1975), 133-75, for an elaboration of this idea. 

116 See, for example, SB 1.3.1.5: “And when he [the priest] makes his offering in the morning before 
sunrise, then he produces that (sun-child) which, having become light, rises shining. But, to be sure, it 
could not rise if he did not make the offering: this is why he performs the offering” (Eggeling translation). 

N7 Op this subject in Hinduism and Christianity, see R. Panikkar, Le mystère du culte dans 
l'hindouisme et le christianisme (Paris: Cerf, 1970), 83ff., and with regard to che Hindü sacred texts, 
see The Vedic Experience (Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1977). 

18 See Rom 6:23. 
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quo. God can make anything; God can only create by himself. It follows, therefore, that God 
docs not create ex Deo, but a Deo.'? There is no other alternativc"? besides self-immolation. 
God sacrifices himself, he disappears, dismembers himself, he dies in order to reenter, in 
order co find himself again in his creature. Creation is the altar upon which God sacrifices 
himself; it is God made victim. Divine love is “mortified”; no greater love has anyone than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends,'?! and there is no greater love than God's 
love. God gives himself to his creation and in it he dies. 

Man holds in his hands not only his own “personal” destiny but also, and above all, divine 
destiny. He is in some way God's successor, the agent of divinity. He has not only the power 
to destroy himself and the ability to explode the material universe, but also the very destiny 
of God himself is in Man's power. The difference between God and Man is not numerical: 
they are not two. Yet ncither are they one, since unity has not yet been realized, achieved. 
As long as Man is, God is not; as long as God is, Man is not; the one means the absence of 
the other. The relation between the temporal and the eternal cannot be expressed in terms 
of being. Ultimately, "God" and “Man,” as well as “Cosmos,” are mere abstractions of an all- 
embracing cosmotheandric reality. 

God has annihilated himself, emptied himself,!” sacrificed himself, offered himself. 
Offered himself co whom? To nothing, since there was and is nothing “outside” of God. 
He has, so to speak, fallen into nothing, into the void—in zihilum. Creation, therefore, 
is noc only cx nihilo, it is also in nihilum.!® The result is Man and the cosmos; a God 
plundered, offered up, sacrificed, dead, and now on the way to resurrection by virtue of the 
divine dynamism itself, which has passed into che hands of Men, the priests of the universe, 
the mediators between the God who was and the God who will be.'* Of course, within 
a substantialist conception of God as an immutable being, other and independent, chis 
last sentence makes no sense, since such a God has neither past nor future. However, the 
statement applies specifically co Man, who finds himself as if floating between a nothing 
that “was” and a God who “will be.” Creation is not an illusion; on the contrary, it is an 
act that pertains both to God and to Man; in it the destiny of reality itself is played out. 
God's sacrifice is a true sacrifice, a real immolation, and because of this is itself creative. The 
world is born of one sacrifice and by another sacrifice it dies. In other words, it is reborn 
into truc life; it returns home to God. The cosmic sacrifice that remakes what had been 
made in the creative act in illo tempore’? is accomplished in time and space. Creation is 


"9 Sec R. Panikkar, Maya e Apocalisse (Rome: Abete, 1966), 80ff. 

99 See CUVI.2.1; BUIV.3.32; KaivU 19, etc. See also, in another sense, Sir 51:10. 

1 Sec Jn 15:13. 

'2 See Phil 2:7; 2 Cor 8:9. An entire theology of kenosis could be developed here. Cf. “The moment 
of creation in time is called fand’i-him ‘an bagä'i-him [by Abü'l Qasim al-Junayd of Baghdad], "their 
annihilation out of or after their eternal being; that is to say, their entry into time from eternity (R. C. 
Zachner, Hindu and Muslim Mysticism [London: Athlone Press, 1960], 147). 

"9 See the text by Thomas Aquinas in De aeternitate mundi 7: "Prius enim inest unicuique naturaliter 
quod convenit sibi in se, quam quod solum cx alio haber. Esse autem non habct creatura nisi ab alio, 
sibi autem relicta in se considerata nihil est: unde prius naturaliter inest sibi nibil quam esse" (emphasis 
added). See also De pot. q.5, a.1, c., and again De Veritate q.18, a.2 ad 5. 

14 See Rev 1:4, 8; 4:8; RI X.90.2; SB XIIL4.2.2; TS 111.1.1.1; and also tradition, c.g. Ramanuja, 
Gita-bhasya IX.19. 

95 “La fonction essentielle du sacrifice est de mettre de nouveau ensemble (saudhä) ce qui fut 
morcele in illo tempore" (M. Eliade, Mephistopheles et landrogyne (Paris: Gallimard, 1962], 119. 
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illusion, pure unreality, only when it cuts itself off from its source and considers itself 
crystallized on its own, self-sustaining “in-itself.” 

In actual fact, the process is complementary and mutual: God constantly dismembers 
himself and is constantly remade. The cosmic process is not simply historical, not just a 
Man-making process; it is also a theopoietic process, it remakes God. It is not exclusively 
temporal, but cempiternal. Man is not a sort of contemptible, perishable worm, a mere 
dust mote doomed to lose itself in the sidereal spaces. Man is a divine “spark,” a moment in 
the “re-creation” or restoration of God, an clement of the divine sacrifice that inverts the 
originating fall. God, on his part, is not a sort of detached being who cares nothing for the 
world, indifferent to human life and the destiny of mankind. He is the God and the divine 
principle of Man. Thus, while he infinitely surpasses the empirical Man, he is not another 
“thing,” an “other.” Even as original sin implies an originating fault, so che creature requires 
the Creator. The reality is neither creature nor Creator, taken separately, but che tension of 
this radical relativity. 

In other words, che whole process of Man, history, and the universe is not simply a 
creatural affair, but belongs to creation itself; it is the second act in the drama of creation, 
and the inverse complement of the first divine act. This means chat the salvation or failure 
of Man is to a much greater degree a divine problem and responsibility than a human ques- 
tion. Suffering is primarily God's suffering, sin is also his sin, che solidarity between Man and 
God is total. It is neither an "other" God who is responsible for human grief, nor “another” 
human who must bear the burden of an original sin; both together they have set out on the 
adventure of existence, che bold endeavor of creation, the wonderful path leading through 
virgin snow to the construction of the cosmotheandric body of Reality." The pati divina 
of Greek-Christian mysticism should be understood here not only as Man “bearing” the 
burden of God, but also as God bearing the burden of human pain.!?” 


Ontic Redemption 


Accusing the West of dualism and the East of pantheism will lead us nowhere. We fail 
to grasp the power of the myth of the fall if we think that the West is necessarily dualistic 
because it attributes an original activity to Man, be it sin or the capacity co sin. Likewise, we 
will not understand the myth of Prajapati in depth if we make a materialist hermencutic of 
his sacrifice and give a pantheistic sense to the dismembering of God. 

The vision we have attempted to outline exceeds this dichotomy: there can be an original 
sin because it is not Man alone who commits it— God is also involved, and there can be an 
originating fault because it is not the divine essence that perpetrates it. 

In other words, what we call creation is only the first act in che great cosmotheandric 
drama of reality: the sacrifice of Man corresponds to the sacrifice of God, to the creation, 
his divinization.'* Redemption is not a kind of historical accident in the cosmotheandric 


126 See Col 1:18; etc. 

' An entire theology of incarnation could be based on the idea and would be yet another example 
of the enrichment deriving from an encounter in the depths between religions. Sec the work of the 
Japanese theologian Kazon Kitamori, Theology of the Pain of God (Richmond, VA: John Knox, 1965), 
which speaks of a suffering God. 

"5 This idea is traditional in Christianity and may be found in one form or another in almost all 
religions. See, as one example, Sr. Bernard, De gratia et libero arbitrio XIV.49 (PL 182.1027), where he 
speaks of creatio, reformation, and consummatio as the three stages in the divine action. 
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adventure. It is not conditioned solely by human affairs, it belongs to the very economy 
of reality; ic is che bridge chat unites the sacrifice of God to that of Man, the road leading 
to the other shore. It is the way in which God “lives,” unfolds himself, “creates,” loves. The 
redemption of being is a question of life or death for all existence. The creature is only a 
quasi medium inter Deum et nihil!” If it does not achieve its fullness, it falls into vacuity. 
Redemption is che sacrifice of the creature.’ Being cannot reach its limit except by a 
redemptive immolation that completes and gives meaning to the creative immolation."! 

But lec us now return to the myth of pain. 

Pain, therefore, is not simply the purification of some sin. On a deeper level, we could 
say it means to take part in the redemption of the cosmos.'? No onc has the right to inflict 
pain on others. This is something that both brahmanic India and medieval Christendom 
saw quite clearly. They inflicted pain only because they believed— rightly or wrongly— chat 
they were acting in che name of God, or in other words, that they were partaking of the 
redemptive pain of the cosmos. A deeper reading of the same myth prompts us to say char 
no onc has the right to inflict pain, not even God. The reason is simple: if God punishes us 
it is either because there is a justice higher than himself and which he must obey, and in this 
case he would not be supreme, or because he freely chooses to do so, despite the fact that 
he could achieve the same results without making his creatures suffer.’ It is difficult to sce 
how such a God could be good and benevolent toward Men, and this is why religions have 
attempted to convince us that pain either is not an evil or that Man alone is the cause of it. 

Only a myth that does not separate God from the world can justify pain. An indepen- 
dent God who has nothing to do with Man does not exist. Neither Man nor the cosmos are 
self-sustaining entities; they are both grounded in God. The myth of pain pertains to the 
level on which God and Man are in communion: the cosmotheandric mystery of reality. 

The myth of Prajäpati does not speak to us of sin or pain. It exposes the double dyna- 
mism of sacrifice: creative immolation and redemptive reconstruction. Pain represents the 
creature’s resistance to allowing itself to be con-verted; it is che change of direction that paves 
the way for what it is not yet. 

After all, what must be redeemed is creatureliness itself, and not merely a moral evil; 
what must be burned away in the sacrifice is contingency itself, because everything that can 
in some way cease to be is fuel for the sacrificial fires. 

Redemption is ontic. Pain is che smoke produced by everything that is still roo green 
to be sacrificed. 


19 Meister Eckhart, “Expos. In lo.," Lateinische Werke VL, p. 185, no. 220. 

1 “Every sacrifice is a boat to heaven” (SB IV.2.5.10). See JaimB 1.166, which also speaks of 
sacrifice as che ship of the Gods: "yáz ha khalu vai pitáputrau ndvam ajato, na sā risyati daivy esa naur 
yad yajfias" [The boat which father and son use for transport undergoes no damage. Now sacrifice is 
the boat of the Gods]; see AB 11.2.29: “Sacrifice is a reliable ferry.” 

?!. C£, in contrast, che Gnostic myth of Sophia as told by Irenaeus of Lyons in the beginning of 
his Adversus haereses. Here it is the inverted (and therefore wrong) order. Sophia desires the divine 
Father, but she is severed from him by fifteen pairs of eons. M. Meslin, Pour une science des religions 
(Paris: Seuil, 1973), 206ff. is right in sceing here a psychoanalytical complex, but this would not justify 
reducing the problem entirely to Freudian or Jungian categories. 

12 See 1 Pet 4:13. 

99 See the Thomist thesis: "Deus potest remittere peccata sine poena" (Thomas Aquinas, ST H-H, 
q.67, a.4, ad 2; IIL, q.46, a.2, ad 3, etc.). 
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A Myth of the Human Condition 


puruso vai yajnáb 
The sacrifice is Man. 
SB 1.3.2.1! 
purusam prathamam álabbate 
Man is the first to be sacrificed. 
SB VI2.1.18 


Myth and History 


This study is an attempt to elucidate a crucial double function of myth and to illustrate ic 
with a concrete example. First of all, myth offers the subsoil from which different philosophical 
systems may draw nourishment. There are no philosophies iz vacuo; each philosophy arises 
in a given context that is furnished by myth. Second, due co its philosophical polyvalence, 
myth is invaluable in the meeting of cultures and the cross-fertilization that may result from ir. 
Concepts are valid within their original contexts and cannot simply be extrapolated (without 
the support of laws and so on to justify extrapolation). Myths, on the contrary, stem from a 
deeper and therefore more universal human stratum than philosophies. 

This first section is intended to clarify the context of our study. 


Mythic Facts and Historical Facts 


What we normally call fact is an irrefutable given, a reality that presents itself incon- 
testably. Now this incontestability is not purely objective; it also includes the subject who 
regards che fact as incontestable. There are no pure facts, facts per se; they are always facts to 
someone. Every fact involves a person, or even human consciousness in general, for whom 


the fact is a fact.” 


In R. Panikkar, Myth, Faith, and Hermeneutics (New York: Paulist, 1979; reprint Bangalore: ATC, 
1983), chap. 5; Mito, fede ed ermeneutica. Il triplice velo della realtà (Milan: Jaca Book, 2000). 

! See also CU HL16.1: purugo vava yajruib: Man, in reality, is himself a sacrifice. 

2 This also applies in mathematics (Gödel’s theorem) and physics (Heisenberg). 
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A myth seen and lived from within is an ensemble of facts that forms the basic fabric on 
which what is given stands out as if against a horizon. Mych thus serves as the ultimate refer- 
ence point, the touchstone of truth by which facts arc recognized as truths. Myth, when it is 
believed and lived from che inside, does not seek to be analyzed in depth, to be transcended in 
the search for something else; ic asks only to be made more and more explicit, for it expresses 
the very foundation of our conviction of truth. Scen from outside, however, the mythical 
appears as a mass of legends, of “myths” in which others believe but which have nothing to 
do wich “factual” truth. The myth, then, recounts in its own way the ultimate foundation 
of a particular belief, either that of others (myth scen from outside) or our own (myth lived 
from inside). In the latter case we believe the myth without believing iz the myth, since to 
us it is transparent, self-evident, and integrated with that collection of facts in which we 
believe and that make up reality. 

One of the myths of the modern West is history.* History is the cornerstone on which we 
base the incontestability of facts, and based on which we criticize other myths.’ To Western 
Man, historical facts are the true reality. 

The current theological interpretation of Jesus' resurrection is a striking example of 
what we are saying here: because history is che modern myth that gives meaning to rcality, we 
transmythicize physical fact into historical fact. We demythicize the myth of the physical or 
physiological miracle and substitute it with the myth of the historical miracle. The modern 
interpretation claims to make the resurrection comprehensible to us by presenting it as the 
historical (read: real) fact of the transformation that occurred among the first Christians who 
believed in it. According to this modern view, therefore, the reality of the resurrection lies 
not in a biological, material, or spiritual event but in a historical fact. 

Everything, of course, depends on how we interpret these two adjectives, historical and 
mythic. From a contemporary perspective, historical means real, and therefore true, while 
mythic implies nonhistorical, and therefore fantastic, imaginary, unreal. From a myth's 
ahistorical point of view, meanwhile, historical facts are merely transitory examples—often 
deceptive and invariably partial—of a reality that is always transhistorical. On one hand, to 
most of chose who believe in him the true Krsna, the living and real Krsna, is not a historical 
fact but a religious fact. On the other hand, to most Christians, the true Christ, equally living 
and real, is not the mystical Christ but the historical fact of Jesus and his continuing presence 
in history. Christian missionaries who preach this historical Christ in India, for example, 
must realize that in so doing thcy are preaching docetism and relativism, which is exactly the 
opposite of what they intend to proclaim. Except for chose who live in the myth of history, 
historical facts are merely events that have not reached their full reality. 

Man cannot live without myths, without, in fact, a plurality of myths that intertwine and 
follow one another in a way that allows the continual passage from mythos to logos, and the 
constant “re-sourcing” of the /ogos in new mythoi. Strictly speaking, there is no isolated myth. 


> See the distinction made by the Christian patristics and Scholastics between credere in Deum, 
Deum, and Deo, 2. 

* See W. T. Stevenson, History as Myth (New York: Seabury Press, 1969), and his article: "History 
as Myth: Some Implications for History and Theology, CrossCurrents 20, no. 1 (Winter 1970): 15-28, 
as an example of the blossoming of this idea in the West. 

* Sec the assertions made by C. Lévi-Strauss in the final chapter of La pensée sauvage (Paris: Pion, 
1962): "Dans le système de Sartre, l'histoire joue très précisément le rôle du mythe" (336). “Peut-être 
cet age d'or de la conscience historique est-it déjà révolu” (337). “Par consequent le fait historique n'est 
pas plus important que les autres" (340). "L'histoire n'est done jamais l'histoire, mais l'histoirc-pour" 
(341). And he makes note of "une sorte de cannibalisme intellectuel de la ‘raison historique" (341n). 
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Each myth lives in a community of myths. Even in the Judeo-Christian-Islamic tradition, in 
which the myth of history predominates, especially during the last few centuries, there have 
always been other myths. But in order for these other myths to be intelligible and acceptable 
within the mythic world of history, they must assume a historical guisc. And so sacred history 
emerges. For those who believe in it, it is true and therefore “history,” but in a very special 
sense because it is also sacred, and it is this sacredness that grounds and inspires history, that 
invests historical facts with their paradigmatic office, and even serves as che key to their 
deeper meaning. The historical character of sacred history constitutes its aspect of truth: it 
is “history, so it is true. The sacred character of sacred history is its aspect of mystery, that is, 
its transhistorical truth: It is “sacred,” so it transcends history. The myth becomes a fact, but 
every fact is equally a myth; spiritual realities are historical facts, but historical facts are also 
spiritual realities. Therefore, we discover the myth of history when we pursue the history 
of myth. And today this latter provides the transition from sacred myth to historical myth. 

Let us sum up our terminology here. By mythos we mean that human organ of apprehen- 
sion that is at che same level as the /ogos and in constant relation with it. Mythos and logos 
are two human modes of awareness, irreducible one to the other, but equally inseparable. 

By myth we mean the horizon of intelligibility, or the sense of reality, that is revealed by 
a certain mythologumenon. The mythologumenon is the legein of the myth, the living voice, 
the telling of che myth. If the myth is che truth, the reality, then che mythologumenon is the 
expression, the speaking, the language. 

Finally, a myth expressed by a mythologumenon, that is, by a mythic narrative, can contain 
different mythemes, which are the themes (mythic and not necessarily conceptual) that the 
myth elucidates. 


The Pluralism of Ideologies and Myths 


Modern Man, bombarded as he is by the mass media, which offers an increasing number 
of examples of human plurality, can no longer believe that a world, a religion, a philosophy, 
a lifestyle, can be the world, or the model for religion, philosophy, or life. He is less and less 
inclined to ignore, scorn, or regard as unenlightened those who do not think as he docs; 
“primitives” arouse new interest; “natives” are appreciated; “non-Christians” or “pagans” are 
respected, even courted; and women are no longer considered inferior. Minorities of every 
sort are assured that they too deserve their place in the sun and their rights in sociery. Buc 
this same openness—even if it is only cheoretical—tends to encourage a deceptive belief in 
our own “tolerance” and in the superiority of our worldwide, even universal, mission. All 
this prompts us to want to go beyond the mere awareness of plurality to an acceptance of 
pluralism. One of the most positive movements of our day is the dynamism, visible almost 
everywhere, which secks to progress from de facto plurality to de jure pluralism. Yet crue 
pluralism does not belong to the order of the /ogos; pluralism cannot be accepted within an 
ideology. On an ideological level it is not possible to compromise with error. Indeed, two 
contradictory conceptual statements cannot both be true at the same level, or according to 
a single perspective. A pluralistic ideology would always place itself above nonpluralistic 
ideologies. The result would be, at the very least, a super-ideology and the worst form of 
paternalism: we designate ourselves as those who know it all and are even willing to tolerate 
others provided they remain in the places we have assigned them. Even acknowledging a 
certain perspectivism and the existence of other levels of life and awareness, we can scarcely 
avoid hierarchizing perspectives and levels according to some third point of view, which 
still amounts to an ideology, albeit a super-ideology. But crue pluralism goes beyond both 
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the conceptual and the ideological domains. A purely dialectical solution to the conflict of 
ideologies cannot call itself pluralist, for it uses only a single criterion that does not allow 
for crue pluralist autonomy. Pluralism is not merely respect for plurality as an expedient or 
a pragmatic necessity. Pluralism bears witness that onc has transcended the /ogos as the sole 
and ultimate arbiter of reality, though without belittling its importance; it testifies that one 
has passed beyond absolutism without falling prey to agnostic relativism. Pluralism assumes 
only that there is a radical relativity underlying all human constructs and reality itself. 

In short, pluralism does not stem from the /ogos, but from che mythos. Pluralism is 
grounded in the belief chat no single group can embrace the totality of human experience. 
It is based on trust in the other, even though we may not understand him and from our own 
point of view he appears to be quite wrong. Pluralism does not absolutize error because it 
docs not even absolutize truth. 

This brings us to che following methodic consideration, which both introduces our 
subject and justifies our study: dialogue between cultures, and the mutual fecundation that 
can result from it, must take place first of all on a mythic level rather chan in the confronta- 
tion between /ogoi. This is not in any way to minimize the importance of dialectics. The 
dialectical method is fruitful in a discussion within a single culture and/or homogeneous 
civilization, but it operates differently in an encounter between cultures that may have arisen 
from fundamentally different presuppositions. To assume a priori that a given conceptual 
form can serve as the framework for an encounter between cultures constitutes, from a philo- 
sophical point of view, an unacceptable, uncritical extrapolation. Sociologically speaking, it 
represents yet another vestige of a cultural colonialism that assumes that a single culture can 
set the rules of the game for an authentic encounter between cultures. If the /ogos has priority 
in intracultural confrontation, the mythos takes primacy in intercultural encounters. This 
implies that a purely philosophical methodology based on the /ogos is certainly necessary, 
but not sufficient. We must complete it with a method in which che various mythologumena 
also have a decisive role to play. 

Instead of elaborating a working hypothesis, I would like to present a concrete example. 


The Challenge to Philosophy and Theology 


To better place our example, let us briefly consider the double challenge that humanist 
thought and "religious" thought face in che West. In both cases the challenge is the same, since 
although Western thought denies its ties with the Abrahamic traditions it still remains rooted 
in chem.’ We must, however, make a distinction between the philosophical and theological 
domains, albeit without separating chem. 


The Challenge to Philosophy 


The challenge to philosophy amounts to asking ourselves whether Man can have a pattern 
of intelligibility other than that created by the encounter and embrace between rational 
evidence and historical verification. The interface between the “sky” of rational evidence and 
the “earth” of historical verification seems to form the horizon under which Western Man 
has lived his intellectual, and therefore human, life for at least several centuries and even, 


$ See chapter 6. 


7 See the well-known overstatement “Wir Abendländer alle sind Christen; in K. Jaspers, Der 
philosophische Glaube angesichts der Offenbarung (München: R. Piper, 1962), 52. 
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perhaps, for some millennia.* Is some other mode of intelligibility possible outside this 
horizon? Will we be able to achieve profound, human convictions that are not focused on 
this horizon where reason meets the outer (historical) world? Are there no other pillars of 
truth? Must everything be grounded in history, supported only by reason? For the moment 
it is enough ro present the problem as a challenge to philosophy. 


The Challenge to Theology 


The challenge to theology could be posed as a question: If, on a religious level, I want 
to be a Jew, a Christian, or a Muslim, do I have to become— intellectually and spiritually—a 
Semite? Do I have to be converted to the ways of thinking, and consequently to the lifestyles, 
of these three historical traditions if I recognize and accept Yahweh, Christ, or Muhammad as 
living and valid religious symbols? The problem takes on difficult and worrying dimensions 
in Islam, whose followers are found mainly among peoples that have no bond with the Arab 
culture. This problem has also existed for a long time in the Christian world, beginning wich 
the efforts of Christianity co distinguish and even separate itself from Christendom. Even 
more urgently, and often tragically, it exists for Jews who do not want to identify themselves 
with che state of Israel. And if we are not overly sensitive about such terms as “theology” and 
"religion? we will see that the same problem applies to that fourth branch of Western culture 
known as Marxism, humanism, or simply modernity. Do we have to base our categories of 
intelligibility on the Bible, che Gospels, che Qur'an, or Das Kapital? Must we embrace the 
Weltanschauungen of these great traditions, and even their Marxist appendix, in order to call 
ourselves a servant of Yahweh, a brother of Christ, a follower of the Prophets, or someone 
who works for the temporal happiness of mankind? Must an African, an Indian, or a Chinese 
person be uprooted from the fertile soil of an age-old culture, with its thought, its myths, 
and its deep human truths, if he or she feels attracted to these three so-called monotheistic 
religions or to modern humanist ideology? The problem of whether modernization implies 
Westernization is a crucial question for two-thirds of today’s world. Are the people of 
Africa and Asia forced to circumcise their spirit with the blade of technology in order to 
be accepted into the community of the “world order" of che "developed countries”? Is the 
Greek-Semitic path to Christ the only one? These questions are far from rhetorical; they 
represent a challenge co theology. 

This study docs not claim to provide direct answers to such weighty questions. Neither 
do we wish to merely substitute one myth for another. We would like, first of all, co intro- 
duce to the Western world an Indic myth that is as important as the more familiar Semitic, 
Greek, and other myths thar deal with the human condition. For this ic will be sufficient 


* [sit perhaps this which P. Ricoeur names “le geste philosophique de base” in describing "le geste 
hermencutique" as “l'aveu des conditions historiques auxquelles coute comprehension humaine est soumise 
sous le regime de la finitude”? and in characterizing "le geste de la critique des ideologies” as "un geste 
critique indehniment repris er indefiniment tourne contre la ‘fausse conscience, contre les distortions 
de la communication humaine derriere lesquelles se dissimule l'exercise permanent de la domination 
et de la violence"? (" Hermencutique et critique des ideologies, in Demythisation et Ideologie, ed. E. 
Castelli [Paris: Aubier, 1973], 25, 46). Ricoeur remarks quite correctly that che problematic cannot 
be put in terms of an alternative—hermencutic or critical consciousness—even though he himself is 
unwilling to leave the terrain of hermeneutics in the process of enriching it. We would like to locate the 
problem we are going to examine along the same lines, but taking a step forward, i.c., can we study the 
universal conditions of human understanding without limiting ourselves to our understanding of the 
question itself? Sec also J. Habermas, “Der Universalitätsanspruch der Hermeneutik, in Hermeneutik 
und Dialektik, ed. R. Bubner, K. Cramer, and R. Wich] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1970), 1:73-103. 
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to cell the story, but we would also like to implant it in the open field of Western myth, 
which is today undergoing a radical transformation. Furthermore, we would like co clarify 
the importance of this myth at che very heart of the Indic tradition. Lastly, we would like 
to contribute to the modern symbiosis, which is not simply an artificial and superficial 
eclecticism, and which becomes far more urgent if we want to go beyond the provincial- 
isms of which we are aware perhaps for the first timc on a planetary scale. Human destiny 
is at stake. Either we acquire a global awareness in che cosmotheandric dimensions of this 
destiny, or we become simple cogs in the wheels of the megamachine. The schizophrenia 
between a sincere, even deep (albeit provincial and sectarian) religious belief and a profane 
universal technology (which in one sense liberates, but also stupefies and obliterates all 
variety) will eventually become unbearable. 


The Sacred Story of Sunabéepa 


The golden rule of all hermeneutics is simply that the thing interpreted can be recognized 
in the interpretation. This implies that énter-pretation must not be extra-pretation, but a media- 
tion between the auto-comprehension of the interpreted thing and the hetero-comprehension 
activated by the interpreter? The guarantee of a valid interpretation is much like the proofs in 
elementary mathematical operations: subtraction to prove addition, multiplication to check 
division. Only if we can retranslate—that is, reinterpret our interpretation by following the 
original—can we be sure that we are interpreting correctly and not allegorizing. 

In order to interpret a myth we must consider first of all what the myth says literally (the 
text) and, second, what it means—that is, we must know the context of the myth in order to 
know what it means, and finally we must also consider what the myth has been made to say 
over the ages, as past interpretations belong equally to the context that includes everything 
we interpret. 

In short, we must become familiar with the original story, its myrhologumenon, its legein; 
the context of the story, its myth; and the commentaries, its logos. 


The Narrative (the Legein of the Myth) 


The myth of Sunahsepa is one of the most complete, and probably most ancient, sacred 
stories of the entire śruti or Vedic revelation.” Ir is an extraordinary myth from a number of 
points of view.!! The story alternates simple prose with verse. The verses consist of original 
strophes (gätha) and quotations from the Rg Veda (rc). They have an epic character and are 
more grammatically elaborate than the prose texts, which are written in a more clementary, 


? It is interesting to note that the pres, pretis of interpretation comes from the Sanskrit root pratb (the 
verb: prathati or prathate): stcetch, spread, scatter, extend, increase, enlarge (cf. prehivs, the extended one, 
i.e., che earth). Interpretation, then, would be the act of extending, spreading, lengthening, distending, 
enlarging the meaning, not only diachronically (through time) but also diatopically (in different places 
and cultures). This study hopes to present such a diatopical interpretation. 

Our text is AB VIL13-18 (XXXIII 1-6), which is practically the same as SSS XV.17-27. ApSS 
1X.3 repeats the ending of AB VII.18, where it speaks of ritual instructions. 

? “La seule exception; says Jean Varenne, Mythes et légendes extraits des Brábmana (Paris: Gallimard, 
1967), 11, referring to che fact that, unlike other myths, here the entire text is given and not shortened 
or reduced to a schematic form. “La encore, l'histoire de Sunahéepa, deja insolite quant a sa forme, faic 
figure d'exception" (ibid., 13) he adds, with respect to bhakti spirituality, which, except in this myth, is 
at least "quasi-clandestine" in the Brähmanas. 
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even rudimentary, Sanskrit. The legend is found in the Aitareya Brahmana, which was drafted 
between 800 and 600 BCE, although based on several clear indications within the text and 
on the opinions of experts che myth may be very ancient indeed." The legend is included in 
the description of the royal consecration (the rajasizya), which leads us to suspect an earlier 
date for it, and if we take into consideration the reference to human sacrifice, we might even 
look for a prehistoric origin." 

The well-known text has had various publications! and both complete!’ and partial! 
translations. After struggling to present a suitable version myself, I have found an excellent 
French translation by Jean Varenne, from which the following is largely adapted." 

Here, then, is the sacred story of Sunahsepa. 


Hariscandra Vaidhasa Aiksvaka was the son of a king; a hundred wives were his, 
but he had no son from them. In his house dwelt the Brahmins Parvata and Nàrada. 
He asked Narada: 


“Now since men desire a son," 

both those with knowledge and those with none, 
what does a man gain by a son? 

Tell me that, O Narada.” 


Asked in one verse, Narada replies in ten: 


“The father who sees the face 
of a son born living 


V. See A. B. Keith, Rigveda Brähmanas: The Aitareya and Kaugitaki Brahmanas of the Rigveda, 
Harvard Oriental Series 25 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1920; reprinted Delhi and 
Varanasi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1971), 42-50. 

D See M. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1962), 
Eng. ed. revised, 1.1.184-88. 

4 The editions of M. Haug (Bombay 1863), Kaginatha $a à stry Ägäse (Anandasrama Series), 32, 
Poona (1896), Vasudevasarman Pansikara and Krsnambhatta Gore (Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay 
1911); those of Satyavrata Sämasrami in Bibliotheca Indica; chat of Aufrecht, etc. The second edition of 
Chrestomathie by O. Böhtlingk also gives the original text in a revised version, which we find also in the 
appendix of the classic by F. Max Müller, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (Varanasi: Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series Office, 1968), new rev. ed. by S. N. Sastri, which includes the variations of the SSS. 

!5 The first English translation of the entire AB is that of Haug, which ought to be read in light 
of the important critical review of A. Weber, Indische Studien 1X (1865). See also the translation of H. 
H. Wilson, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 13 (1851): 96 sq. There is a German translation by R. 
Roth, ZS 1:457 sq. and 11:112 sq., etc. 

' For example, Max Müller, op. cit., 37-76; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, S vols. (London: 
Trubner & Co., 1868-1874; new rev. ed., Amsterdam: Oriental Press, 1967), 1:355—60; S. Levi, La 
doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmanas (Paris: E. Leroux, 1898; 2nd ed., Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1966), 134-36, etc. 

17 The text of the AB here is adapted from the versions of Keith, op. cit., 299-309, and Varenne, 
op. cit. In his translation, Varenne had the excellent idea of also translating the hundred RV verses 
the original text only mentions. The reader can thus follow the complete story. Varenne's version was 
quoted with permission in the original French of this chapter. Having checked the original Sanskrit at 
that time, the author has made no ncw translation here, except in a few passages. 

!5 Putram icchanti. Sec also Plato, Symp. 206-7. 
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pays a debt in him 
and through him attains immoraality.'? 


“There is delight in earth, 

and delight in fire, 

and delight in air. But among the living, 
greater still is that of a father in a son. 


“By the son have fathers ever 

passed over the deep darkness; 

self born from self,?° 

through sonship che father crosses over. 


“What use is dirt or the goat-skin? 
What usc is long hair or fervor? 
Seek a son, O Brahmin, 

this is the world’s advice. 


“Food is breath, clothing protection, 
gold is for ornament, cattle for dowry, 
a wife is a friend, a daughter a misery, 
anda son a light in the highest heaven. 


“The father enters his wife, 

as an embryo he dwells in the mother, 
in her is he renewed, 

and born in che tenth month. 


“A wife is called wife 

since in her he is born again; 

he is seminal, she fruitful, 

from here the hidden seed goes forth. 


“Together Gods and seers 
have brought her great splendor; 


19 Important and common idea. See RV V.4.10; TB 1.5.5.6; MB 1.74.111; VisnP IV.19.3; etc. Cf. 
also Sir 30:4: "The father may die, and yet he is not dead, for he has left behind him one like himself” 
Debt here is the translation of the capital Vedic notion of rna. We may give the following as an example 
of the entire text: 


rnam asmin saninayaty 
amrtatvam ca gacchati / 
pitå putrasya játasya 

pasyec cej jivato mukham // 


The conviction chat the father lives on in the son is older than the idea of transmigration. See SB 
X1.6.2.10 and the entire ritual of the father's blessing before dying in BU 1.5.17-20. 

P Literally: “the ärman is born from the dfman,” or equally, "he himself (the father) is born again.” 
See Keith, Winternitz, etc., loc. cit. 
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the Gods said to mortals, 
"This is again your mother. 


“A man without sons cannot attain heaven; 
even the beasts know this; 

therefore among them a son mounts 

his mother or his sister. 


"This is the broad and happy path 

on which men with sons fare without sorrow; 
the birds and the beasts desire this 

enough to unite even with their mother.” 


So Narada told Hariscandra. Then he added, “Go to Varuna the king and say, 
‘Let a son be born to me, that I might sacrifice him to you!” 

“So be it Hariscandra replied. And he went up to Varuna the king, saying, "Let 
a son be born to me, that I might sacrifice him to you.” 

“So be it,” Varuna replied. And a son was born to him, by the name of Rohita. 

Then Varuna said to Hariscandra, "A son has been born to you; sacrifice him 
to me.” Hariscandra replied, "Only when a victim is over ten days old is it ready for 
sacrifice; let my son live for ten days, and then will I sacrifice him to you." 

“So be it Varuna said. Now when the child was ten days old, he said to 
Hariscandra, “He is ten days old; sacrifice him to me.” Hariscandra replied, “Only 
when the teeth of a victim appear is it ready for sacrifice. Let his teeth appear; chen 
will I sacrifice him to you." 

“So be it,” Varuna said. Now when the child's teeth appeared, he said to 
Hariscandra, "His teeth have appeared; sacrifice him to me.” Hariscandra replied, 
“Only when the teeth of a victim fall is it ready for sacrifice. Let his teeth fall; then 
will I sacrifice him to you.” 

“So be it,” Varuna said. Now when the child's teeth fell, he said to Hariscandra, 
“His teeth have fallen; sacrifice him to me.” Hariscandra replied, “Only when the 
teeth of a victim appear again is it ready for sacrifice. Let his teeth appear again; 
then will I sacrifice him to you.” 

“So be it,” Varuna said. Now when the boy's teeth appeared again, he said to 
Hariscandra, "His teeth have appeared again; sacrifice him to me.” Hariscandra 
replied, “Only when the £sarriya has won his arms is he ready for sacrifice. Let him 
win his arms; then will I sacrifice him to you.” 

“So be it,” Varuna said. Now when Rohita had won his arms, Varuna said to 
Hariscandra, “He has won his arms; sacrifice him to me.” “So be it,” Harigcandra 
replied and said to his son, "It is he, my dear son, who has given you to me. Now let 
us go; I must sacrifice you to him.” 

“No!” cried Rohita, and taking up his bow he fled into the forest. For a year he 
wandered in the forest and Varuna seized Hariscandra so hard that his belly swelled up. 

Word of this reached Rohita; he left the forest and returned toward the village. 
But Indra came to him in human form, saying, 


"Great is the splendor of the ascetic, 
so the Revelation tells us, Rohita; 
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those who choose to live among men do wrong, 
Indra is a friend of wanderers.?! 


Move on, therefore.” And Rohita said to himself, “This Brahmin bids me wander,’ 
so he wandered for a second year in the forest. Then he left the forest and returned 
toward the village. But again Indra came to him in human form, saying, 


“The wanderer's legs are the stems of flowers, 
and his tough body bears fruit. 

His arduous journey 

delivers him from every sin. 


Move on, therefore.” And Rohita said to himself, “This Brahmin bids me wander,” 
so he wandered for a third year in the forest. Then he left the forest and returned 
toward the village. Buc Indra again came to him in human form, saying, 


“The fortunes of a sitting man also sit; 

if he stands still, so will his fate. 

If he lies down, his luck will fall asleep, 

but if he bestirs himself, his fortunes shall surely rise. 


Move on, therefore.” And Rohita said to himself, “This Brahmin bids me wander,’ 
so he wandered for a fourth year in the forest. Then he left the forest and returned 
toward the village. But Indra came again to him in human form, saying, 


*He who remains lying down becomes Kali, 
He who stands up becomes Dväpara, 

On your feet, you are Treta, 

Moving, you are Krta.? 


Move on, therefore.” And Rohita said co himself, “This Brahmin bids me wander,’ so 
he wandered for a fifth year in the forest. Then he left the forest and returned toward 
the village. But Indra came to him again in human form, saying, 


“By traveling you find honey, 
and the delicious fruit Udumbara. 


2! Nand Srantaya Srir asti 
iti Robita fufruma / 
pápo nrsadvaro jana 
Indra ic caratah sakhä // 


Some read with Sayana: na-anä$rantäya. Revelation: $uáruma, what we have heard or are hearing, 
Tradition. Indra is here the representative of tradition and friend of the ascetic wander-monk. See AV 
XX.127.11. The hero figure is often a wayfarer. 

2 See Keith, P. 1 on the interpretation of this passage. He asserts that in this context, the throws of 
dice—not the four Yugas (i.e, the cosmic ages) —are meant (pace Sayana with whom Muller and Weber 
agree): the notion of ages is not Vedic, nor can Manu IX.302 stand as evidence for the AB. Muir seems 
to follow Miiller and Weber in thinking chat the names refer to the Yugas, alchough he notes that it is 
but a briefallusion and doubts that the system was fully developed (see op. cit. 1:46—49). 
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Consider the sun, happiest of beings, 
which never ceases to travel. 


Move on, therefore.” And Rohita said to himself, “This Brahmin bids me wander,” 
so he wandered for a sixth year in the forest. 

In the forest he came upon one Ajigarta Sauyavasi, a seer overcome with hunger. 
This Ajigarta had three sons, Sunahpuccha, $unahsepa, and Sunolagila. 

Rohita said to him, “I will give you a hundred cows, O Seer, if you will allow me 
to ransom myself with one of these.” Holding back the eldest, Ajigarta said, “Not this 
one.” “Nor this one; cried the mother, holding back the youngest. So they settled 
on the middle son, Sunahgepa. 

Rohira gave the hundred cows, took Sunahéepa wich him, left the forest, and 
returned ro the village. He went to his father and said, “O my father, let me ransom 
myself with this one.” Then Hariscandra went to Varuna the king, saying, “Let me 
sacrifice this one to you.” “So be it,” Varuna replied. “A Brahmin is better than aksarriya.” 

Then Hariscandra proclaimed his intention to celebrate the rzjaszya, che royal 
consecration, and on the day of anointing chose the boy as victim. 

That day, Visvanutra was the oblate, Jamadagni the acolyte, Vasistha took the 
role of Brahman, and Ayäsya that of cantor. 

But when Sunahsepa was brought up they could find no one willing to bind him. 
Ajigarta then said, “Give me another hundred cows and 1 shall bind him.” They gave 
him another hundred cows and he bound his son. When he had been brought up 
and bound, and the Apri verses had been recited, and the fire prepared around him, 
they could find no one willing to slaughter him. 

Then Ajigarta said, “Give me another hundred cows and I shall slaughter him.” 
They gave him another hundred cows and he advanced toward his son, whetting 
his knife. 

Then Sunahéepa said to himself, “They are going to kill me as if I were nota 
human being. I must appeal to the Gods!" 

He first appealed to Prajapati, since he is first among the Gods, with this verse: 


*Which God, then? 

Which gracious immortal name shall we invoke? 
Who will restore us to majestic Freedom;? 

that I may see my father and mother again?" 


Prajapati replied, “Agni is the nearest of the Gods; appeal to him.” He appealed 
to Agni with this verse: 


“Agni the God, first among immortals, 
we invoke his gracious name! 

He will rescore us co majestic Freedom?* 
that I may see my father and mother again 


1726 


3 Literally: Aditi, the great mother Goddess who often personifies freedom. 
* RV L24.1. Father and Mother: heaven and earth. 

3 Aditi. 

% RV 1.242. 
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Agni advised him, "Savitr is the great Inciter, appeal to him.” He appealed to 
Savitr with chis triple verse: 


“From you, O God Savitr, ever our aid, 
Lord of cvery precious thing, 
we beseech good fortune. 


"Since fortune— good or bad— 
is for you without desire, 
it remains friendly in your hands. 


“May we attain it! With your help 
may we rcach the summit of prosperity, 
our portion from you, O Bhaga!"? 


Savitr explained, "It is to Varuna the king that you are destined; appeal co him.” 


So he appealed to Varuna with the following thirty-one verses: 


“Your dominion, your strength and your passion, 
O Varuna, no birds have attained in their flight, 
nor waters in their ceaseless flowing, 

nor hills resisting wind's might. 


“King Varuna of clear understanding 
in endless space holds the tree's crown, 
branches sunk below, roots on high, 
deep in us may his radiance grow! 


“A broad path above has Varuna cleared 
for the sun without feet to traverse. 
May he who found a path for the sun, 
keep the blade from our heart! 


“A hundred solaces are yours, O King! 

May your benevolence be equally vast! 

Drive this Destruction out of our world, 

free us from whatever sin we have committed. 


“These stars we see set overhead at night, 
where do they go by day? Nothing 
transgresses Varuna's laws; the radiant moon 
wanders on, seeing us through the night. 


“I salute you, I beg with prayer; 
with his offerings, the high priest begs: 


Y RV1.24.3-5. 
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Do not be angry, O Varuna 
Do not plunder our lives, O renowned one! 


“What they tell me night and day, 

what my own heart's light reveals to me: 

May he to whom Sunahsepa calls in his bonds, 
Varuna, King, set us free! 


“Tied to the triple pillar he calls, 
Sunahsepa calls to the son of Freedom. 
Gracious Varuna, King, untie this victim! 
Ler the unerring sage undo these bonds! 


“We would appease your wrath, O Varuna, 
with homage, with prayer and offerings. 
Wise God reigning over us, attentive 
master, free us from our sins! 


“Loosen, O Varuna, the bonds that bind us 
above and below and from every side. 
Make us sinless before your holy law, 
unbound for the boundless, O Aditya!?? 


“Whatever law of yours, O God Varuna, 
we men, being but morral, 

may violate day after day— 

do not consign us, we beg 


*to be prey to death 

or to your own fierce anger, 
to be destroyed 

by your displeasure. 


"As the charioteer tethers his steed, 
so shall my songs 
bind your heart, O Varuna. 


“My desires fly away 
in search of happiness, just as birds 
fly co their nest. 


“When shall we move Varuna to mercy, 
the Lord of glorious might 
whose eye is far-sceing? 


28 As above, Aditi here personifies freedom. 
3 “Aditya.” Le Varuna, onc of the sons of Aditi, up to here RV 1.24.6-25. 
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“Power unites 

Mitra and Varuna. 

Their love forsakes no worshiper 
Who is faithful to the Law. 


“He knows the path 
of birds in the heaven; 
as Lord of the sea 

he knows each ship. 


“True to his Law, 

he knows the twelve months 
(and also the extra month) 
with cheir offspring che days. 


“The path of the wind— 
high, sweeping, powerful— 
he knows, and the Gods 


who reside in the heavens. 


“He sits among his people, 
In harmony with the Law. 
Most wise, he presides 

and governs over all chings. 


"From there, surveying, 
he beholds earch’s marvels, 
both those that have been 


and thosc that shall be. 


*May the wise Aditya 
prepare for us always 
fair paths to tread, 
and prolong our lives! 


“Varuna, wearing 

a golden mantle 

is clothed in bright garments. 
His watchmen sit round him. 


“No men of ill-will, 

nor evil-doers, 

nor those of wrong intent 
can harm this our God— 


“He who grants 
perfect glory to Men, 
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imparting this glory 
to these our bodies. 


“Yearning for him, 
wide-seeing Varuna, 

my thoughts move onward 
as cows to their pasture. 


“Again let us converse! 

The nectar has been brought. 
You eat, as a priest, 

the food that you love. 


*[ have seen the One 

whom all may behold 

and his carriage passing high! 
My songs are accepted! 


“Hear, O Varuna 
Show us your favor. 
Longing for help 
I have cried to you. 


“Supreme Lord, 
ruling the spheres, 
hear, O wise God, 


as you pass on your way. 


“Free us from ferters 
of every sort. 
Loosen our bonds 


that we may live!"?? 


And Varuna said to him, “Agni is first among the immortals, the best friend. 
Sing his praises, then shall we deliver you." Sunahéepa praised Agni with the next 


twenty-two verses: 


“Put on your cloak of light, 
Lord of might, worthy of honors, 
O Agni, offer this our sacrifice! 


“Be seated, O chosen one, our priest, 
youngest of the Gods! With hymns 
and bright words we invoke you, Agni! 


* RVI25.1-21. 
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“Facher sacrifices for son, 
friend for friend, 


and comrade for chosen comrade. 


“Let the mighty lords Varuna, 
Micra and Aryaman sit as men 
on this our sacred grass. 


"Agni, first priest, 
rcjoice in our friendship! 
Attend well our songs! 


“Whatever we unceasingly sacrifice 
to God after God, to you alone, 
O Agni, is the offering given! 


“May he be our beloved patriarch, 
Sweet-voiced, our chosen priest! 
And may we be dear to good Agni! 


“For the Gods, too, have this bright fire, 
and have given us this treasure. 
And so our trust is in Agni. 


“Let us both, mortals and immortals, 
exchange songs of praise, 
O deathless Agni! 


“Wich all your fires, O Agni, 
bless this sacrifice and these words, O 
youngest son of Strength!?! 


*] will praise you 
like a thoroughbred horse, O Agni, 
Lord of all our sacrifices! 


“The far-striding son of Strength, 
benevolent, friendly, mighty Agni; 


may he be with us! 


“Protect us, O Agni, both far and near, 
B 

protect us ever from ruthless mortals, 

protect us all our days! 


"Announce to the Gods 
our newest gift, O Agni- 


this song of praise! 


* RV 1.26.1-10. 
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“Grant us a part in the highest prize, 
and the lowest, and those in between. 
Award me the most immediate good! 


“You are the portioner, the silver flame 
on the river's flux," nearest of the near; 
you heap wealth upon the giver! 


"The mortal you protect in battle, 
the Man you inspire, O Agni, 
his joy will be forever new! 


“None will overcome him, 
no man vanquish him, O conqueror, 


the victor s portion shall be his! 


“Renowned in all lands, he shall carry off 
the victor's prize on his steeds, 
and win the day with the singers! 


“O early watcher, shape us a song 
to the glory of Rudra, 


whom every clan adores! 


“Majestic without measure, 
with smoke for an ensign, brilliant Agni; 
may he spur us to inspiration, and victory! 


“Like an opulent chieftain, 
banner of the divine, brightly gleaming, 
may Agni hear our songs!” 


And Agni said to him, “Sing the praises of the All-Gods,* then shall we deliver 
you.” Sunahgepa praised the All-Gods with this verse: 


“Homage to the great and to the small, 
to chc young and to the old! 
Let us honor the All-Gods, if we can!?5 


The All-Gods answered, “Indra is the mightiest, most powerful, strongest, most 
real and most effective of the Gods. Sing his praises, then shall we deliver you.” 
Sunahsepa praised Indra with this hymn: 


32 Literally: Sindhu, i.e., the Indus River, which stands for any river. 

9? RV127.1-12. 

* Literally: Vifvedevas, a term used to designate the “all Gods? a particular class of Gods forming 
one of the nine Ganas, enumerated under gayadevatä. 

3 RV 1.27.13. 
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“Since we seem to be without hope, 

O drinker of soma, truthful Indra, 

give us hope, O gencrous one, 

hope of handsome cattle and horses by the thousand! 


“You who wear helmet and armor, 

master of stakes, lord of strength, 

give us hope, O generous one, 

hope of handsome cattle and horses by the thousand! 


“Put to sleep these two evil-doers who eye each other 
turn by turn; so that they do not awaken! 

And grant us, O gracious one, 

hope of handsome cattle and horses by the thousand! 


“Put the greedy to sleep, O hero, 

but rouse the generous! 

And grant us, O gracious one, 

hope of handsome cattle and horses by the thousand! 


“Crush this ass who brays your praises! 
But grant us, O generous Indra, 
hope of handsome cattle and horses by the thousand! 


"Spare us the cyclone, let it buffer the forest 

far from us, and keep the lizards company! 

But grant us, O generous Indra, 

hope of handsome cattle and horses by the thousand! 


"Strike down the wailers, O Indra! 

Strangle che Krkadäsu!* 

But grant us, gracious Indra, 

hope of handsome cattle and horses by the thousand!” 


“We urge Indra, God of flowing insight, 
to come on in glory: Course through us, 
O juice of the soma! 


“Who drinks draughts of pure soma by the hundred, 
and by the thousand mixed with milk; 


In whom the soma flows like a river in the abyss! 


“When we surge toward him, joy upon us, 
in our rapture the vat becomes his belly 
and the soma seems co us ocean! 


% A kind of evil spirit. 
Y RV 1.29.1-7. 
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“This soma is yours! You race to it 
as the dove wings to his mate; 
and you care equally for our song! 


“Lord of gifts, we give you this song, 
this garland of praises, O hero, 


thar in return your intense joy may be ours! 


“Gird yourself to help us fight this battle, 
O God rich in flowing insight, O Indra, 
more than all the others, may we two agree! 


“O Indra, strongest of the strong, 
in every battle, in every way, 
we your friends call for your help! 


“If he can but hear our cry, 
O Indra, let him come now to our aid, 
let him bring the prize of victory! 


“I call on Indra, 
hero of our ancient home, irresistible, 


the first our fathers would call! 


*O drinker of soma, friend to your friends, 
who bears the awakening thunderbolt, 


we too drink soma with our helmets on! 


“What each Man hopes, O friend of soma, 
let it be; bring down your thunderbolt 
and visit on each his own! 


“O Indra, may we your table-mates 
win wealth and prizes, so that 
rich in cattle we too shall rejoice! 


“O bold God, so honored in song, 
it is fitting for such a hero to welcome our prayer 


like a wheel its axle! 
“And as your singers had hoped, 
O wise God, your welcome 


matches their homage in zeal!” 


Deeply delighted with Sunahécpa's praise, Indra gave him a chariot of gold. 


Sunahgepa then sang another verse: 


* RV 130.1-15. 
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“Always has Indra celebrated his trophies 

With horses who prance and whinny and snort, 
Triumphant horses, harnessed with his armor; 
Now he has given us the victor’s chariot of gold!” 


Then Indra said co him, “Sing now the praises of che Asvins,? then shall we 
deliver you.” Sunahsepa praised the Asvins with the following triple verse: 


“Come Asvins, with your magnificent treasure of horses! 
Grant us a load of cattle and gold, 
O you of wondrous deeds! 


“Your immortal chariot 
plies the waves without equal, 
O Afvins of wondrous deeds! 


“One of its wheels, O Asvins, 
you have fixed in the bull's-cyc of the sun, 
while the other covers heaven!"*! 


Then the two Asvins declared, “Sing now the praises of Usas* the dawn, chen 
shall we deliver you.” Sunahsepa praised Usas with the following triple verse: 


"What mortal can enjoy you, immortal Usas? 
Who is it your pleasure to love? 
Who among us will you choose, O radiance? 


*From far, from near, 
you brighten our thoughts 
like a ruddy mare, O Usas! 


"Come to us, O daughter of heaven! 
Bring us the prize we seck! 
Grant us life!” 


And wich each verse chat Sunahgepa sang, one of his bonds was loosed and the 
swollen belly of Hariscandra shrank a little; ac the very last verse, the last bond fell 
away and Hariscandra was cured. 

Then the priests said, “Show us the representation of the day" Sunahsepa saw the 
imminent pressing of the soma; therefore he pressed while singing these four verses: 


? RV1.30.16. 

*? Aévins, the twin Gods, literally “the two charioteers” who drive their golden chariot across the 
sky at dawn; friendly to men, they bring wealth and avert illness. 

*" RVLE30.17-19. 

*^ Usas, Goddess of the dawn and daughter of Prajäpati (the lord of creatures). For the myth of 
the divine incest of Usas and Prajapati, see above. 

* RV1.30.20-22. The word we have translated here as “life” is rayi, goods, wealth, riches. 
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“Although you are at work in every house, 
mortar my friend, here you must resonate as best you can, 
like a drum in the camp of the victor! 


“Master of the Forest, mortar, 
the wind breathes through your crown; 
press now the soma for Indra to drink! 


"Yield your treasure for the sacrifice, 
mortar, devour the stalks 
like Indra’s bay horses! 


"Press now, mortars, Masters of the Forest, 
upright with your upright helpers, 
press for Indra juice sweet as honey!”* 


Then he carried it to the wooden receiving vat with the verse: 


*Take up in bowls whatever remains, 
and pour the soma through the sieve; 
on the cowhide ser the dregs!” 


Then, seizing the high priest from behind, he offered the following four verses 
with cries of Sudha! (Hail!): 


“Where the broad-based mortar sits, 
where the pestle rises to press the soma, 
come, O Indra! 

Drink what we have crushed! Svaha! 


“Where mortar and pestle embrace each other tightly 
as if in the act of love, 

come, O Indra! 

Drink what we have crushed! Svaha! 


“Where women pound with precision, 
forwards and back, 

come, O Indra! 

Drink what we have crushed! Svaha! 


“Where they bind up the pestle 

as we rein in a horse, 

come, O Indra! 

Drink what we have crushed! Svaha!”* 


* RVL28.5-8. 
*55 RVI28.9. 
© RV 1.28.1-4. 
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Then he led the high priest to the final bath with che two verses: 


“O Agni, knowing onc, we pray you 
ward off the wrath of Varuna! 

Shining one, best of priests and guides; 
drive far from us every cvil-doer! 


“Draw close, O Agni, and help us, 

be very near to us as this day dawns! 
Sacrifice for us, make offering to Varuna, 
gain us his favor and we shall bless you!”*” 


Next he made the high priest pay reverence to the hearth with the verse: 


“Sunahgepa was bound, from these thousand stakes 
you have freed him when he was in pain! 

We also will free you from our bonds, 

O wise Agni who has put us here!" 


Then, once the sacrifice was done, Sunahgepa sat on Visvamitras lap. Ajigarta 
Sauyavasi asked, “O seer, give back to me my son!" “No, said Visvamitra, "the 
Gods have given him again to life, and to me.” And so Sunahéepa came to be called 
Devaräta Vi$vämitrasutra,* and his descendants are the Käpileya and the Babhrava. 

Ajigarta Sauyavasi tried again: "Come now, let us both® invite him,” and he said: 


“You are an Afgiras by birth, 

famed as a sage, son of Ajigarta; 

O seer, do not abandon your ancestors; 
return to me!" 


To which Sunahsepa replied: 


“They have seen you with knife in hand, 
a thing not found even among Sidras. 
Three hundred cattle, O Ängiras, 

You preferred to my life!” 


And Ajigarta Sauyavasi answered: 


“This evil deed that I have done 
causes me great remorse, dear one?! 


* RVIV.1.4~-5. This hymn is not by the rsi Sunahgepa. 

48 RV V.27. Another re not attributed to the rsi. 

9 Le., God-given ("Dco-datus"), son of Visvämicra. 

5 Le., Ajigarta and Vigvamitra—both claim paternity over Sunahéepa. 
5! "The text reads: 
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I would obliterate it in your eyes; 
the three hundred cattle are yours!” 


But Sunahsepa said: 


“He who does evil once 

will do evil again; 

you have not abandoned your s&dra ways; 
what you have done is irreparable!"*? 


Ac the word “irreparable,” Visvamitra joined in, saying: 


“Dread indeed was Sauyavasi 

when he stood with knife in hand, 
ready to kill; give him up! 

Become a son of mine, $unahsepa!” 


Sunahsepa asked: 


“I desire what you have said, 
O king's son, but tell me how, 
being an Ängiras, 

1 can become a son of yours.” 


Visvämitra replied: 


“You would be the eldest of my sons, 

your children would hold the highest place. 
Accept my divine inheritance, 

This I ask you!” 


And Sunahéepa said: 


“Bid your sons agree 

to friendship and prosperity for me, 
then may I become your son, 

O bull of the Bharatas!" 


tad vai md tata tapati 
pápam karma mayá krtam / 


Tapas here connotes not only passive remorse but the will to do penance and the ways toward 


purification. 
32 Because of my interpretation I give here the entire stanza: 


yahamr 

yah sakrt päpakam kuryat 
kuryad enat tato “param / 
näpägah saudrán nyáyád 
asamdheyam tvayä krtam // 
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So Vifvámitra addressed his sons: 


“Hear me, Madhuchandas, 
Rsabha, Renu, Astaka 

and all your brothers; 

do you accept his precedence?" 


Visvämicra had a hundred and onc sons, fifty older than Madhuchandas, fifty 
younger. The older ones did not think this right. These Vi$vämitra cursed chem, 
saying, "Your offspring shall inherit the most remote places of the carth!” These are 
the Andhra, the Pundra, the Sahara, the Pulinda and the Mütiba who live in large 
numbers beyond the borders; most of che Dasyu are descendants of Visvamitra. 


Madhuchandas with the other fifty said: 


"What our father has decided, we accept; 
we place you at our head 
and we all will follow you." 


At which the delighted Vigvamitra praised his sons: 


“O my children, who by your obedience 
have given me a hero for a son, 
you shall be rich in cattle 


and in your turn have heroes for sons! 


“With Devarata, a hero, 

to lead you, O Gächina, 

you shall all prosper, my sons; 
he shall sec truth for you! 


“Here is your chief, O Kusika! 
Follow Devarata! 

You yourselves shall be his heritage, 
and all che knowledge we possess!” 


For this it is said: 


“Thus the sons of Vi$vämicra, the Gathina, 
all together with joy 

accepted Devarita 

as their chief and eldest. 


“So Devaräta, the seer, 

had two heritages: 

the lordship of the Jahnus, 

and the sacred doctrine of the Gathina.” 
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This is the story of Sunahsepa, in a hundred verses (rc) and an equal number of 
stanzas (gäthäs). It is narrated by the oblate to the king after the ritual anointing. He 
tells it seated on a golden cushion and his acolyte, also seated on a golden cushion, 
responds: Gold is glory, thus the oblate makes the king prosperous with glory. 

"Om" is the reply to a re verse, and “so be it" to a gäthäs. "Om" is divine, “So be 
it" is human.? Thus through that which is divine and that which is human we are 
freed from all evil and every sin. 

Therefore, a victorious king, even when he is not sacrificing, should have this 
story of Sunahsepa narrated to him, for in this way not the faintest shadow of sin 
will remain in him. 

A thousand [heads of livestock or corresponding value] he should give to the 
narrator, a hundred to the acolyte; the golden cushion and a carriage wich a white 
mule should also be given to the oblate who tells the story. 

Those who desire sons can also ask for this legend to be recited. They will have sons. 


The Context (the Myth of the Legein) 


To set the context of Sunahéepa we will illustrate (a) the myth's immediate past, its 
environment, which centers on the notion of sacrifice; (b) its current state, its Sitz im Leben; 
and (c) its future, its continuation within che tradition, its vectorial tension, so to speak. We 
shall not, however, enter into the details (interesting as they may be), which belong to a more 
specialized investigation.5 

Studying the context of a myth is important for two reasons. First of all, it is only by 
setting che myth in its proper context that we can interpret it correctly. Second, knowing the 
context also makes it possible to justify extrapolation, that is, to apply the myth to situations 
that differ from the original. We do not transplant a plant with its roots soaked in potassium 
permanganate; we transplant it with the best part of its native soil, so that it can take root 
together with its own earth in a new environment. 


The Sacrifice (Past) 


One of the central intuitions of the entire Vedic tradition consists in seeing all life, divine 
as well as cosmic, in terms of a dynamism rooted in the sacrificial character of reality itself. 
Sacrifice is che primordial energy, prior to everything. It was by sacrificing himself, by offering 
himself as victim, that Prajapati created the world.’ And, when exhausted by his creative 


9? — Om ity rcab pratigara 
evam tatheti gathayah / 
om iti vai daivam 
tatbeti manusam // 


Some authors sec here the clear differentiation between the sacred (and sacred language) and the 
profane (secular language). The almost identical sentence occurs in ApSS IX.3; SSS XV.27. Sec also 
SB 1.1.1.4; 1.1.2.17; IH.3.2.2. 

5 Thus far AB V1I.13-18. 

55 The various footnotes of this chapter may serve as an introduction to a more specifically 
Indological study. 

36 See SB XIIL7.1. 
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act, it is again through sacrifice (offered in turn by his creatures) that he regains his power.’ 
With sacrifice che Gods gain immortality.” From the sacrifice of the cosmic Man (purusa) by 
the Gods, humans and animals and the cosmos are born.” By sacrifice Men obtain heaven. 
Sacrifice is the fundamental law that regulates absolutely everything—cosmic, divine, and 
human life. “Sacrifice is Man"! Sacrifice is che total oblation of all we have and all we are; 
through this offering life unfolds and we are redeemed from death. 

Although the notion of sacrifice may have been altered, refined, and interiorized through 
the ages, the underlying Vedic intuition remains vital. We might express the essence of sacri- 
fice as that action that effectively creates—that is, that is effective, potent, and that achieves 
the goal it sets for itself. Sacrifice is that action that directly links the activity to its result in 
the very same act. Rather than a merely ephemeral action that, once accomplished, would 
disappear as if no longer needed, it is an action that is an integral element in every activity. 
It is the act sustaining the action of whatever acts. 

Sacrifice chen is communication, and communication constitutes the very structure of 
the universc. Reality is neither self-subsistent nor purely contingent. It is not necessary chat 
beings, or even Being, exist—beings, because they are certainly contingent, and Being, because 
nothing guarantees its existence except itself, and ic can, if it so please, destroy itself. This 
is out of our hands and beyond our knowledge. Absolutely nothing can prevent a slip back 
into pure nothingness. We have no guarantee, no certainty, that time will always continue, 
that the world will not destroy itself one day, or even that Being will not cease to be. The 
whole of reality does not lean on anything else; it supports itself. It is, so to speak, a divine 
contingency, a contingency of the second degree. There is no other, no ulterior reason for 
existence; it is its own raison d'étre. It is for no other reason than itself that Being continues 
to be. This rationale may apply in the case of an immutable and static concept of Being, but 
for a dynamic conception the problem of the ontological continuity of Being becomes crucial. 
The key question is not, Why is there being rather than nothing?— since there is being; but 
rather, Why will there always be being, why must Being continue to be? We must realize that 
time, on the onc hand, and freedom on the other, are at the root of Being. 

This universe has no other structure than its own, and here we discover the place and 
the function of sacrifice. Sacrifice is what conserves and perpetuates life, what gives life 
and gives it hope. It is what allows Being to be. Sacrifice is that act that makes and sustains 
the universe—not through an external intermediary (because there is nothing outside the 
universe), but rather through the ontological cooperation of the universe with its own 
subsistence, that is, chrough the energy and the love upholding the Being that there is.“ 
Man alone cannot accomplish this, and che Gods left to themselves are equally impotent. 
Alone, even the Supreme Being is incapable of carrying out this act, since it is not God for 
himself, but for his “creatures.” To offer sacrifice is not to take part in a profitable exchange, 
or to please the Gods, or mankind, or oneself; to sacrifice means to live, co contribute to 


” TB 11.3.6.1. 

5! See SB 11.22.8-14. 

9 See RV X.90; see also RV X.130; AV VII.S; SB X.2.2.1. 

© See SB VIILG.1.10; VIIL7.4.6; IX.2.3.27; 1X.4.4.15. 

$8 SB 1.3.2.1. See SB1.7.2.1-5. 

€ Scc SB 111.6.2.16. 

® In anthropological terms, not only do Men have to face death, Man also is mortal. Personal 
meditation on death is today reacquiring its ecological dimension. 

& Scc RV X.129.3-4; AV IX. 2; XIX.52.1. 
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one's own survival and to that of the entire universe. It is the quintessential act by which the 
universe continues to exist. 

Although our myth does not dwell on such considerations, sacrifice nevertheless plays 
a central role in it. The God Varuna demands a sacrifice, Sunahsepa is about to be sacrificed, 
afterward the priests offer the soma sacrifice, and the myth takes place in the setting of the 
räjasüya, another ritual based on sacrifice. These sacrifices are more concrete and of lesser 
significance than the primordial sacrifice we examined earlier, yet in part they actualize it 
and celebrate it. 


The Royal Consecration (Present) 


This mythologumenon is found in the part of the Aitareya Brähmana dedicated to the 
royal consecration (rdjasttya). It introduces the consecration® and therefore plays an integral 
role in a Vedic ceremony and even, perhaps, in one of mankind's most ancient rites. In any 
case, the njasiiya is the rite of Varuna, who is also the God of our myth.” 

Within the Indic tradition, this sacred story has a paradigmatic value: it must be recited 
during the royal consecration so that all the world might hear. It therefore fits chematically 
into the very heart of human life. The setting of the rzjasttya gives the myth its social signifi- 
cance. Although it is recited before the general assembly, it emphasizes the superiority of che 
priest—the Brahmins—over the royalty—the £&gatriyas—through the fact that the hero is a 
Brahmin who, by being offered up in the place of another, saves the life of the king's son. So 
the context is eminently sacerdotal. On the other hand, the sacerdotal group is not blameless, 
since the unpardonable sin of betraying one's own son is committed by a Brahmin. 

In short, the solemn atmosphere in which this sacred story unfolds seems to justify speaking 
of it asa central myth in classical Indic culture. We are thus led to wonder whether this sacred 
story might not be a myth that signals an important awakening of the human consciousness. 

We have here a very striking example of the old dispute regarding the priority of myth 
over rite, or vice versa. We do not necessarily have to take sides for or against the "myth and 
ritual theory,” but we should merely note the interesting contribution this sacred story 


$5 The conclusion of the AB (VII and VIII) is devoted to the rajastya or royal consecration. It 
begins by explaining how to divide the sacrificial victim, followed by a long list of expiations for errors 
committed during the sacrificial oblations (VII.1—12). The story of Sunahsepa (V11.13-18) follows 
immediately. Then a description is given of the preparations for the royal consecration (VII.19-26); 
next, a description of the royal food and drink (in lieu of soma) (V11.27-34). In VIII, the different 
rites of anointing are described. The final section deals with the priest (“The Gods eat not the food of 
a king without a purohita ( priest)” [ VIII.24]) and his duties. 

% Iris quite probably an example of an annual rite of cosmic regeneration. See A. Weber, "Uber 
die Königsweihe, den Räjasüya,’ ABA W (Berlin, 1893); J .C. Heesterman, The Ancient Indian Royal 
Consecration: The Rajasttya Described according to the Yajus Texts and Annotated (‘s-Gravenhage: 
Mouton, 1957), 158-61. 

6 Sce SB V.4.3.2, and the importance of this notion in linking our myth with the rdjastiya. 

6 Although the myth is complete in itself, it is difficult to consider it isolated from the rajasitya, 
an opinion shared by J. Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1960), L 167, and F. 
Weller, “Die Legend von $unahsepaim Aitareyabrämana und Sankhayanagrautagutra, VS A W (Berlin: 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1956), for example. On the other hand, P. Horsch is right in affirming in his beautiful 
chapter on Sunahéepa that "Ursprünglich hatte sie” our legend with she rajasizya "nichts zu tun” (Die 
vedische Gatha-und Sloka-Literatur (Bern: Franke, 1966), 286). 

9 See a good collection of texts in Reader in Comparative Religion: An Anthropological Approach, 
ed. W. A. Lessa and E. Z. Vogt, 2nd ed. (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), 142-202. 
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might bring to the question.” Our myth clearly shows the interdependence of rite and 
myth—but interdependence does not mean subordination. From one angle, myth and rite 
seem autonomous. In fact, the rite of the zZjaszya has no need of our myth; it could very 
well take place without it.”! Morcover, though the myth may have been a later interpola- 
tion—simply added by the compiler of the Aitareya-Brabmana for the purpose of giving 
greater importance to che räjasüya—the sacred story of Sunahsepa is complete in itself and 
has no need of the rajasiiya.” 

From another angle, myth and rite belong together. The rajaszya, as a rite unfolding 
within the cosmic order of history (it is the consecration of a man, the king, with historical 
duties and cosmic repercussions), cannot be content with the asvamedha celebration, that 
is, che horse sacrifice.” In one way or another it must integrate the purusamedha, the human 
sacrifice.” Without the cosmic sacrifice of Man, the royal consecration is not complete and 
the king cannot reach the heights of cosmic and universal sovereignty, for “human sacrifice 
is everything."5 Yer if Man kills and eats Man, it is no longer the cosmic sacrifice of the 
purusa, but perversion.” This is why one text tells us that a voice cried out not to kill che 
Man, but co free the victim.” Here is a link with our myth. On the one hand, we ought to 
offer a sacrifice worthy of Man, and therefore human. On the other, we feel we must not 
do it. Sunahsepa is the ideal solution. Man recognizes his total dependence, he immolates 
himself without compromise, but also without homicide or suicide. The myth and the rice 
need cach other. Without the purusamedha solemnly celebrated in che rjasizya, our story 
could quickly degenerate into pious legend.”® A myth without its rite is only cold orthodoxy. 
But a rite without its myth is pure superstition. 

There is, therefore, a radical interdependence between myth and rite. Every myth is related 
to a rite, and vice versa, but often in an existentielle and extrinsic fashion. The myth need not 
narrate the rite, nor the rite enact the myth. There is a sui generis onconomy between the 
two. Myth and rite are both constitutive of human culture. 

There is no subordination of action to contemplation, of orthopraxis to orthodoxy, of 
rite co myth. This would be mythology. Neither is there subordination of practice to theory, 
or life to principles, or mythos to logos. This would be rationalism. 

But there is even more: Independently of the rzjasizya, our myth still centers on sacrifice 
and contains in itself all the elements of a rite. Here an interesting tension comes to light. 
Everything revolves around the theme of human sacrifice, but events unfold in such a way 
that each in its fashion shows why the human sacrifice does not after all take place. The rite 


70 As far as I know, this myth has never been studied from this perspective. 

7 YVIX and X also contain formulae and prayers for the rdjastiya, but without referring to the 
myth of Sunahgepa. 

72 Even today it forms part of a living rite performed in order to obtain children. 

” See AB VIII.21-23. For the asvamedha, see SB XIIL1-5. 

^ See YV XXX-XXXI, with all the references in this text to the purugasükta: RV X.90 and AV 
XIX.6; SB XIIL6. 

7 SB XIIL.6.2.20 (see XIIL6.1.11). f 

% Sec P. Horsch, op. cit., 286 sq. for further discussion and literature on the problem of human 
sacrifice. 

7 See SB XIIL6.2.13. 

” This could shed light on the problem of the human sacrifice as the paradigm and prototype for 
the horse sacrifice, See the paper of W. Kirfel, “Der Afvamedha und der Purugamedha” in W. Schubring, 
Beiträge zur indischen Philologie und Altertumskunde (Hamburg: Cram, De Gruyter, 1951), 39-50, 
showing that the human sacrifice is the “sinnvollere und verständlichere” (46). 
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is essential to our myth, but it is the myth that leads to an interiorization and spiritualization 
of che rite. And when all is said and done, no one is sacrificed. 

This leads us to consider this myth as the vestige ofa primordial initiation rite, prob- 
ably pre-Vedic and tribal, as we shall yet have occasion to see. Here we need only stress the 
myth-rite unity that our story reveals. 


The Sacredness of the Theme (Future) 


Subsequent tradition has not forgotten this sacred story, and we find an almost uninter- 
rupted series of tales about the different characters of our mythologumenon.” In the Ramayana 
itself we have another version of the myth:*° Ambarisa, the king of Ayodhya, was in the 
midst of offering the royal sacrifice of the asvamedha when, once again, Indra intervened 
and carried off the victim. Now such a crucial sacrifice cannot be left unfinished; this would 
entail a major catastrophe. The celebrant priest declared chat only a human victim would 
save the situation. They began searching and finally discovered a Brahmin who had three 
sons. The father wanted to preserve the eldest and the mother wanted the youngest; the one 
in the middle, Sunahéepa, agreed to serve as the victim for a great sum of gold, jewels, and 
cows.?! Then he went off to find his maternal uncle Vigvamitra, to whom he said, “I have 
neither father nor mother. Arrange it so that the king may be able to offer the sacrifice, but 
save my life.”*? So the great sage taught him two verses that Sunahsepa uttered when the 
occasion arrived and was delivered.* 

Here it should be emphasized that Sunahéepa offers himself as che victim voluntarily; the 
sin of paternal betrayal is thereby evaded. On the other hand, $unahscpa allows himself to be 
led to the sacrifice knowing he will be spared. The entire sacrificial mytheme is thus enfecbled. 

The Puranas and the Mahābhārata also give us different versions." In chapters VII and 
VIII of the Markandeya Purana (one of the oldest and most important purdnas*’), we read 
the savory and quixotic narrative of Hariscandra, the famous king lauded in the Mahabharata 
for the generosity with which he celebrated the royal consecration, and for which he afterward 
pays dearly. His rival is che Brahmin Viévamitra, whose supremacy Harigcandra bemoans as 
the downfall of the “sciences” ($ästras). The priest is victorious, however, and, after reducing 
Hariscandra to a poverty bordering on misery, still requires from him the ritual honoraria due 
to a Brahmin at the rajasizya. Hariscandra has to sell his kingdom and dispose of all his riches 
in order to satisfy the debt. Then, with the queen Saibya and their son, he leaves for Varanasi. 
But Visvámitra has preceded the family to that city and now demands that Hariscandra pay 
the remainder of his debt at once. The king is forced to sell his wife and child, and then sells 
himself to a czzdála who assigns him the most humiliating tasks, even to the point of making 
him steal the garments of the dead that people bring to be burned. One night, after a year of 
this abject work, he recognizes a child brought to be cremated, and the woman who brings 


7? See MB XIII.186, besides the texts on which we are going to comment. 

* Ram 1.61 and 62. 

*! The agreement speaks of onc hundred thousand cows (Ram 1.61.12), but in addition the king 
gives "tens of millions of gold and silver pieces and heaps of precious stones" (1.61.22)—a clear indica- 
tion of the hyperbolic character of the gift, and of monetary and religious inflation. 

9? Ram 1.62.4. 

53 The episode with the sons of Vigvamitra is also mentioned here (1.62.13-17). 

H Sec, e.g., MB 11.489 sq. 

See Markandeya Purina, trans. E. Eden Pargiter (Calcutta: Bibliotheca Indica, 1904; reprinted 
Varanasi: Indological Book House, 1969). 
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him, as his son and his wife. And the king, a model of patience and nonviolence, decides 
to die with his wife on the pyre of their only son. But he is not free to do so; he must first 
ask permission of his master the outcast. He obtains permission, places his son on the pyre, 
and then, before lying there together with his queen, collects his thoughts by meditating on 
the Supreme Atman, Siva, Visnu, Brahma, and Krsna. Ac this point, the assembled celestial 
court intervenes and declares him to be a truly righteous man who has won heaven by his 
good works. Even the candala reveals himself to be nonc other than the God Dharma. Buc 
Hariscandra, the perfect king, refuses to go to heaven unless all his subjects can accompany 
him. Because of his poverty hc had deserted them in suffering, but he cannot abandon them 
now. He wishes them to share his happiness. So Indra descends from heaven with ten thou- 
sand celestial chariots to transport all the king's people. And Hariscandra, having made the 
necessary arrangements for his resurrected son to succeed him, ascends to heaven with che 
queen and all his servants and people. 

The Markandeya Purana ends the story by praising the patience and generosity of 
Hariscandra, striking but one melancholy note by alluding to the catastrophic results of the 
unfinished réjastiya. Subsequent legends introduce more complications into the narrative, 
as if to emphasize che human character of our hero. Thus, for example, the later literature 
paints for us a Hariscandra who is induced to vaunt his virtues by che Brahmin Narada. Asa 
result, he and his subjects fall from the celestial paradise. Midway, however, he repents, and 
the Gods check his fall and create for che king and his subjects Saubha, the aerial city between 
heaven and earth, which, according to popular belief, can still be seen on special occasions. 
Even today, this story is a living part of the culture of northern India.” 


Commentaries (The Logos of the Myth) 


Our aim here is not co study the numerous commentaries by Indian and Western authors 
on this text. Besides the classical commentary by Sayana, there are other, earlier commentar- 
ies.” As far as I was able to consult these I have noticed that they provide valuable clues on 
details and allegorical interpretation?! but offer no general interpretation. There is no need 
for these commentators; the meaning of the myth goes without saying—ic is self-evident. 
Most of the commentaries made by Indologists, on the other hand, are concerned with 
technical questions or historical problems like human sacrifice, but I have found no study 
along the lines of the present interpretation.” This silence supports my belief that chis is a 


8% See MarkP VIII.270. 

#7 Sce vgr. BhagP IX.7 and also 16; VisnP 1V.7.22 (only mentioned). 

= Concerning the story of Hariscandra, sec also E. E. Pargiter, “Vi$vämitra, Vasistha, Harigcandra 
and Sunahsepa,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1917): 37 sq.: J. Muir, op. cit, 1:379; B. H. Wortham, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1881): 355 sq. Hariscandra is often compared to the biblical Job. 

9 Bhartendu Hariscandra, a writer from Varanasi who at the beginning of this century struggled 
for che renaissance and independence of Hindi literature, wrote a popular play based on the Puränic 
narrative, Satya Hariscandra, by now a classic, still performed in Varanasi and containing strikingly real- 
istic descriptions of the ghat where the dead are burned (Hariscandraghta, adjacent to Hanumanghat). 

” See the introduction to Keith’s translation, op. cit., 101-2. 

9! Sec, for example, Sayana’s, regarding the four yugas mentioned in the fourth verse recited by 
Indra in AB VIL.15. 

® See among others, the classic studies of E. Streiter, Dissertatio de Sunabsepo (Berlin, 1861); A. 
Weber, SBA W (1891), pp. 776 sq., Id., ZDMG, 18, pp. 262 sq.: W.H. Robinson, The Golden Legend 
of India (London, 1911); A.B. Keith, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1911): 988 sq: G. Dumezil, 
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living myth, and as such, for some it has never been interpreted as a myth, while for others 
it has been presented as a simple legend. In the case of the former group, a straightforward 
account—that is, the /egein, not the dogos—of the myth is given (the story is told but no 
hermeneutic is made of it). With regard to the latter group, however, the Jogos of the story 
is analyzed, but not the /egein of the myth (it is reduced to its literary content, though again 
without any hermeneutic). Here che Jogos, the interpretation, replaces the myth. 

Is it possible ro make a hermeneutic of a myth as myth? Do we not condemn our own 
effort, since we are trying precisely to interpret chis myth? Do we kill che myth by interpreting 
it? My reply here must be as earnestly vague as it is sincere. The moment one feels the need to 
interpret a myth, he is no longer able, by chis very fact, to accept it without his interpretation. 
This means, however, that the myth has gone from being the invisible horizon to the visible 
object, from the background canvas to the figure in relief, from the context to the text. When 
we cease to believe the myth, when it no longer "goes without saying; we try to believe in 
it through our interpretation. But in so doing we distance ourselves from it; the myth is no 
longer connatural to us, transparent. Its interpretation inter-poses itself berween the myth 
and us. Was Socrates not condemned to death for daring to interpret myth?” 

Clearly, there is an entire latent methodology here that is quite different from any 
traditional form. I have already suggested chis, but as I have said, I prefer to give an example 
rather than elaborating a theory. Therefore, I shall mention a few of the problems raised by 
Indologists, in order to complete the setting of our myth. 


The Elements of the Sacred Story 


An analysis of this sacred story suggests that it arises from the conjunction of three 
motifs and three stories.” 

The first motif, probably the oldest, goes back to the texts of che Rg Veda that narrate 
Sunahéepa’s liberation from affliction and death due to the bounty and generosity of the Gods. 
There is here an element of piety, of bhakti, and trust in God—one of the rare Vedic examples 
of such devotion tinged with love. From this angle it seems to be a purely religious text, open 
to any spiritual or spiritualist interpretation: it is divine grace that frees Men from anguish 
and danger. The sacred story becomes a theology that recounts the relations between Man and 
the Gods. The hero is Sunahgepa: Man in distress, or simply Homo religiosus (che Brahmin). 

The second element hinges on the story of Hariscandra and his son Rohita.?* Sunahsepa 
appears only as the substitute. The theme here is confronting one's destiny, and flecing from 
it. The sacred story becomes a cosmology that highlights che solidarity of the entire universe. 
The hero is Rohita: Man in the world, or simply Homo saecularis (the ksatriya). 

The last text provides the third element; here the accent is on Sunahgepa” and especially 
his relationship wich Visvämitra, since this affects the whole skein of relations between the 
gotra (clans) of different families. The theme is more ritualistic and sociologically important 
for India. The sacred story becomes an anthropology—or sociology—showing the ethico- 


Flamen-Brahman (Paris: Geuthner, 1935), 13-42, 97-113; R. Roth, I5 1:457 sq., [1:112 sq. 

% See Socrates saying chat he believes in the Gods “in a sense higher than any of my accusers” 
(Apology 35d). 

** See A. B. Keith, op. cit., 63-67, who describes these three levels. In this study I have inverted 
the order between the second and third elements following the text of AB and seeking a leicmotif in 
each case. See also che study of R. Roth, /$ 2:112-23, commented on by J. Muir, op. cit., 1:359 sq. 

% This is found in AB VIL.13-16. 

% This is found in AB VIL17-18. 
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historical dimension of these human ties. The hero is Devaräca: Man in his historical role, 
or simply Homo politicus. 

One thing scems clear: This sacred story, passed on to us over nearly three millennia, 
reveals older and, in a sense, deeper strata of human awareness than we find in the historical 
era of the written document. It has been composed wich extreme care, placed in an appro- 
priate setting, and worded in such a detailed way char it seems written for posterity—for us. 

Whatever our gestation period of the mythologumenon may have been, we ought to 
stress che myth's functional unity. A myth is not a historical narrative. We must sec it whole 
in order to understand it. Besides his importance in the brahmanic tradition, Sunahgepa is 
also a seer, a Vedic rsi.” In the Rg Veda we find the hymns he composed at the sacrificial stake 
together with others that are also attributed to him.” 


The Human Sacrifice 


Our story is a locus classicus of discussion on human sacrifice in Vedic India,” a study 
that was very much in vogue among Indologists of the nineteenth century.!® Those who 
subscribed to an interpretation favoring the existence of human sacrifice claimed, above all, 
that such a story could not have been told if human sacrifice had not been a common, or 
at least familiar, practice during that period.'?! Others, including in our own century, lean 
heavily on parallels within the overall Indic tradition.’ 

On the other hand, some (probably most) authors tell us that human sacrifice is certainly 
not Vedic.'% Indeed, our text in general seems to disapprove of human sacrifice—the general 
narrative tone; the epilogue; the four priests who refuse co sacrifice a human victim; the fact 
that Ajigarta, Sunahgepa’s father, is punished to the point of losing his paternity for having 
consented to bind his son for the sacrifice; Sunahéepa’s cry of surprise and anguish when 
he discovers that they want to kill him like an animal—there are many elements supporting 
the theory against human sacrifice. 

Other authors see in the story an end to this custom, and according to these scholars, the 
legend was composed with this in mind. Another interpretation, meanwhile, which supports 
the existence of human sacrifice, makes the strong and crucial point that if the danger were 
not real, che story would be meaningless.'* 


V Eight hymns in the RV are attributed to che rsi Sunahéepa: RV 1.24-30; IX.3. The story in AB 
cites RV 1.24-30 and also RVIV.1.4—5; V.2-7; the latter two are not by the ri. At the closing of the re 
RV V.27, the name of Sunahíepa is recalled to Agni in order to obtain deliverance. 

95 Sec C. Kunhan Raja, Poet-Philosophers of the Rgveda, Vedic, and PreVedic (Madras: Ganesh, 
1963), 80—96, for a study of the rsi. 

9 As for the other passages, see YV XXX-XXXI; SB X1IL6; SSSXVL10-16; VSS XXXVII, sq.; etc. 

1 Other than the studies cited, see H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 3rd ed. (Berlin, 1923), 
365; R. Mitra, “On Human Sacrifice in Ancient India,’ JAS 45 (Bengal, 1876); A. Weber, Indische 
Streifen (Berlin, 1868-1879),1:54 sq.; J. Eggeling, The Satapatha Brähmana, SBE (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1900; reprinted, 2nd ed., Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1966), vol. 44, which offers a very useful 
study on the srautic problem (xxxiii-xlvi). 

1! See the concurring opinion of A. Hillebrandt, Ritual-literatur (Strassburg, 1897; 2nd ed., 
Breslau, 1927), 145. See also Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, iti, 32, criticized by A. B. Keith, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (1908): 846. 

V? Sec vgr. R. A. Gait, “Human Sacrifice (Indian)? ERE, sub bac voce. 

1 See vgr. A. B. Keith, Rigveda Brihmanas, op. cit., 62; Keith, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(1907): 844 sq.; J. Eggeling, loc. cit. 

1™ Sec H. Lommel, “Die Sunahécpa-Legende? ZDMG 114, no. 1 (1964): 157 sq., which examines 
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Incidentally, one might perhaps also wonder why a king who lacks an heir would pray for 
a son only to sacrifice him.'® Are we to conclude chat the customs of the period demanded 
the sacrifice of the firstborn?! 

However these matters may stand, the central problem is not merely a problem for 
historico-religious research, but it is also, and above all, a truly human question, with which 
we must now come to grips. 


The Myth of the Human Condition 


Can we present this myth in such a way as to express the deep convictions and the 
background of the culture that gave it birth, and at the same time reveal it as a sacred story 
capable of providing other cultures with a clue to where they may find a system of thought 
thar is deeper, or even fresher, than their own? Does this myth have a transcultural value, and 
consequently a role to play in the encounter and possible enrichment of human traditions? 

This is not only, or primarily, a question of providing a suitable translation into another 
idiom, of transposing one system of signs into another system of signs in order to express in a 
different way what one already knows. Here it is a question of /anguage, not merely of idiom. 
Our problem is not translation. We can only translate what can be translated into another 
system. All crue translation presupposes, first, that the elements we are going to translate 
retain their identity in the transaction, and, second, that there are meaningful signs for these 
elements already present in the idiom into which we are translating. 

Here we see the fundamental difference in method between translating concepts and 
interpreting myths. The hermeneutic of myths resembles a liturgical act, a sacred action, 
which is che true office of Hermes—not an intermediary or a mere go-between, but a priest, 
a mediator between worlds. 

Our own function is consequently that of priest, celebrant, even prophet. What concerns 
us is whether chis myth can be celebrated on soil that is not its own, whether it can realize 
in another culture a function similar to the one it has fulfilled in its original culture. Can we 
sing the psalm of Sunahsepa on foreign soil?!” Can chis mythologumenon be truly revealing, 
as every genuine myth is? Any myth, to be sure, offers us a background against which we can 
voice whatever we discover; but at the same time, every myth sets us a course, opens certain 
doors, unveils dimensions of reality that without this contact might not be discovered (myth 
as revelation) or even heard (myth as sruti). No revelation manifests something utterly new, 
which we would find incomprehensible. Every revelation unveils what wc have already 
glimpsed, foreseen, and even in a way believed. 

The crux of our interpretation lies in what I might call an anthropological theory of myth. 
This theory does not deny any other approach to myth, whether psychological, morphological, 
structuralist, historical, or theological—the contributions of contemporary learning are too 


the relation between Hariscandra's vow and Jephthah’s vow: "If thou wilt deliver the Ammonites into 
my hands, then the first creature that comes out of the door of my house to meet me when I return from 
them in peace shall be the Lord's; I will offer that as a whole-offering” (Judg. 11:30 NEB). In fact, in 
the Bible, Jephthah’s daughter, his only child, was sacrificed! Sec also 2 Kings 3:27, etc. 

15 See J. Eggeling, op. cit., xxxvi. One could answer that the humiliation of a father—let alone a 
king—without children suffices to explain the conduct of Hariscandra. 

106 And must we also conclude that the command of Yahweh co Abraham requiring the sacrifice of 
his son proves char human sacrifice was practiced at that time? Eggeling himself notes the parallelism. 
Sce also P. Horsch, op. cit., 287 sq. 

107 See Ps 137:4. 
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abundant to ignore.'® Rather it emphasizes a trait common to most of these theories: in 
myth, Man discovers himself; myth expresses what Man is. 

Myth entices and intimates; it surprises, excites, and fascinates, because in myth Man 
discovers his roots, his origins, as integral parts of his own being. He discovers in myth his 
true memory, which is nor only the conscious reminiscence of events in his individual lifetime, 
but a memory that extends over thousands of years, as far back at least to the origins of his 
language. Whatever the question—Man's psychological, personal, or social dimension; his 
historical agency; his reflection on being human; or his response to the sacred—in every case, 
we discover in myth what Man is. This is the perspective we would like to adopt. 

The method we will use is not directly comparative—that is, we shall not compare the 
Indic myth of $unahsepa with, say, the biblical myth of Adam or Abraham or even Job. We 
will pursue a simpler, although more difficult, way: that of clarifying the myth itself, placing 
it in a larger context that will render it intelligible within the limits of the background of 
understanding provided by contemporary Western language. I» obliquo, we will find here 
points of contact as well as disparities, but these depend on our personal contexts. Strictly 
speaking, the mythologumenon needs a rsi, a bard, in order to be sung, recited; and a hotr, a 
priest, in order to be performed, consummated. 

I have called this sacred story a myth of the human condition for two reasons. First, from 
a phenomenological point of view, it depicts the factual situation of Man on earth. I hope to 
show this by analyzing respectively (1) the characters of the mythologumenon and (2) several 
mythemes, both present and absent. Second, from a philosophical point of view, the myth 
presents the human condition by bringing it to a climax in the deconditioning of human 
liberation itself, chat is, by truly freeing freedom from the compulsion to be. 


The Characters 


Before us parade the representatives of the three worlds: Gods, Men, and the Cosmos. 
We should remember that the cosmotheandric vision of reality is an almost universal cultural 
invariant. I know of no culture where heaven-earch-hell, past-present-future, Gods-Men-World, 
and the pronouns I-you-it—and even the intellectual triad of yes, no, and their fusion—are 
not found in one form or another. 

Here I can only summarize this cosmotheandric principle, which I have developed at 
length elsewhere, by noting that the divine, the human, and the earthly—however we prefer 
to call chem—are three concrete and distinct dimensions that constitute the real, that is, any 
reality inasmuch as it is real. We can, and at times must, make distinctions, but we cannot 
shut down communications between the spheres of the real. What this principle emphasizes 
is chat the three dimensions of reality are neither three modes of a monolithic indistinguish- 
able reality nor three elements of a pluralistic system. They are one single, albeit intrinsically 
threefold, relationship that expresses the ultimate constitution of reality. 

The central theme of our myth is the human condition, not the divine situation or the 
destiny of che cosmos. Nevertheless, the human condition it depicts is all-embracing, not 
solipsistic. Humans occupy the foreground here, but they are not alone. The myth is hinged 


on a complete Man, rather than an abstract “man” lacking any constitutive relationship wich 
reality as a whole. 


18 Sce, as the most recent example, M. Meslin, Pour une science des religions (Paris: Seuil, 1973), 
where, contrary to other older works, che problem of myths and symbols becomes the central problem 
of religious studies. 
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The Humans 


Sunahsepa—Sunahsepa is without doubt the central figure, the hero of our myth. He is 
flanked right and left by two pairs of characters whose roles change according to circumstances. 
First on his right are che king Hariscandra and his son Rohita, the dual cause of his trial; on 
his left are Ajigarta and che priest Visvámitra, che two fathers who claim him. Next on his 
right are the ailing Hariscandra and Visvämitra who refuses to sacrifice Sunahsepa, together 
being the secondary cause of his deliverance; and on his left, Rohita, egoist or anguished 
son, and Ajigarca, miser or coward, both being the secondary cause of his ordeal. We find 
this ambivalence of roles throughout the drama. 

His name is decidedly revolting: $unahsepa, “the penis of a dog,” the most shameful 
part of an accursed animal (his brothers have similar names!!?). Yet neither the name nor the 
form (which, as zdmaripa, generally go together in Indic literature) represents the thing or 
its function, even less its essence. The notion is midway between realism and nominalism: 
the nama is exterior, but it must be interiorized until it is completely transformed. However, 
change cannot come before initiation, conversion, purification. And the process must be coral. 
The name will noc change until the very end, until the victory in the trial-by-fire with death. 
Sunahsepa's name changes only when Visvámitra explains what has happened: the Gods have 
restored him to life, and to Visvamitra— Devarata, God-given (Deodatus, Theodorus). Man 
must live his life with a humble, even humiliating name until he is free. 

All India recalls the teaching of the Chandogya-upanisad," according to which name and 
form are not the essence, the being, and are of no importance in attaining wisdom—which 
is not to know all things, but to understand that by which all things are known.!” 

$unahsepa is a Brahmin, son of a Brahmin of the Angiras line.'" It befits a Brahmin 
to be poor, but not to be miserable in this poverty or harried by hunger. Sunah£epa's only 
worth, his wealth, is his life, most of which is still to be lived.!!* And this life they would 
strip from him in the most inhuman way. He is not the hero who fights, who risks life and 
limb for a noble cause, nor one who abandons this world’s goods to seek better. He is not an 
exceptional, extraordinary fellow. On the contrary, he incarnates the most banal, the most 
common, human condition: the son of a poor family who yet retains the dignity of knowing 
himself to be a person. 

$unahsepa is alone, without ties: pure victim. His father looks out for the eldest son, 
and his mother watches over the youngest; but he belongs to no one. He has neither father 
nor mother nor possessions.!!? He has only himself.!!é 


'? Or even, “one who has a dog's penis (or tail)” See Panini VI.iii.21 for the grammatical sense. 
Utilizing the wordplay that Sanskrit permits, C. K. Raja writes that the word implies “one who cannot 
be altered in his views" or “one who is always crooked in his ways" (op. cit., 94). 

"o Sunahpuccha, “the tail end of a dog,” and Sunolagula, "dog's rail (penis)." See che German 
Hundsfott (Old Nordic: fudh-hundr) properly meaning cunnus canis. The German rootfu (sec jauf) 
comes from the Indo-European root pu (cf. Sanskrit püyati, he stinks; Latin puteo [pus] and the Greek 
pyon, to stink) and means cunnus, vulva. 

"! See CV VI.1.4, etc. 

12 See CV VI.1.3. 

113 He is also the renowned poet of the same name; here we are dealing with a juxtaposition—or 
even more simply we could say char Sunah£epa becomes a rgi later on. 

4 Tradition considers Sunahsepa still a boy. 

115 See Ram 1.62.4. 

6 See che intriguing figure of Melchizedek (Gen 14:18; Heb 7:1) and my study on him in Kairos 
1 (1959): 5-12. 
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Sunahéepa does nothing; it is misfortune that finds him. He approaches the pyre and 
allows himself to be tied to the triple stake.!” Is chis not che human destiny of the common 
man, Sunahsepa, the man whose life is controlled by circumstance, the man brought to bay 
at death's door? Sunah£cpa is seized unawares. Nothing has prepared him for the role he is to 
play. Only at the last moment, when he realizes they are about to sacrifice him like an animal, 
when there is no other way out, does he resort co prayer as a final entreaty. 

Sunahéepa’s mission is not che result of a choice or an option. It is something he is given, 
something unexpected and apparently paradoxical that takes on different forms, appearing 
at times as a menace, at times as a curse. In any case, it is not a mission he has chosen, nora 
conflict he has sought. There is no willfulncss here. The ordinary man does not choose his 
vocation; he has neither the luxury, nor the occasion, to torment himself by asking whether 
he could not be more useful elsewhere, or whether he could do something else. Destiny hits 
us like a chunderbolt; it corners us and leaves no door open, no alternative but a leap into 
transcendence, a leap that is made only when existence is threatened, when life itself is at 
stake. This is when prayer is most authentic. 

The prayer of Sunahéepa is primarily neither an intellectual elucubration nor an outpouring 
of the heart. It is sincere, but it is not the fruit of either a strategic decision or a pondered 
reasoning. It is a final effort, a supreme appeal, a fumbling but persistent attempt. He knows 
neither whom to address nor how. He tries again and again, he perseveres without being 
discouraged. His patience, his endurance, will save him. 

Sunahsepa's prayer is not superfluous. Neither is it che effusion of a loving heart, or 
the profusion of a spirit in search of supreme knowledge. It is far more elementary, earthly, 
urgent. It is the simple cry of a man who is "without hope,” as Sunahsepa himself puts ir.!'? 
His prayer is che cry ofa man in misery, che human spirit's spontaneous impulse toward 
something more powerful than itself or the whims of Men. When we turn to other, more 
direct means for obtaining what we want, prayer is not authentic, especially if we make 
it an excuse for not using these other means. We only really pray in "extreme situations.” 
Prayer is the very frontier of life, not a simple human activity like any other, but the final 
and most fundamental human act by which Man recovers life when all else fails. Prayer 
springs spontaneously from the very source of our being, almost in spite of ourselves. It 
courscs through our innermost depths, as if springing from a hidden immanence of whose 
existence we never suspected, and flows in an infinite transcendence that we could never 
even imagine. 

We tend to forget chat the very word "prayer" does not mean only a request, but a precarious 
supplicarion—uncertain, unassured, impoverished, lacking any basis or support other than 
that which it invokes.!? Magic, not prayer, claims to be effective by itself. 

Once free, Sunahéepa remains within the ritual world. He reenters the realm of the sacred 
and must perform his new office. The true high priest is always also the victim.'”° Since the 


117 Indologists argue about the meaning of dru-pada (tripod) and yüpa (the sacrificial stake); one 
could equally elaborate on the underlying trinitarian symbolism. 

ns RV1.29.1. 

9 Prayer; sce Latin precári (poscere, to demand). Sanskrit prechati (prafna, a question), means 
certainly to ask, request, entreat (sce also German fragen from prigen), which already implies the penury 
(sce Greek nevno; poor, Latin penürias, poverty) of not having, not knowing the answer. Precárius, 
strictly speaking, means chat which is not assured (not certain) because it is obtainable only by prayer 
and thus does not depend on oneself or on automatic laws (of nature or culture). The extremely rich 
Indo-European root is perk- (prek- and prk-), to ask. See postulo and templum. 

I? Scc Heb 9:11-28 for the Christian interpretation of this general fact in the history of religions. 
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sacrifice cannot remain unfinished, he must complete it. He becomes the rsé, the seer, the 
poer, the priest. Now he is the whole sacrifice: “Man is the sacrifice”?! 

Sunahsepa is Man, the victim of destiny—of the Gods, of society, of human privilege 
and power. He is the average Man, the Man of this exploited, starving, enslaved, alienated 
majority present since the world began, the victim of the sacrifice. He is che poor Man called 
“a dog's penis.” But he is also —and here we find all the ambivalence of the sacrcd—the victim 
who by his sacrifice gives life. He is the savior, the pure one, the one who pays, because he is 
the only one who has the wherewithal, something to pay with: his life. Sunahsepa is the one 
who atones for and redeems the powerful, the nobles, warriors, rich men, men of action, 
and all the Rohitas of the world. He is the true Brahmin, the real priesc—the “royal” priest, 
not a class or a caste, but an ordinary human being with an unembellished humanness who 
truly mediates between the Gods and the rest of the world. 

Some have preferred to see in Sunahsepa a fettered solar divinity.'?? He chus becomes 
a cosmic figure fastened to the triple rooted!?? cosmic trec.! It is not for us to interpret 
Sunahsepa by way of a full-blown hypothesis on Vedic divinities. Our human interpretation is 
valuable for the myth in itself, even if the cosmic and solar hypothesis should prove accurate. 

Rohita—After Sunahsepa, Rohita is the richest character in che myth. His name itself 
is significant. It means “the reddish one,” a double reference to the sun (often called by this 
name), and co the earth ("the red"). Rohita, like adamah, means the reddish inhabitant of 
earth—the active man par excellence.!?? He incarnates historical Man, the one who makes 
history, Homo activus. 

If Sunahéepa is the Man marked by destiny, who bears his burden by sacred calling, 
Rohita is preeminently the secular Man, the one who chooses, who finds himself confronted 
by life-or-death options. He is che Man of will, especially of a will to life. The passivity and 
nonviolence of the Brahmin Sunahsepa contrasts with the activity and aggression of the 
ksatriya Rohita. 

Rohira is born of an impossibility. He is an exception. Even a hundred wives could not 
engender him. Likewise, human life is the exception in nature, because it realizes the minimum 
probability. Life is indeed a gift, but we take possession of it, we refuse to give it back; it is 
too precious, too exceptional. There is a Rohita in everyone. 

The life of Rohita is an obstacle course run around death. He flees death and runs in the 
opposite direction. In childhood, his father decides for him; later, he himself says no! and 
goes to live in the forest. He cannot live among Men because he fears they may recognize 
him, crap him. But his fear does not paralyze him; he is ready to take up his bow and assume 
his responsibilities; he slinks only from death. When he hears talk of his father's affliction, 
he is prepared co go co him; but every time he is about to yield co filial piety, Indra appears in 
the form of a Brahmin and counsels him not to bury himself in his kingdom, not to go home 
to his village. He must wander like the sun: Homo viator! Has he succumbed to temptation 
or followed good advice? We cannot answer this question without denying its validity (as 
we shall see a little later). 

Rohitas first act once he reaches the age of reason is to say no, and leave for the forest. This 
"no" is nor a mere figure of speech. Rohita does not justify himself; he argues with nobody. 


12 SB 1.3.2.1 (che citation that opens this chapter). 

72 See L, Silburn, Jnstant et cause (Paris: Vrin, 1955), 23n4, 29-30. 

12 Thid., 23. 

"^ Ibid., 401. 

5 Both the Semitic and Sanskrit roots have the same meaning: “red,” and refer to both Man and carth. 
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He says no, picks up his bow, and escapes. This “no” is repeated successively throughout 
his wandering life; che five times he seems ready to give in, his no is reinforced by Indra's 
arguments. What is Man? The ascetic of life, che animal who says no?! [s he the rebel in the 
universe, che onc who collapses under the burden of his humanity?’ Is he the itinerant, not 
yet mature enough or wise enough to accept human contingency?! 

In any case, Rohita’s life gravitates around this no. It is a no to death, but also to obedience 
and submission. Does he say no to dharma and ultimately to rta? Or does he only repudiate 
tradition's burden and ultimately injustice? 

In the first case, Rohita is a blasphemer: in order to save his own skin he defies the cosmic 
order, tries to avoid it, and finally coerces Ajigarta to sell his son. Buc che narrative gives no 
clue that would permit this interpretation. Not a single line pronounces judgment against 
Rohita. His actions appear irreproachable. Such a hermeneutic is also impossible given the 
Indic context of our story. The ksatriya (as we read in the Gita) must dedicate his own life 
to protecting others.'? 

In the second case, Rohita is the hero of our myth; he represents Man, the reddish one, 
the earthly, the secular one, who, bow in hand, confronts the static, petrified tradition and 
tries to free himself from the Gods’ crushing grip. Ic is hardly surprising, then, that he should 
choose a Brahmin, the living incarnation of tradition, as his substitute. From this angle, 
Rohita represents mankind, which, now of age and therefore freed from paternal tutelage, 
seeks to protect itself by caking in hand its own destiny. 

Ic is important, however, that we do not see Rohita’s attempts at emancipation as a revolu- 
tion in the modern sense of the word. Rohita does nor revolt against his father, nor does he 
rebel against che Gods. He is not a Prometheus struggling against Zeus. Rohita denounces 
nothing and nobody. Throughout the narrative there is an atmosphere of serenity that prevents 
Rohita from being turned into a Western-style prophet like Jonah, for example. He says no, 
and afterward keeps silent, flees, and tries to defend himself. 

Rohita is spared death, but he also misses true life. The silence of the text is highly 
significant. There is nothing more to say about Rohita; he lived to escape death and in this 
he succeeded, but is this evasion authentic life? Nevertheless, emancipation remains a central 
consideration to which we shall return. 

Harifcandra—Hariscandra, who in later legend appears frequently, is here a peculiar, 
rather eclipsed character. We shall outline only the basic traits that characterize his role. 
Hariscandra has only one wish: to have a son and keep him alive. He symbolizes the longing 
for immortality, represented in this case by the yearning for a male descendant. He wants to 
continue living; he knows he himself cannot exhaust all the vitality he possesses. He still has 
projects co realize, dreams to dream, pleasures to experience, powers to exercise. Harigcandra 
is the man for whom life is too short, or too full. He cannot live by halves, nor leave any desire 
unsatisfied. He needs to prolong his life. It is the son who continues the life of the father, and 
so saves him. Hariscandra has sentiments that are common to everyone. He embarks on an 
enterprise without knowing how he will ever get out of it, and when he finds himself driven 


126 Sec Max Scheler, Wesen und Formen der Sympathie. 2nd ed. (Bonn: E. Cohen, 1923), etc. 

17 See Albert Camus, L'homme revolté (Paris: Gallimard, 1951). 

18 See Gabriel Marcel, Homo viator (Paris: Aubier, 1944), and the essay on Camus's L'homme 
revolte in the appendix of the 1963 edition. 

n° BG11.31-38: "Hold pleasure and pain, profit and loss, victory and defeat to be thc same: then 


brace yourself for the fight. So you will bring no evil upon yourself” (38) (R. C. Zaehner, trans., The 
Bhagavad Gita (London: Oxford, 1969]). 
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into a corner, he continually puts off any decision. He wants only to avoid the humiliation 
of not having an heir. 

Hariscandra cannot escape the destiny he has forged for himself. He falls ill because 
he does not keep his promise to offer his son in sacrifice to Varuna. He has power, but not 
freedom; he is a king, possesses a kingdom, but he is sick and impotent. 

It is significant chat later tradition has focused the myth more and more on Hariscandra, 
nearly forgetting the other characters. Does this indicate merely a change in the social climate 
favoring the monarchy, to which the court scribes bear witness? We might instead venture 
two hypotheses. The first is the tendency to convert tragedy into drama. Although the myth 
may not have the literary form of a tragedy, it presents certain tragic elements. Sunahégepa 
and Rohita are seized by destiny; they represent Man; they incarnate us, each in his fashion. 
On the other hand, the legends of Hariscandra are dramas. Harigcandra is a king; we regard 
him, even pity him, but only from a distance. He is not us. We cannot identify with him. 

Our second hypothesis would be that while the mythic strength of Sunahgepa and 
Rohita has remained buried over the centuries, only to blossom in our own day, the evocative 
strength of the drama surrounding Hariscandra, the nobleman with his faith in Man and 
the Gods, was more in tune with the atmosphere of past eras. Hariscandra would therefore 
be the hero of a bygone social order. 

Ajigarta—Ajigarta, che text tells us, was starving. Hunger is a poor counselor, but also a 
valid excuse. He should nevertheless have been content with selling his son, but he seems to 
have acquired a taste for silver. He comes forward a second, then a third time, to bind and 
to sacrifice Sunahsepa, in return for which he adds to his riches. While Hariécandra wants a 
son at all costs, Ajigarta is far from concerned about keeping his. Certainly, he has two other 
sons, but, as Sunahsepa himself reproaches him, choosing three hundred cows over the life of 
his son is unthinkable, even among people of the lowest class. Ajigarta che Brahmin behaves 
worse than a sädra. The value of a person is measured here by his acts, not by his birth. This 
is rather a revolutionary vision for a society on the way to petrifying its caste system. 

Ic is worth emphasizing that the myth speaks of the sin of Ajigarta, and even of an unfor- 
givable act. His own son accuses him. In later tradition, however, the great code of Manu 
justifies acts committed in order co save life that is threatened by starvation and even cites 
Ajigarta as a pertinent example: Ajigarta, suffering from hunger, comes close to sacrificing 
his son, but he committed no sin, since he sought to cure hunger.!? 

We can see here the radical change in judgment when the ontological regime we have 
thus far considered becomes the juridical regime of the sastras. In this latter world, Ajigarta’s 
action is not considered sinful—and many a court of justice would probably agree with Manu 
(at least regarding the first hundred cows). In the realm of ontological sacrifice, on the other 
hand, which is che context of our myth, Ajigarta is the villain, the traitor who is necessary 
in order to complete the sacrifice. In a way, he is the true high priest of the sacrifice—the 
“hangman,” and in another sense he is the “victim” who makes it possible. Sunahsepa is che 
victim immolated for Men, which is why he is spared and does not die. Rohita is, in a certain 
sense, the victim chosen by che Gods and the victim of circumstances, who is also saved by 
Sunahsepa, but Ajigarta is the true victim, che one who is not spared. He is the victim of cosmic 
destiny, ra, and is condemned without pardon. And yet it is Ajigarta who, as Sunahéepa’s 
father—but above all thanks to his triple acceptance— renders the sacrifice possible. Is there 
not in every sacrifice an irreducible, unpardonable clement that cannot be integrated into 
the sacrifice and that is precisely what makes the sacrifice possible? It seems there must be a 


0 Manu X.105. 
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sin, hence a sinner, a fall, a disorder at the origin of any sacrifice. There appears even to be an 
originating fault at che origin of the universe itself." Woe to he who brings the stumbling 
block, cursed is he who commits the crime, or causes ic, but through his sin, by his crime, 
deliverance comes and the sacrifice is effective. Ajigarta represents the ontological condition 
for sacrifice, the act for which no reparation is possible. He is both the stumbling block and 
the starting block. Thanks to his sin, virtue criumphs. 

Vifvámitra—V i£vàmitra is onc of the most famous rsis of the Vedas, and the author of 
the Gayatri; chis ksatriya (or even, according to some, this dra), who merits the rank of 
Brahmin?” thanks co his ascetic practices, here plays a double role. On the one hand, he 
represents che licurgical and sacred element, the complete sacerdotal order in its dimension 
of charisma and institution. He is the Man of rite, of sacred history. Despite the abomina- 
tion of human sacrifice, he and his fellow priests cannot ignore the vitality of sacrifice and 
implore $unahsepa to continue the ceremony after he is no longer its victim. One can neither 
interrupt the sacrifice nor leave it unfinished, as the “rubrics” of practically all religious 
traditions tell us.' 

On the other hand, Vigvamicra is the man of the establishment, of history. He not only 
adopts Sunahgepa but installs him as che eldest of his sons, the chief of the gorra, the clans that 
make up the elite of the äryan race. We may speak of the unity between sacred and profane, 
or of the continuum between sacred history and secular history, or of the institutional and 
charismatic character of the priesthood; in any case, Viévámitra stands for sacred and historical 
continuity, as the whole tradition surrounding this Vedic seer confirms. 

Vasistha—Vasistha, the great Brahmin and foe of Visvamitra, hardly appears in our 
story. Important as he is in other contexts, here he is only considered from a "historical" and 
“naturalistic” point of view. According co this exegesis, everything is reduced to a political 
plot by Vasistha to inherit Hariscandra's kingdom: as the royal priest, he first suggested the 
vow to the king and then, clothed as Indra, tried to dissuade Rohita from going back.'™ 

The People—Although these five characters may be the myth's central figures, all of 
mankind is also represented. 

The women have what is best described as a background role; the hundred wives of 
Harigcandra and the mother of $unahsepa are mentioned, but Rohita's mother is not identified. 

The two Brahmins, Parvata and Narada, are the voice of pure orthodoxy. It is Narada 
who expounds the traditional doctrine of immortality and who advises the king to appeal 
to Varuna by promising to offer his son in sacrifice. It is Narada who tells us of the incest 
between animals in order to obtain descendants and of the traditional notion of human debts. 

The names of the three other priests officiating ac the sacrifice are also mentioned. 
Visvamicra is the oblate; Vasistha, his traditional enemy, plays the role of Brahman;!5 and 
Jamadagni is the acolyte. The liturgical, sacramental, and sacred setting is thus complete. 

P! See the creative sacrifice of Prajiipati in chapter IV. 

2 See Manu VIIA2. 

Wich this in mind, see che rather revolutionary injunction of Mt 5:23-24. 

Sce E. E. Pargiter, Visvamitra, art. cit, who despite his customary scholarship betrays here the 
spirit of his time by refusing to accept any truth found in myth unless it is historical. 

P5 Given this silence, | am not concluding—as is so often done in similar circumstances—that 
Rohira’s birth is somehow “supernatural.” The text does not mention whether Hariscandra had daughters. 
We might suppose he did have, however, since nothing in the story implies either the impotence of the 
king or the sterility of his wives. The myth cakes place in the realm of the normal. 

"6 These two traditional enemies are here in full accord, a fact of interest wich regard co both 
chronology and the location of the myth in che complex of Vedic relationships. 
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Sunahsepa’s two brothers are also mentioned. Their presence emphasizes both Sunahsepa's 
solitude (he is alone, he is not the favorite, he has not been saved by his parents like his 
brothers) and his ties with the community (he is one of the sons of Ajigarra, a “young man 
from a good family”). 

Finally, history is represented by the hundred and one sons of Vigvamitra. Here, as in 
any historical context, we have a division into two groups: the elders who are cursed by their 
father for not accepting Sunahgepa, and the younger ones who are blessed and from whom 
the pure clans of the aryan race will descend. It is very clear here that the origin of castes 
“beyond the pale" lies in disobedience and a curse; the Zasyr, slaves, or non-aryans arc also 
descendants of Visvämicra. The myth seems to be attempting to justify history and sociology, 
so it emphasizes the fact that both äryans and non-äryans are sons of the same father. Here 
is myth seeking to vindicate history. 


The Gods 


The human condition is not complete if it does not include the mysterious forces that 
envelop human life. In this myth we find three very significant patterns of divine intervention. 

Faruna—Varuna, the great God of che Rg Veda, is the supreme lord of life and death, 
who watches over all living beings. Now, since every human birth changes the universal 
status quo, Man must reestablish the balance that his existence has disrupted. In Vedic terms: 

Human life carries with it a fourfold obligation on the part of the new being toward 
all reality, a debt that accompanies him throughout life.” These obligations are not the 
results of chance, but are constitutive of human life: che debt to the Gods, to the rsis, to the 
ancestors, and to mankind. Accordingly, he offers sacrifice (to cooperate with che Gods in 
sustaining the world), studies the Vedas (to acquire wisdom and so live a full life), prolongs 
the life he has received—thar is, has children (each of us is the link between our ancestors 
and our descendants)—and finally, welcomes his contemporaries and practices hospitality 
and the other civic virtues (without which life would be a failure)."* 

It is in chis context that we must understand the role of Varuna. Rohita's birth, like any 
human birth, is the fruit of a longing and a natural improbability. Man docs not belong to 
the Gods as if he were some sort of private property of which they may dispose at will. Rta, 
cosmic order, governs the dynamism of all reality. Man belongs to the entire universe. The 
Gods also have their role—a divine role— to play. Varuna, the guardian of rta, enters our 
story not as a capricious and powerful sovereign; he does not take the initiative—he simply 
agrees to Hariscandras proposition. He does not accept Hariscandras promise in order to 
test him, tempt him, or toy with him by putting him in an impossible situation. Varuna is 
not an anthropomorphic God. In spite of Sunahéepa’s prayer, it is not Varuna who delivers 
him. He does not have to justify himself before Men, nor explain death and evil to chem. As 
lord of the cosmic order, he knows very well chat human life is transitory and that it must 
be offered in sacrifice. The mystery of life is the mystery of solidarity, and the law of karma 
is always in the background. Each of us has to face our own karma. Rohita must die like any 
man; so must Sunahsepa. Only the manner of death differs. In this common destiny, the real 
state of things, which is normally unseen, becomes visible. Varuna is but its living symbol. 

Indra—Indra always appears as a God who strikes, but this time he does not strike with 
his vajra, his thunderbolt, but with his unexpected intervention, which brings to light an 


13° See the notion of rya, debe, duty, obligation (see the Latin reus). The root rz (going, movement) 
denotes that dynamism called forth by an omission or “privation.” 
138 See for example SB 1.7.2.1-5; 111.6.2.16. 
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important aspect of this sacred story. Rohita refuses five consecutive times to return home 
so that Hariscandra might keep his promisc to Varuna and be cured. The tempration, if we 
can call it that, docs not come from demons, but from God. Rohica never feels compelled. 
Indra takes human form precisely in order to let Rohita choose for himself. Rohita does noc 
have to decide between filial duty and divine command. Hc must decide by virtue of his own 
convictions. Nevertheless, Indra scems opposed to the justice that is owed to Varuna. In a 
monolithic conception of divinity, temptation would come only from the devil, but chen 
wherc does the devil come from? In a pluralistic conception of divinity (not to be confounded 
with so-called polytheistic plurality), temptation comes from the very core of divinity. Yet 
temptation is certainly not an evil per se, and Man must recognize in it an immense potential 
to be developed. Temptation is not a trap; neither is it a sort of low blow from an enemy. 
Temptation is intrinsic to life; it belongs to the very nature of things and to divinity; it is 
at once the test and the proof; it offers different courses of action and confronts us with 
the full constitutive ambivalence of the human situation. It chus creates a space where the 
human will can unfold. This is not che function of an evil spirit, but of God himself. Such 
is Indra's role in our story. 

The temptation instigated by Indra is the ordeal all adults must undergo in making deci- 
sions. Death lurks everywhere. Can we escape it? In che village, at home, death is certain; 
but in the forest, life is not a human life. Clearly, the true sa#nyasin must forsake the village, 
even if his father is dying, and even if he, the son, has caused it. The exigency of the absolute 
is absolute. Indra offers Rohita the opportunity to convert his evasion into a sublimation. 
Let us examine this more closely. 

Although the narrative of the sitva, which postdates the Brahmana version, speaks of yet 
a sixth encounter with Indra, the five temptations of our text offer an interesting typology 
of human ordeals, and consequently of what Man is.!?? 

The key theme is always pilgrimage, movement: “Move on, move on!” The leiemotif 
of all Indra's interventions is to emphasize that action, the life of wandering, of continual 
pilgrimage—in a word, dynamism—is superior to all static conformity. Let us briefly recall 
the situation: Rohica is conscience-struck and decides to return to his father and face his 
destiny. Indra, disguised as a Brahmin, goes to mect him and convinces him otherwise; he 
must continue to live, to wander, to follow his pach.!* 

The reasons on which the five temptations are founded are different in substance. The 
first is based on the superiority of the sa#inyasin and asceticism over everyday life, because 
“he who chooses to live among Men does wrong.” This is the traditional motivation, and to 
lend weight to his argument Indra refers to sruti, revelation. He does not suggest disobedi- 
ence, but loyalty to tradition. 

The second temptation goes a step further. Liberation is not easy; Man isa sinner and must 
be redeemed. All his efforts must be directed to this end. Personal salvation is the supreme law. 

The third temptation puts forward a reason that appears more egoistic, but in the end 
may also be more profound. Life is not merely a struggle to purify oneself of sin, but a chance 
to fully realize oneself, make one's fortune, prevent one’s talents from being wasted without 
ever coming to fruition. In order to do this they must be advanced diligently. Human fullness 


13 In SSS the order is also different (1, 3, 4, 2, 5 and a sixth verse). I am well aware that one cannot 
construct theories on texts that are more or less contingent. On the other hand, neither need we have 
recourse to a collective unconscious in order to justify this interpretation. I am basing it on the contents 
of the texts, without insisting on the order of the five temptations. 


"9 Sce the arguments Krsna uses in BG IL and III to convince Arjuna he ought to fight. 
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does not come to us without effort, just by sitting and waiting. We must move along; we 
must go to meet our salvation. 

The fourth temptation may be explained with either a cosmic or a social argument.!*! 
From the former point of view, there are four cosmic ages. Our conduct can reflect each of 
these ages or it can condition them. If Rohita wants to model himself on the age of kali, the 
worst of all, he can relax and do just as he likes; if, on the contrary, he chooses to express the 
best age, he must keep active. In other words, in order to collaborate with cosmic history, 
each of us must step beyond individualistic problems and awaken to our cosmic vocation. 
If, on the other hand, it refers only co a game of dice, this reason seems much like the first, 
and could be interpreted as symbolizing the different qualities of human life. 

The fifth temptation seems to combine human, personal, even egoistical elements with the 
dynamism of the universe, represented by the sun, constantly active, constantly journeying, 
the happiest of beings. Man goes on his way together with the seasons and the stars. 

Must we call these temptations? Has Rohita done well to listen to them? Has he acted 
according to dharma or not? Should he not have gone back to the village immediately to 
keep the promise made to Varuna and save his father from his afflictions? Here again the 
myth is original and, indeed, scarcely intelligible outside the Indic context. 

In order to understand, we must consider the symbolism of Varuna and Indra. They stand 
for the two poles of the divine. Varuna is called the ethical God, the one who sees, scrutinizes, 
judges, and pardons the actions of Men, the one whom nothing escapes. Varuna represents 
justice and truth, the internal correlation of things (rta) and at the same time forgiveness, chat 
is, the power to restore the broken order. Indra, on the contrary, stands for power, warlike 
strength, and victorious force, che one who liberates and delivers from enemies. If Varuna 
is the moral God par excellence, Indra is the prototype of the one “beyond good and evil.” 
Varuna is King! by virtue of his intimate relation with the cosmic order, because of his 
fidelity and his pardon. Indra is King because he is the victor in celestial and earthly battles. 

What is Man? The nexus, the ksetra or battlefield between che two most powerful symbols 
of the divine in the Rg Veda: Indra and Varuna. Without going into Indological detail, we 
can sum it up as follows: There is in Man a constitutive tension between the development of 
his personality, his own life, and his integration with the cosmos, with society. Man is made 
from this tension between loyalty to the social and cosmic order and authenticity toward 
himself. Which must he obey? What must Rohita do? The conflict takes place within him; 
the Gods are interiorized in this case, since he sees only his father’s life in danger and his 
own threatened. So Rohita moves on until he finds a substitute. Has he donc well? Can we 
reconcile Indra with Varuna? Rohita is powerless, but there is Sunahsepa, the mediator, and 
there is prayer, the transhuman dimension in life. It is from all these characters combined 
that the web of life is spun. 

The Vedic pantheon plays an important role in this myth. Varuna has agreed to accept 
Sunahéepa as the substitute for Rohita, and the boy is to be sacrificed during the rajasüya. 
But then, just as the rite is being celebrated, the victim cries out for deliverance. Who can save 
him? Should he not resign himself to a higher order of things? Should someone not die in 
order to save the king, the kingdom, and the world? Is there any justifiable escape? Here too 
our myth is revealing. Sunahéepa’s oration is not a prayer of resignation or an acceptance of 


^! That is, are we talking about the four ages of the world (Max Müler, A. Weber) or a simple dice 
game (A. B. Keith)? An argument in favor of thc latter view is that the four yugas or cosmic cycles are 
not Vedic. See Keith, b./., etc. 

"V? MaitS 1.6.11; 11.2.1; TB 1.5.7.6; etc. 
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superior divine will. He is unaware of his redemptive mission; he does not consciously reflect 
on the value of his ace. His hands are bound; prayer is all chat is left co him. The emphasis here 
is not on Sunah£epa's personal power as a savior, but on the suprahuman power of prayer. 
Prayer is presented as che art of the impossible. If you pray for something that is possible for 
you to obtain, chen should you not rather be busy obtaining it? Nor is prayer a matter of 
projecting a psychological anchropomorphism into the superhuman world, of appealing to 
a particular God or a saint in order to thwart the influence of another “supernatural” being. 
Sunahgepa docs not dream of winning the favor of one God against another. True prayer is 
not an instrument of power, or a weapon. He does not even ask that justice be done, as if it 
were unjust co die for others or to be sacrificed; prayer does not judge. 

The whole situation takes place on another plane altogether. It concerns freedom. 
True freedom does not mean choosing between alternatives that, once made, would 
deprive us of ocher freedoms. The realm of choice is the world of karma. Karma is subject 
to human decision, but once chis decision is exercised it is inexorable and follows a sui 
generis law of causality.'* The sphere of true freedom lies outside the causal, rational, 
or karmic structure of the world; it does not contradict these earthly structures, but it 
oversteps them by far. The sphere of freedom is the sphere of hope against all hope, che 
sphere of the impossible, the incomprehensible, and nonmanipulable. Sunahsepa wants 
to know if he has any chance of being freed, because freedom is the supreme valuc. His 
liberation is from every point of view impossible. Here is where prayer intervenes; here 
and only here is its proper place. 

We see now why Sunahsepa appeals to che Gods onc after another. He begins by 
invoking Prajapati, Lord of all the Gods. He asks to be delivered to Aditi, the personifica- 
tion of freedom, the limitless; he prays for release from his bonds, and to see heaven and 
earth, father and mother once again. Prajapati refers him to Agni, the God nearest to 
the celestial inhabitants and to mortals, the high priest of sacrifice, and the boy repeats his 
prayer for freedom. The entire celestial world hears Sunahéepa’s oration, but there is no 
favoritism here. Prayer is not a privilege, but a higher activity of the spirit chat unlocks a 
new degree of freedom and makes possible what is ordinarily impossible. Obviously this is 
not an ontological impossibility that is surpassed by prayer. Prayer is nor a secret power that 
the man of prayer can use, like a weapon, when the moment comes. This would be magic, 
or at least some other power that has nothing to do with prayer. True prayer is uncertain, 
and it is unaware of its power. We do not know; the Gods themselves do not know. Nothing 
is prearranged, there are no rules in the world of prayer. Its reality is constantly new; the 
mandate of prayer is pure spontaneity, and to congeal it leads to idolatry. Sunahsepa is, 
so to speak, carried away by the spirit of prayer; he tirelessly implores the Gods one after 
another, each time according to the directions he receives. Agni quite naturally redirects 
him to Savitr, the great inciter, who alone might impart him the necessary inspiration. 
And Savitr counsels him to address Varuna, since it is Varuna who had him bound (some- 
thing Sunahgepa did not know). A first circle completes. Sunahgepa sings one of the most 
beautiful prayers of the Rg Veda to Varuna, who sends him again ro the God of sacrifice, 
Agni. But Agni can do nothing all alone (we are beyond any voluntarism), and must chis 
time induce Sunahgepa to call on the All-Gods, visve-devab. 


1 Sui generis since we cannot summarily reduce the karmic process to Aristotelian categories and 
still less to modern scientific chains of causality. 

4 See RV L.24.1: Aditi, translated by freedom, also means infinite, without boundaries or limits, 
the integrality of all being. In che RV she is usually personified and divinized. 
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One particular deity has been involved in the adventure all along, and has not yet been 
specially invoked as he ought to be. This is why the All-Gods tell Sunahsepa to address himself 
to Indra. A second circle completes. Indra offers a chariot of gold to poor $unahsepa, but he 
wants his freedom. So he entreats Indra once more, who answers by telling him to sing the 
praises of the twin precursors of light, the Asvins. Indra directs him to where cosmic newness 
meets first light: Usas, Aurora, the dawn, ever new and unforeseeable, an innovation never 
repeated, for today is never a mere repetition of yesterday. God is not pure inactivity. Each 
day the creation is renewed and runs the absolutely incalculable risk of whatever will come 
of it. And with each verse that $unahsepa sings to the breaking day, to Usas, one of his three 
bonds falls away. The first light of the new day sets him free. 


The Cosmos 


Hariscandra is a king and, consequently, has a kingdom. He is not an isolated individual 
but a point of convergence, so to speak: the apex of an order of reality. His entire kingdom 
is engaged in the adventure, as we learn in the later tradition that speaks of the aerial city of 
saubba. Yet the cosmos of the original myth is not a fantastic world; it is neither anthropomor- 
phized nor divinized. Things are as they are. Nature is ncither spiritualized nor allegorized. 
The forest is the forest, and hunger is hunger. The cows are real and have their full value: one 
hundred cows are well worth a human life.'5 The cosmos here does not overwhelm the other 
domains of reality. The cosmotheandric equilibrium is carefully maintained. Things are in 
their proper place; there is no need to make them play an unfamiliar role, which would in 
any case be secondary. As we have said, this myth of the human condition is centered first 
and foremost on Man. So it naturally presents a cosmos seen from Mans point of view. It 
tells us of honey and the delicious Udumbara fruit, and also mentions the village, constantly 
enticing for its rich human relationships. 

The vision of che cosmos is quite detailed: human procreation is described fastidiously 
(even the ten lunar months of gestation are mentioned), as are food, dress, and riches. The 
sacrificial altar, knife, and fire are also mentioned, each in its own place and with its own role. 

The verses abound in the pictorial richness typical of the Rg Veda: the soma with its 
mortar, pestle, and sieve; the containers and the cowhide; the abundance of livestock; the 
chariot of gold given to Sunahsepa and Varuna’s golden mantle, as well as the songs, the stars, 
the moon, and the sun. The cosmos is real; it shares in the human adventure. 

Ic is also interesting to note the tension between nature and culture, symbolized by the 
forest/village duo. Contrary to how they may appear at first glance, neither of the two is 
unequivocal: the village represents culture, but also the danger of death; and while the forest 
represents nature, it also offers the only hope of life. To Rohita the village means humans, 
civic duties, and death, whereas the forest represents constant pilgrimage, adventure, the 
unknown, flight from humans, and escape from death. 

In this section I have sought to describe the characters of the myth by trying to render 
them comprehensible without uprooting them from their context. It remains for us now to 


penetrate the myth itself. 


45 See the rather different implication of the gift of onc hundred thousand cows in the Ram. 
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The Mythemes 


To analyze a myth means to reduce it to its basic mythic elements, in the same way as in 
chemical analysis we seck the simplest elements chat make up a substance. With mych the 
process is difficult since we do not know the appropriate reagents, nor how the myth will 
react to different reagents. We do not yet have a critical method for mythical research. The 
process is also delicate, for we risk being unable to reconstruct the myth once it is analyzed. 
The living elements ofa myth are not merely the concepts it may contain, just as a compound 
is more than the simple juxtaposition of its elements. Any mythologumenon is composed of 
symbols that combine to form mythemes of various complexities. Each mytheme, although 
complete in itself insofar as it expresses a definite problematic, is also a fragment of the larger 
background illuminated by the myth. 

To better understand the meaning and also the limits of chis mych, we shall mention 
three mychemes that are not found in the myth, in addition to discussing three fundamental 
mythemes that are present. 


The Present Mythemes 


The mythemes we may discover in a mythologumenon must always be understood in 
terms of the myth’s context. The three we shall identify here represent what the myth had 
to say to those of its time and, moreover, what it may still say to us today, since they convey 
three invariants of human existence. 

The presence of death. We have said that a mytheme is not a thesis. Consequently, chis first 
mytheme docs not speculate on the nature of death, but simply shows how life on earth is a 
constant confrontation with death on every level: biological (Ajigarta seeks to elude death 
by starvation), social (Hariscandra desires to continue his life through his son), psychological 
(Rohita wants to escape death at any cost), and personal (Sunahéepa’s life is about to be 
prematurely taken from him).!* 

Facing death is inherent to the human condition. Death is on all sides; it lies in wait 
for Man wherever he is, whatever he does. But does this mean that Man must face death, or 
merely seek to escape from it? Our mytheme does more than simply state the problem; ic 
suggests a certain typology for death. We have already hinted at this. The presence of death 
is a universal fact in nature as in culture. Is culture generally not a sort of sophistication 
of natural law, of the law of the jungle? Culture regulates how Man ought to face death, 
and yet these rules always derive from the law of che strongest. On the whole, culture only 
suppresses total anarchy and the tyranny of brute force so that the survival of the strongest 
may be achieved a little less brutally. 

This mycheme shows us the different ways in which Man seeks to escape death. Each one 
in his own way strives to avoid death; the difference lies in the price they are willing to pay. 
Ajigarta sells his son; Hariscandra is willing to pay wich the life of his son; Rohita seeks another's 
life to save his own. And finally there is Sunah£epa: he also wants to live, but he finds himself 
cornered with no way out. He can neither retreat nor look for a substitute. Samsara, the cycle 
of inauthentic lives, ends with him. Life here is victory over death, not merely a reprieve. 

We find here, therefore, two types of life: horizontal life, which can only be lived by 
passing it on, so to speak, to another; and vertical life, which passes over the first and reinserts 
itself in the temporal. Both types confront death, and both strive to overcome it. 


“6 Sec the Vedic conception of dyus (Greek otav, £ov). After a life lived fully (divghäyus), death is 
nota death properly speaking. Real death is premature death (akälamrtyu), in one’s youth, by accident, etc. 
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The first type is dominated by competition, another form of the law of the jungle; the 
survival of the strongest is secured by eliminating everyone else. This is sarssära, existence 
exclusively in time and space.” 

The second type of life is no longer conditioned by flight or substitution, nor obtained 
at the expense of others (although it may become a bone of contention, as the revolt of 
Visvàmitra's elder sons illustrates). It is a type of life chat in a way recapitulates the life of 
all Men, and that of the world. It is not an "other" life beside, or above, or even after, this 
temporal life. On the contrary, it dwells in the very heart of the temporal and material realms, 
but without confining itself to spatiotemporal coordinates. 

Strictly speaking, these are not two distinct types, but two dimensions of human life in 
constant tension and exchange. Our mytheme, however, does not lose itself in speculation; 
it simply narrates the complexity and richness of human life. 

The solidarity of life. After this, a second mytheme immediately emerges. The death that 
the characters flee from is simply che danger that is inherent to life. Life is precarious—it can 
end at any time. Life, however, is not an individual's private property, but a bond between 
the living, a bond that is stronger than the individuals it binds together. 

We live only because we carry and express this supra-individual life. Life takes primacy 
over any living individual. What matters is the quality of life, not the quantity, because life 
as such is a qualitative value and consequently unquantifiable, ontologically i» solidum, “for 
the whole,” interdependent. 

It is precisely this solidarity that permits substitution, allows one inauthentic life to be 
replaced by another. We can only become unworthy bearers of life when we do not live it, 
that is, when we do not truly bear it ourselves and load it instead onto others. On the other 
hand, authentic life is neither preserved nor passed on to others, but consumed, lived, and 
therefore constantly renewed, at the risk of death and new birth. 

This solidarity of life manifests itself on different levels. The father’s life is continued in 
the son; the life of the Brahmin Sunahéepa is well worth that of the ksatriya Rohita. The 
promised sacrifice of Rohita to Varuna is based on substitution, a law that corresponds to 
reality's deepest nature and must not be understood in quantitative terms. The solidarity 
of life that allows the substitution of an inauthentic life does not mean that all life is inter- 
changeable, or that the important thing is to preserve the quantity of life on earth, whoever 
its bearer might be. “I will offer him in sacrifice,” Hariscandra said, meaning that in pledging 
his son’s life, he offers his own. When the son flees, the father falls ill (probably dropsy). Life 
is the bond that unites us, but this bond is placed in our hands. We can hold onto it, release 
it, or even break it. 

In Sunahgepa this mytheme reaches its apex. He is sold for a large sum but reaps no 
benefit from the exchange. On the contrary, the transaction nearly costs him his life, and 
his father is the beneficiary. But Sunahgepa, the substitute victim accepted by Varuna, 
redeems Rohita, who was not ready to give up his life." And the redemption is genuine, 
since once $unahscpa is saved, Varuna does not demand that Rohita be sacrificed. Sunahgepa 


147 We could perhaps translate it by exo-sistence, i.c., no longer ek-sistence (the tension existing 
berween fullness and nothingness; che tensional dynamic stretched over nothing and subsisting below 
infinity), but the outward extension, the “sistence” in two dimensions, viz., in a corporal space and in 
a time, which imprisons movement itself. "Quid est enim existere, nisi ex aliquo sistere; says Richard 
of St. Victor, De Trinitate IV.12 (PL 196.937). 

1 In che text already cited of Ram 1.61.21, Sunabécpa declares that he, unlike his elder and younger 
brothers (the two preferred by his parents) is ready to die. 
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concludes the traditional Vedic sacrifice without any human victim, and Rohita is saved 
from a premature death. 

Here the originality of chis mytheme appears most clearly. 

The solidarity of life is not a concept that can be applied on a physical, or even just 
material, level, such as the law of the conservation of energy. Neither is it a question of "an 
eye for an eye,” or jiva for jiva (soul for soul). 

Unlike other heroes and saviors, Sunabéepa does not die biologically; he does not 
pay as it were, a physical debt. In fact, no one dies in this myth—which is remarkable. The 
solidarity of life is of an order higher chan and irreducible to quantitative standards. There 
is something above the realm of causality and necessity. The second mytheme, then, does 
not merely say that all life is equal, chat it cannot be toyed with. Ajigarta is charged with 
having committed a hidcous crime. Rather, che mytheme affirms chat this law of solidarity 
is vital, governed by freedom and not by determinism. Here we are quite far removed from 
juridical notions of compensation and material substitution. Certainly, Sunahsepa has been 
legally purchased, but his redemptive action is effective not because he has been sacrificed, 
or because of any decision on his parc. The relation is neither juridical nor material; nor, 
moreover, docs the redemptive value of his act stem from the individual will. The relation is 
sui generis, embracing both mankind and the Gods.!'? Sunahsepa is neither a chosen hero nor 
a man of superior willpower; he is but an ordinary man grappling with existence and ready 
to play his last card in the game of human interdependence. Sunahéepa is anyone who finds 
himself with his back against the wall because this solidarity of life has made him the last 
link in the chain of human lives. Essentially, he cannot do like others and postpone the true 
confrontation of human existence with reality by shirking the responsibility onto another 
and letting the circle of sarssara turn again. He must face death by accepting the solidarity 
of life and preparing for the leap into transcendence. 

This mytheme tells us chat the true human condition involves such dependence upon 
others that we can be completely trapped with no other way out but to cross over into a 
completely new sphere that cranscends the spatiotemporal individual. Put simply, che just 
must pay for the sinners since they are the only ones who can pay. They are called just precisely 
because they do not hold a misplaced sense of individualistic propriety and so do not find 
their fate unjust (or else they would no longer be just). 

This solidarity of life (which to those living in the myth's day needed no explaining, but 
which we today must be reminded of) concerns all life, including even the Gods. Man is not 
a solitary being in the universe; he is not an individual severed from his roots and stripped of 
his best fruits. Man could perhaps be defined as the nexus, the visible intersection where the 
domains of reality cross. He is the crossroads of a reality that traverses every being, embracing 
Gods as well as material things. 

Once again, we would do well to recall that this is not a monodimensional myth, a strictly 
“humanist” tale, but a myth in three dimensions, for the purusa is not merely what we call 
“Man,” much less che individual, but the total cosmotheandric person that is reflected, to 
different degrees, in cach human being.!5? 


‘Rea, generally translated as cosmic order, is not a physical or natural law, but the very expres- 
sion of the factual behavior of all reality, the sheer freedom of the real, or of divine spontaneity if you 
wish, doubtless something different from divine caprice. See RV 1.23.5; 11.28.4—5; V.62.1; V.63.1 and 
7; V.68.3; X.190.1; AV IV.1.4; X.7,11; XILL.1I; etc. 

10% See RV X.90, the famous puruga-sukta. 
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The transcendental desire. Hari$candra desires a son; Rohita desires to preserve his life; 
Ajigarca desires to live without hunger; Sunahsepa desires his freedom; Visvámitra desires 
to continue the sacrifice and to place Devaräta (Sunahgepa) at the head of his descendants. 
Desire is present throughout. In every case it appears not as a superficial whim or autonomous 
will, but rather as the manifestation of each being's deepest dynamism. Desire in these cases 
is neither a whim nor the consequence of a reasoning intellect, but the result of an integral 
situation. Each one desires that which engages his entire being, It would be perhaps more 
proper to speak of the ontological tendency of every being. Or we might recall Sunahgepa’s 
hard words to his father: “He who once does evil will do that evil again!” This is not true of 
an action born of covetousness, of psychological desire, but only of an action springing from 
that ontological desire chat expresses the very core of our being.’ 

While the first two mythemes in a sense go beyond the individual, reconciling him to 
that which limits him from below (death) and from above (life), this chird mytheme places 
us at the very heart of the human condition: Man is not described here as intelligence or 
will, but as this desire to be, the desire for being itself. Clearly, chis does not concern mere 
fleeting appetites, but rather a deep-seated desire for existence. I can conquer my appetite 
for possession or for vengeance by mastering it with a deeper conviction—for example, by 
telling myself that possession will not enrich me, or vengeance give me peace. I can purify 
my appetites, sublimate them, but I cannot eliminate the constitutive desire of my being that 
enables me to overcome them. Every sublimation depends on a deeper desire that assumes 
and transforms the specific appetites.!* In this realm of transcendental desire there can be no 
ontological pretense. The myth transports us to a depth where we cannot be deceived by acts 
that may be retracted, or by more or less superficial appetites, or by whatever notions we might 
have of ourselves. Here we cannot pretend; simplicity will not tolerate a two-faced attitude. 

Ir is in the depths of this ontological desire that true human freedom dwells, nor merely 
in the psychological domain of the possibility of choice. What good is it to wear a mask, 
held in place by will or reason, that makes one act against one's own nature? Either freedom 
is rooted in our very being, or it is no more than a great superstructure. Freedom emerges 
when it succeeds in throwing off all exterior constraints. This is why we must be aware, be 
ourselves, master ourselves, in order to be free. 

Human beings, as this mytheme tells us, have a deep-seated desire that is part of their 
very constitution, and this is always a desire for transcendence. (In a sense this is a tautology, 
but like any true principle, it is a qualified tautology.) The transcendence of this ontological 
desire goes far beyond the death of the individual. 

It may be more accurate to call this a transcendental desire, a desire chat is constitutive 
of being. And if, like the myth, we concentrate on the human being, we might see in it an 
expression of desire as a fundamental existential characteristic, since it expresses the onto- 
logical structure of human existence. 

Whatever our philosophical categories may be, this mytheme seems to voice a deep-seated 
invariant that is found in practically every religious tradition: the desire to open oneself toa 
more authentic life, a life that shuns worldliness, a life that allows us to go beyond the limits 


151 See RV X.129.4 where kama, desire or love, is described as the original force that initiates the 
dynamism of creation and being. Together with tapas, heat or energy, it forms one of the two elements 
of existence. See TB I11.11,86; AB 1V.23.1; V.32.1; SB VI.1.1.8; X.5.3.3; X1.5.8.1; etc. 

12 Modern European languages have significantly enough lost the desiderative form of the verb 
(and in English even the future). Future and desiderative are not extrinsic modes or simple construc- 
tions of the human mind that can be expressed with mere auxiliary forms or verbs, They belong to the 
very structure of our being. 
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of time and space by which human existence seems to be so bound. This desire is generally 
associated with the conviction that a sacred act, a sacrifice, is needed in order to realize it. I 
refer here to what historians of religion are accustomed to call initiation, a rite by which one 
passes from appearance to reality, from illusion to truth, from adolescent life to fullness of 
life; initiation as che truc or second birth. 

This sacred story, in fact, contains all the elements of an initiatory rite (which may, 
incidentally, be its likeliest historical origin). The myth presents several characteristics 
appropriate to initiation. 

As we have pointed out several times, this is primarily a myth centered on Man. It is a 
story not about che Gods or the cosmos, but about Mans life on earth. Initiation is a quintes- 
sentially human experience. 

Another main theme of our myth is the overcoming of death and admittance to a higher 
life. For this to be possible one has to conquer death: be sacrificed and reborn to new life. 
Sunahgepa has earned a new life. It is symbolized by his new name, his new father, his new 
role, and above all his second birth on the altar. The mytheme does not theorize on the 
dvijátva, the state of being reborn; it simply states the facts. 

Third, this new birth does not come about automatically. It is not a physical bur an 
anthropological birch. A certain action is needed, therefore—the sacred action of a ritual, 
which the myth unfolds before us. 

Fourth, the myth illustrates a ritual chat involves the risk of life and death, and where 
substitution takes place only after a withdrawal to the forest—traits we find in most initia- 
tory rites. 

But this is clearly not an initiation that was practiced in the period when the myth was 
created. The myth does not deal with traditional Indic initiation; besides, both che Brahmin 
and che ksatriya are already initiates, Zvijas, nor is it a matter of explicating or justifying che 
social situation of the time. The castes are accepted here; in fact, the caste system is taken for 
granted. Even südras are talked about in the most conventional manner. 

We are not concerned with a social initiation already crystallized in a ritual structure, 
but rather, we might say, with a third birth:!5* che true personal birth, which is unlike either 
biological or sociological birth and takes place on another plane altogether. We would like co 
emphasize this important shade of meaning. Truc life is immortal; only what is mortal dies, 
a husk of life, as it were, like the skin shed by a serpent.'5? This means char the tension here is 
not so much between death and resurrection as between inauthentic life and real life. Thus 
the victim need not really be killed, since death is never real. Sunahgepa is not resuscitated; 


133 Te was common at the beginning of the twentieth century to consider initiation as a simple rite 
de passage. We use the word in a deeper and broader sense. Unfortunately, the narrow conception of 
initiation as a phenomenon typifying “primitive” religion has not yet entirely disappeared from modern 
writing. See sub hac voce ERE and, in comparison, the progress of RGG. 

1 See SB XL2. 1.1: “Verily, Man is born thrice, namely in this way:—first he is born from his 
mother and father; and when he to whom the sacrifice inclines performs offering he is born a second 
time; and when he dies, and they place him on the fire, and when he thereupon comes into existence 
again, he is born a third time;—wherefore they say, "Man is born thrice™ (Eggeling trans.). 

155 See BU IV.4.7. Sec also, with regard to this, Hegel's words: “Das Individuum ist Sohn seines 
Volkes, seiner Welt; der Einzelne mag sich ausspreizen, wie er will, er geht nicht über sie hinaus. Denn 
er gehort dem cinen allgemeinen Geiste an, der seine Substanz und Wesen ist; wie sollte er aus diesem 
herauskómmen?" Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Philosophie (Stuttgart: Frommann, 1928), 75. 
"Jumping out of one's skin" is precisely what concerns us here. See incidentally the thrust of chis meta- 
phor in most Western languages as the expression of an impossibility. 
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he is suscitated to a new life. This means, moreover, that we must not wait for an "other" life 
"beyond" this life, but that we can realize it here and now, once we have been liberated like 
$unahsepa on the altar of sacrifice. We awaken to true life. 

So this mytheme means that there is a life hidden in Man, a new life chat can be awakened 
through ritual centered on prayer, on the existential cry of Man faced with death. Man is 
then raised up, awakened, suscitated to a new life that will not be in another existence, but 
that és in this very life, once we have gone beyond our egocentrism. 


The Absent Mythemes 


A myth is a living myth if it still traces a horizon in which we can fit our experience of 
reality. No doubt our myth describes an essential part of che human condition as it is still 
lived and suffered by mankind today. And yet we find in it certain substantial deficiencies 
that might lead us to suspect that our sacred story is perhaps too limited to serve as a myth 
for today. In this case, it might help to highlight several aspects of human life and then inte- 
grate them into a new myth that has yet to develop. However, by paying special attention to 
the mythemes we feel are lacking, we may perhaps find a deeper meaning in their absence. 

Such an undertaking, delicate as any argumentum ex silentio, seems to be justified by the 
fact that we are striving to understand this sacred story against a background of contempo- 
rary mythic sensitivity. There are chree mythemes which are symptomatically missing, but 
once again we should try to understand them before criticizing or drawing conclusions that 
apply to modern times. 

Sexuality. The story tells us of the hundred wives of Hariscandra, and the introductory 
verses speak of procreation,5$ but che myth as such remains alien to any anthropological 
notion of sex. Man is presented as complete from a monosexual, or rather a masculine, point 
of view. Where the woman's role is concerned, and even the man’s insofar as he is male, it is 
an asexual myth. The values of intimacy and love are also lacking, and it is difficult to find 
in the myth motivations, and likewise perhaps interpretations, that can be traced back to 
human sexuality. 

The importance of this absence is remarkable as much for the myth itself as for our 
theories on human nature, particularly after Freud and Jung. 

But our myth does not completely ignore sex; in fact, it specifically notes the sexual 
meanings of the names of Ajigarta's three sons. Moreover, the entire myth unfolds because 
Hariscandra desires a son. On the other hand, the children's names seem to be mentioned 
only to highlight more clearly the family's painful and degraded situation," and Hariscandras 
desire is explicitly interpreted as the great human desire for immortality.'* 

Neither is there any trace of sexual complexes. Usas, the dawn, the deity who grants 
Sunahéepa’s prayer, is indeed a gracious Goddess, but if we were to analyze che dawn to find 
a symptom of sexual problems we would be introducing constricting foreign elements into 
the myth. 

Moreover, we certainly cannot expect to find che concept of sexual equality, or women 
taking an active part in social life, in the sociological context of the myth. Nonetheless, India 
has never despised the function of sex or the indispensable role of the feminine (even though 


156 See Manu 1X.8, which seems to refer to Narada's introductory verses in AB V11.13. 

157° Even if these names have a “phallic connotation” (J. C. Heesterman, op. cit., 159), here they 
hardly play what could be called a significant role. 

55 [agree with P. Horsch (op. cit., 290) who notes that "trotz der Vorliebe der alten Inder for 
Namendeutung, die Erymologie von Sunahéepa nirgend eine Rolle spielt.” 
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sociologically she remains subordinate to the male). Nor has India ignored a metaphysic, 
even a cosmology, of sex.!5? 

Consequently, this absence is more pronounced than it would be in another culture, 
and one suspects that it is not casual.!® 

So here is a myth that identifies man with the male, but that does nor deal with the male 
as such, but only insofar as he is human. It could, of course, be said that the myth concerns 
only an incomplete human condition, that it does not profess to provide us with a perfect 
portrait of human life or society but restricts itself to onc aspect. 

The absence of sexuality is nevertheless not without significance, especially given a certain 
modern tendency toward pansexualism. The themes of death, life, and desire are dealt wich 
here without reference to sexuality. 

Sexuality is synchronic complement; it is desire for the present. Freud was perhaps right 
to suspect the existence of pathological disorders when this synchrony cannot be realized 
(e.g., when a son kills his father). 

On the contrary, to desire a son is diachronic supplement; one desires a child for the future, 
for the continuation of life when onc is no longer around. The child will fill chis unhappy 
absence. Obviously £724, love, is at the root of both synchronic attraction (sexual love) 
and diachronic desire (paternal and maternal love), as we see in Hariscandra and Ajigarta. 

This is the right place to discuss celibacy, which is not founded on the pragmatic argument 
of having more time, or detachment, or interest in things spiritual. Neither is it based on the 
ascetic argument of renunciation, purity, the greater unity that should not be dispersed. In 
short, the logic of celibacy is not directly linked to sexuality, curious as this might sound. 
The orthodox motivation of the Hindi celibate is based on the socioanthropological argu- 
ment of the law of karma. Only the sarinydsin—the monk who has already burned away all 
his karmas and has nothing left co continue, to achieve, or to undergo—is celibate. He who 
has lived his life totally, who has used up che quantity of cemporal life he has inherited, who 
does not desire "horizontal" immortality (and therefore has no nced of sons to continuc his 
unfinished life and fulfill his unrealized dreams)— only such a one, a saint who has lived his 
final life on this spatiotemporal earth, is celibate.!6! 

Our myth, however, does not talk about saints. So why this silence where sex is concerned? 
Can we speak of death, life, and desire without including sexuality? I would like to put forward 
here a theory that is perhaps subtle from an exegetical point of view, yet plausible given the 
Indic context, and which may perhaps enrich the Western perspective. 

Hariscandra has a hundred wives, and we can suppose that Visvamitras situation is similar 
since he has a hundred and one sons. We might say that their sexual needs have been abun- 
dantly satisfied. Sex, therefore, is not an issue, or at least not an urgent one. Yet sex is not only 
an elementary genital desire. The Indic context would reply here that a hundred wives are not 
solely for the pleasure of the body and that to confuse the sexual impulse with ontological 
desire is simply wrong. The three great human problems that we have expounded with our 
myth are sexual problems only to those who have not yet placated or sublimated their primary 


* It is not a question of ignorance or naivete or even innocence. See the myths of Prajapati (SB 
1.7.4); of Yama and Yami (RV X.10); of Purüravas and Urvasi (RI’X.95; SB X1.5.1); etc. 

‘© Could this be another factor favoring an interpretation of the myth as a myth of initiation? 

161 See BU IV.4.22, where it is said that because sages know the ätman to be the true realm of 
salvation, they do not desire children or wealth, which are only aids to salvation. For the Western 
and Christian tradition, See Ton H. C. Van Ejk, “Marriage and Virginity, Death and Immortality” in 


Epektasis: Melanges patristiques offerts au Cardinal Jean Daniélou, ed. J. Danielou (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1972), 209-35. 
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instincts and thus allow them to overrun all other domains. Our theory suggests that sex does 
not belong to the human order in its most complete expression. Sex is an element, and even a 
condition, but not the substance of the human being in its fullness. We could make an analogy 
with hunger. Unless we master hunger, we become like Ajigarta: if we are starving, everything 
is conditioned by the problem; everything is food. I have no wish to play down the distressing 
problems of hunger, or ignore the driving force it has in the lives of humans and civilizations, 
but to assume that everything can or should be reduced to satisfying the fundamental need for 
food would surely be oversimplifying the question. If we have not sublimated sexuality we are 
bound to see it everywhere. It is obvious that we neither can nor should ignore the importance 
of the sexual impulse, but from here to pansexual reductionism is a long way. 

There is then in this myth an element that is new even for India, a culeure that is still 
highly exuberant in its conception of sexuality. The exceptional character of our myth 
emerges once again. 

In short, we can only try co understand this concept within the context provided by 
contemporary experience and so note the cathartic effect it could have for our era. What 
this negative my theme actually tells us is chat the great problems of human existence and 
the meaning of human life on earth are not necessarily related to sexuality. Might we go so 
far as to say that our myth demythicizes the modern sexual myth? 

The political perspective. In our myth, Man does not at all seem to be concerned with 
establishing a better or fairer society. Rather, society seems to be an unalterable given, like a 
fact of nature that we do not worry about changing. We can detect no rebellion. Hariscandra 
does not question Varuna's decree, Rohita does not rebel against his father but simply 
flees—and he does so somewhat remorsefully. Ajigarta does not appear as a nonconformist, 
and even Sunahsepa seems to be unconscious of any injustice. It is true we are dealing with 
a situation in which the Gods play a part, but divine mandate does not imply immutability, 
as many other myths demonstrate. 

This absence should not be interpreted in the modern terms ofa class struggle or a 
revolutionary Geist. We must reject any such katachronic interpretation, that is, chat which 
projects che modern-day categories of understanding in order to grasp events that belong to 
another order of things. Just as che problem of sexuality was not unknown to the India of 
that time, there could also be a certain social consciousness within the cultural context of 
our myth. And yet it does not deal with war, political struggles, or economic problems. The 
social element is absent, and this is surprising. Except for the final reference to Visvámitra's 
descendants, there is in fact no reference to a consciousness of Man in the world —Man who, 
preciscly because he is human, is susceptible to change, growth, improvement. The myth 
seems to imply that the purpose of life is that cach individual plays his or her role, but not 
in changing either society or the people who compose it. 

We could say that given the social order of the time, one could only either conform to it 
or escape from it. Now although this may not be totally accurate,'® we find no indication of 
social concern or rebellion against the established social order. Furthermore, in counseling 
Rohita, Indra himself seems almost disdainful of everything social, and Rohita takes che 
God's advice to live his life in disregard of every divine and human convention. 

Nevertheless, che myth is not antisocial; it does not focus solely on the isolated individual. 
All society is in a way reflected in it: che kingdom, the castes, the poor, trade, heritage, and so 
on. And yet there is not a word that gives us an inkling of the historical perspective. 


1& See SB 11.2.2.8-14. 
16 Te is enough to cite the entire MB and BG in order to note the difference. 
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Here, as in the case of the mytheme of sexuality, we must try co understand before we 
criticize. 

This myth deals with salvation, the salvation of the man who escapes death, who lives 
his life and secks above all to surpass it. Not surprisingly, this salvation is depicted using che 
sociological terms common to its day, while at the same time remaining utterly indifferent 
to them. The fact of salvation, the presence of death, the reality of life, the possibility of 
authentic life, all seem to be autonomous values wich respect to the social situation in which 
Man finds himself immersed. 

Along with the modern tendency toward sexual reductionism, we could refer here to 
the tendency of other contemporary trends toward politicization and socialization. Man is 
reduced to a sociological animal that has no other substance; his salvation is political libera- 
tion, his happiness is economic independence, his good fortune is being able to participate 
in the democratic process. 

Yet the myth does not say whether the social order of its day is just or unjust. It tells us 
only chat human salvation is to some extent independent, autonomous (I prefer the term 
ontonomous), and consequently that human fulfillment and initiation into authentic life 
cannot be reduced to sociopolitical parameters. It is not a question of ignoring the dangers 
of social escapism, the abuse of established religions, the inertia of history and human exploi- 
tation; it is about bearing in mind that human liberation also has a dimension chat is more 
fundamentally constitutive than the social factors involved.’ 

We have here then another absence full of meaning, and another challenge to contem- 
porary Man. 

Eschatology. The third absent mytheme (and its absence is all the more astonishing in 
an Indic myth) is twofold: that of the beginning and final destination of Man. In this myth 
there is no attempt to elucidate che eschatological problem, neither from the temporal nor 
the metaphysical point of view.'® It appears as a fragment of film, cut in mid-reel and not 
fully unwound. It seems to say chat whatever Man’s origins may be, and regardless of his end, 
human life unfolds according to a design in which eschatological opinions on the matter 
are irrelevant. 

This silence is extremely intriguing, and once again demonstrates the exceptional and 
strikingly original nature of this myth. It presents a human situation, and even suggests how 
to overcome it, without referring to a cosmology of origins or a metaphysic of ultimate things. 
Doubtless, in any human narrative we can always retrace the cosmosgonic and metaphysical 
presuppositions, yet it is remarkable that our myth does not depend on these presuppositions 
to say what it has to say. 

Death, life, and authentic existence can be faced independently of our particular 
cosmological and metaphysical persuasions. Here we have a myth about Man that does not 
philosophize (although philosophy may serve as a prop like any other human construct). 

And here also this absence is meaningful, especially today when we tend to express every- 
ching in ideological terms. This sacred story seems to have the extraordinary presumption to 
speak co us about human deliverance without being bound to any formal doctrinal system. 
This, indeed, is the advantage of myth, but with the addition here that the very language of 
the story does not rely on established and preconceived philosophical notions. 


'€ ] cannot help thinking here that someone like Solzhenitsyn, who describes the “glimmering 
light" ac che center of a person even in a prison camp, in the “first circle" of condemned Men, or ina 
cancer ward, understands very well what this myth says. 


16. Sce, e.g., the famous cosmogonic hymns: RV X.90; 121; 129; 190. 
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It deals with the Gods and with sacrifice; the whole Vedic context, in fact, is reflected in 
it. But the sacred story itself can easily be separated from these concrete images on which it 
rests or through which it expresses itself. The interpretation we have suggested is valid both 
for an atheist and a theist (and equally valid whether one acknowledges or rejects the notions 
of creation and a heaven “to come"). 

We might perhaps add that if one refutes transcendence and invocation, for example, 
the myth loses all meaning. Far be it from me to be noncritically irenic, or even to claim to 
have a myth with universal value, free from any presupposition. A mytheme, and especially 
an absent mytheme, should not be analyzed as we analyze philosophical theses or concepts. 
Neither do I profess that our mytheme is without any conceptual baggage. I am simply 
pointing out that the absence of eschatology entitles the myth to claim recognition from 
many metaphysics and cosmologies; the absence itself suggests this possibility. 


The Deconditioning of Man 


Up until now, our interpretation has been primarily phenomenological and in line with 
the history and science of religions. It has disclosed chree present and three absent mychemes 
that have allowed us to propose a hermeneutic of the myth for our modern times. The present 
mythemes we have scen like colors against che backdrop that our myth itself forms. Accus- 
tomed as we are to secing other hues besides these "primary" colors, wc have remarked on 
their absence and sought to explain ir. We have presented the absent mythemes as a flaw and 
a challenge: a flaw because their absence makes it difficult co consider this as a myth of the 
contemporary human condition, and a challenge because the myth places Man on a plane 
that seems to be able to do without che mythemes that modern Man considers so important. 
We must admit, nevertheless, that a myth that does not speak co Man as Man is not a myth 
bur only a singular, perhaps pedagogical, legend. 

In formulating the absent mythemes I have tried to represent a contemporary mentality. 
This should be kept in mind, and I must apologize for my role as devil's advocate in stressing 
the absence of certain mythemes. If this absence were total and these themes were fundamental 
to the human being, our myth would not qualify as a real myth. 

The fact is, however, that what is absent in our myth is a modern interpretation of the 
themes represented in the three supposedly absent mythemes. As for a more contextual 
interpretation, we could say that the three absent mythemes are not really absent; quite che 
contrary, they are clearly present in the three mythemes we have revealed. What is sexuality if 
not an expression of transcendental desire? Is death not the substructure of any eschatology? 
And again, docs the solidarity of life not represent social and political awareness at its deepest 
level? Modern Man may have a different understanding of sex, politics, and eschatology, 
and he may be right or wrong. But in any case, these three themes, together with another 
interpretation (which is perhaps deeper, although undifferentiated) are also present in the 
story of Sunahsepa. 

Let us simply say that a deeper meditation on the myth reveals another fundamental trait 
that qualifies it as onc of che myths of mankind that have not yet lost their validity. In seeking 
the meaning of the human condition portrayed in this myth, we have tried to fathom che 
depths of its simplicity. The myth appears to describe the human condition for the purpose 
of presenting as its quintessential message the deconditioning of Man. 

This puts our myth in rather a special light. Man is this being who knows that he is 
conditioned, by birth, by habit, by circumstance and position—in short, by nature and 
culture. Precisely because he is aware of this, he must learn to live in the spaces left vacant 
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by his conditioning. Is education, especially modern education, not centered mainly on the 
effort to teach the new generation how to navigate within the conditionings we call society, 
civilization, technology, scientific knowledge, and so on?! 

The exact meaning of thc human condition is without doubt that of being conditioned. 
Hariscandra is conditioned by his desire and his promise, Rohita is conditioned by his fate 
(crue, Indra tries to decondition him—and the temptation with which he provokes him 
rescues Rohita, but this deconditioning succeeds only partially). Ajigarta is so conditioned 
by his famished predicament that he is hardly free to choose. Sunahéepa is che very expression 
of conditioning carried to the extreme, since this conditioning is not due to limitations of 
his own making, from which he could extricate himself; no, he is conditioned by external 
agencies, and in the most brutal manner. He no longer has any freedom of choice or move- 
ment and he finds himself in imminent danger of losing his life. 

This, chen, is the center of the myth: the deconditioning of Man, his liberation, his 

freedom. Our hermeneutic now takes a new course, a second approach, more philosophical 

and anthropological chan the first, which will allow us co sce the core of che myth in the 
protomytheme of deconditioning. For this purpose it should suffice to read the hundred 
res recited by Sunahéepa,'9 to hear his prayers and to listen to che myth in its entirety. We 
often leave aside che central aspect of a myth in our haste to decipher the threads of the 
sacred story, the rubrics, so to speak, thus neglecting the content, the prayers, the nigrics, 
as I have called them.'® The central prayers of the myth are all freedom hymns, variations 
on the theme of deconditioning the very human condition imposed on us by others, by che 
Gods, or by ourselves. 

From this perspective our myth is complete and simple: Man must be deconditioned 
from all conditioning. It matters little whether what binds us is life or death. Man is 
conditioned by fear of death, by attachment to life, and by his desires, which bind rather 
than release him. This myth reveals the essence of religion as an unbinding rather than 
a "religatio." e 

By deconditioning, we mean this /iberation from all conditioning, which gives each of 
us the freedom to be, without constraints or limits, all that we are capable of being. This 
liberation is at once a freedom from (our bonds) and a freedom to (realize ourselves fully). The 
example of Sunahsepa is clear. He is freed from death to realize his being (symbolized here 
by the performing of the Vedic sacrifice and the beginning of a new life as Vi$vamitra's son). 

Here again we discover a human invariant that is found under different names in every 
culture: moksa, or, literally, liberation according to the entire Indic tradition.!? Soteria, salus, 
freedom, emancipation, independence, deliverance, and so on are different words used to 
define it in various traditions. 


16 [am tempted to quote here from another tradition and cite Tsze Sze's first thesis (1.1) in the 
Chung Yung, che second of the Four Classics of Chinese wisdom, which Ezra Pound rendered as The 
Unwobbling Pivot (and whose version I reproduce): “What heaven has disposed and sealed is called 
the inborn nature. The realization of this nature is called the process. The clarification of this process 
(the understanding or making intelligible of this process) is called education.” The translation can be 
found in Pound's Confucius (New York: New Directions, 1969). 

19 There are exactly ninety-seven res and thirty-one gäthäs. 

'* If rubrics, printed in rubrum, red, explain che ceremonies, what I call nigrics, generally printed 
in nigrum, black, constitute the very substance of the rites. See R. Panikkar, Worship and Secular Man 
(London: Darton, Longman & Todd; Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1973), 69 sq. 

18 Sec chapter XVI. 

V? From the root muc (moks-) meaning liberate, set free. 
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Man finds himself conditioned, vassalized, annexed, exploited, and abused by the Gods, 
fate, nature, society, others, and himself. He senses within himself the desire and even the 
capacity to be free, but he suffers from his lack of freedom; he longs for liberation. This is the 
protomytheme of our sacred story. It tells us that this desire for liberation is che fundamental 
human impulse, and adds that this liberation is possible in any circumstance, since Sunahgepa 
achieves it in che most desperate predicament. It emphasizes that this emancipation belongs 
to the deepest stratum of the human person, and silently shows chat the need for freedom 
is clearly more basic than sexual desires, political opinions, economic situations, or human 
ideologies. Our protomytheme also reveals that the price of this true freedom is our own 
life, which must be redeemed, restored after death is vanquished. 

Is not modern Man, Man of the modus, Man of the fleeting current moment, more 
conditioned by the forces of alienation than ever before? Is not civilized life, especially 
modern-day “developed” life, which is still obsessed with development, synonymous with 
conditioned life—conditioned by others, by society, by the innumerable webs we spin and 
which bind us not only to cach other but also to the megamachine Man has constructed 
and without which, or outside of which, he can no longer live? Contemporary Man does 
not know how to live without his technological diving suit, and very soon he will no longer 
know how to breathe without it. 

Myths do more than offer a horizon in which we may place our thoughts, giving chem 
a backdrop and a context. They also guide our way of thinking and encourage us to follow 
one approach rather than another; they invite us to think in a certain direction. Likewise, 
our mythologumenon presents modern Man with a twofold invitation: not to allow himself 
to be crushed by culture and nature, by Men, society, and the Gods, and to envision not an 
epilogue in a horizontal future that nobody will ever sce, but rather a transhistorical present 
that neither denies che temporal nor is engulfed by it. Our sacred story is unquestionably 
a challenge to the myth of history. Human freedom is possible and real, not merely for our 
successors, or in another life—but now, in the tempiternal present, in the deepest core of 
the humanum."! 


T! See R. Panikkar, "El presente tempiterno, Una apostilla a la historia de la salvacion y a la teologia 
de la liberacion; in Teologia y mundo contemporaneo, Homenaje a K. Rahner, cd. A. Vargas-Machuca 
(Madrid: Cristiandad, 1975), 133-75, where these ideas are further developed. 


8 
YAMA 


A Myth of the Primordial Man 


Yama and Yami, ewin brother and sister, are the primordial human pair in the Rg 
Veda. Yami, to preserve the human race, tries to tempt, trick, and cajole her brother into an 
incest forbidden by the Gods. She fails. Yama resists all her enticements. He later becomes, 
paradoxically, che first human to overcome death, and therefore a hero and a bridge for all 
mortals who will follow him to find a safe passage to immortality. Yet if the incest did not 
take place, where have these others come from? The text suggests that here, at the wellspring 
of humankind, we find a miracle. 

The very concept of mythology is either a contradiction in terms or the very negation 
and destruction of myth. Mythos and logos belong to the same plane, and though they are 
closely related, onc is not subordinate to the other. Both are organs by which we open up 
to reality. Mythology, therefore—that is, the approach to the mythos through the logos or 
the interpretation of che mythos wich the /ogos—will kill the real myth and reduce it to a 
mere story, morc or less imaginative. "Mythology" distorts the myth. To anyone who lives 
or believes in a myth, the “mythological” description of it is no more than a caricature of 
the true, living myth. 

Mythology, however, may also have another meaning. We cannot reduce the /ogos to 
reason while overlooking the central aspect of the logos as word. Mythology is not only the 
death of the myth; it is also a methodological error. Yet the term mythology may also mean 
legein, that is, the telling of che myth, the singing of the story, the conveying of the message, 
and in this sense mythology would be a perfectly legitimate expression. 

The myth of Prajapati deals not only with creation, with what we may call the "origi- 
nating fault" but also wich the theme of father-daughter procreation.” Here I would like to 
mention just one (I emphasize this) aspect of the complementary brother-sister procreation 
in a hymn of the Rg Meda? 

Let us start by giving a translation of this famous hymn, from the latest, and perhaps 
the most important, book of the Rg Veda. To complete the figure of Yama, I have added a 
selection from another hymn, followed by our commentary. 


! Sec R. Panikkar, "La faute originante ou l'immolation creatrice: le mythe de Prajäpati, in Le 
Mythe de la Peine, ed. E. Castelli (Paris: Aubier, 1967), 67-100. 

? Sec R. Panikkar, “The Myth of Incest as Symbol for Redemption in Vedic India, in Types of 
Redemption, ed. R. J. Z. Werblowsky and C. J. Bleeker (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1970), 130-43. 


3 The materials of this article arc taken from R, Panikkar, The Vedic Experience (Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1977). 
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The Twins of the Gods and of Man: Yama-Yami 


RPX.10 

[Yami:] 

1, May I entice my friend toward friendship, 
though he has gone far beyond the oceans! 

The sage shall produce a grandchild for his fathers, 
considering what will happen here on earth. 


(Yama:] 

2. Your friend repudiates such a friendship, 
as will make of his sister a woman unrelated. 
The heroes, sons of the mighty Asura, 
sustainers of the heaven, view all from afar.* 


[Yami:] 

3. Do not the immortals require of you this, 

that from the sole existing mortal issue an offspring? 
Let your heart and mine be fused together. 

Enter now as husband the body of your wife! 


[Yama:] 

4. Shall we do now what has hitherto been spurned? 
Shall we who speak truth now countenance wrong? 
The Spirit and the Nymph within the waters 

these are our origin, our intimate kinship.$ 


[Yami]: 

5. Even in the womb God, the Ordainer 

and Vivifier, molder of forms, made us consorts. 
No one transgresses his holy laws; 

to this both Heaven and Earth bear witness.” 


[Yama:] 

6. Who knows about the first day? Who has seen it? 
Who can of that day produce firm proof? 

Great is the decree of Mitra and Varuna, 

What, temptress, will you say to men to seduce them?! 


* Sister: salaksmä, she who has the same features, is of the same parentage. Sons of the mighty Asura: 


The Angiras who perform the role of moral overscers in the same way as the divine watchmen in v. 8. 


* The sole existing mortal: a frequent designation of Yama. Heart: manas. 


$ "Truth: rta. 
Wrong: anrta. unrighteousness—Sce RV I1I.4.7, which may shed some light on more than onc 


aspect: truth-untruth; the connection with Sacrifice, wich Manu, ctc. 


Spirit: Gandharva. Nymph: Apsara, here understood to be the parents of Yama and Yami. 
Origin: nábbi. lit. navel. 

Kinship: ài, blood-relation, sister. 

? Ordainer: Tvastr. 

Vivifier: Savitr. Holy laws: vratáni. 

* Temptress: ähanas, lascivious woman. 
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[Yami:] 

7. Desire for Yama overwhelms me, Yami, 

to lie with him on a common bed. 

Asa woman to her husband I would yicld my body. 
Like chariot-wheels let us move to and fro!? 


[Yama:] 

8. They do not rest nor close their eyes, 

these watchmen of the gods who pace around us. 
Go, temptress, with another, not with me! 

With him move like chariot-wheels to and frot’? 


[Yami:] 

9. By day and by night would Yami cherish you. 

For a moment the eye of the Sun would vanish! 
Twins unite in a bond like that of Earth and Heaven. 
The blame for the incest of Yama will be Yami's.!! 


[Yama:] 

10. It may well be that in later generations 
brother and sister will act against the law. 
Look for another than myself, O fair one, 
and offer your arm to another lover." 


[Yami:] 

11. What brother is he who protects not his sister? 
Docs she count as a sister when destruction is at hand? 
Swept along by love, I whisper again. 

Unite your body with this body of mine!" 


[Yama:] 

12. Never will I unite my body with yours. 
Sin it is called to approach one’s sister. 

Not with me—with another find your delight! 
Your brother, O fair one, docs not desire it. 


[Yami:] 

13. O miserable coward! In you, O Yama, 

I do not find either soul or heart. 

Very well—let another entwine herself round you 
as a girdle, as a creeper encircles a tree! 


? Bed: yoni, lit. womb. 

10 Watchmen of the Gods; devananı spasa. 

Temptress: ähanas. 

11 Incest: ajämi, “what is not proper for brother and sister? lawless act. Without the sun there is 
night and then the God would not see. 

Bond like that of Earth and Heaven; see v. 5, a reference to the myth of Heaven and Earth who are 
called sisters in RV1.159.4—and yet are che parents of the universe. 

12 Act against the law; ajámi. Lover; lit. bull. 

3 Destruction: nirti. 
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[Yama:] 

14. Entwine yourself also, O Yami, round another. 
Let another embrace you like the creeper a tree! 
Seek to win his heart and let him win yours 

and form with him a blessed union!"4 


The Forerunner 


RVX.14 

[The chronicler] 

1. The one who has climbed the mighty steeps, 
thus blazing a trail for many to follow, 

the son of Vivasvat, the gatherer of men, 

Yama, the King, we worship with offerings.’ 


2. Yama was the first co find us a way, 

the pastures chat no one shall steal from us. 

The path that our ancient fathers cook 

all mortals, once born, must tread for themselves. 


[The last blessings (to the dead)] 


7. Proceed, proceed along the ancient pathways 
whereupon our forcfathers have passed before us. 
There you shall see the God Varuna and Yama, 
the two kings, rejoicing in the offerings. 


8. Meet Yama and the Fathers in the highest heaven 
along wich your offerings and praiseworthy deeds. 
Rid of imperfection, seek again your dwelling 

and assume a body, bright with glory. 


[To the evil spirits] 

9. Off with you, spirits! Flee, rampage elsewhere! 
For him the Fathers have prepared this place. 
Yama will grant him a place of relaxation, 

where days and nights rotate and waters flow.!? 


4 Blessed union: sagvidag sub badrám. 

15 Steeps: pravata, the distant and steep ways leading to the limits of che earth and to the region 
where Yama now lives. Sce AV XVIII.3.13. 

16 Offerings: svadha, the offerings co the dead. 

Both Yama and Varuna are called Kings, but only Varuna is said to be a God! 

7 Offerings and praiseworthy deeds: ista-pürta, the sacred and secular works that earn merit in 
the world beyond. This is the only place where this term occurs in the RV, though ic is found later in 
MundU 1.2.10. 

Seek again your dwelling: i.e., at the time of ancestor-worship. 

18 Where day and nights... ; lie., distinguished by waters, days, and nights. 
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[To the deceased] 

10. Speed on your happy pathway, outstripping 

the two brindled dogs, cach with four eyes, 

sons of Indra's messenger, and then approach 

the kindly fathers who rejoice in the fellowship of Yama.'? 


[To Yama] 

11. Put him, O King, under the protection 

of your two dogs, each with four eyes, the guardians 
and keepers of the way, who gaze upon men. 
Bestow on him happiness and well-being. 


[To the priests] 

13. For Yama press the soma juice, 

To Yama offer the sacrifice. 

Toward Yama it rises, a perfect offering, 
with Agni as herald going before. 


14. Present to Yama an offering rich 

in ghee; come forward and take your places. 
May he conduct us to the Gods, 

so that in their midst we may live forever! 


15. The offering steeped most richly in honey 
present now to the royal Yama. 

We offer homage to the Seers of old, 

to the pioncers who discovered che way.?®?! 


Among the many figures of che Vedas, only a few have successfully passed chrough the 
fine metaphysical filter of the Upanisads and the even finer sieve of time. Most of them have 
become mere ruins from the past or have been transformed into other deities or concepts 
chat continue to a degree in the memory of specialists, but much less in the minds of ordi- 
nary people or in the events of everyday life. One of the few survivors is the fascinating and 
intriguing figure of Yama. I shall try to expound this fundamental myth without its many 
subsequent additions and contradictions,” in the hope that in so doing we might understand 
why Yama has remained so long in the realm of the mythical without being downgraded to 
the mythological. I do not attempt to give a complete interpretation of the figure of Yama 
down through the ages. I would like, however, to select some of the most salient features of 
Yama and present what constitutes the core of the myth of Yama, the primordial historical 
man who wins immorcality, and thus a divine state, by overcoming the double tempration of 
selfishness and the fear of death. He overcomes this temptation by his faithfulness to cruth 
(rta) and his loyalty to the Gods. 


P? Sons of Indra’s messenger: särameya; i.c., the two dogs, sons of Sarama, Indra's hound. 

2° Who discovered the way: pathikrt, those who prepared the path. 

2! "There is a final stanza, which may have been added at a later date. 

These not only add to its charm but also represent the fact that Yama is fundamentally not a 
God but an embodiment of contradictory human nature. 
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Though Yama's name appears some fifty times in the Rg Veda, only three hymns are 
dedicated to him. The main reason he has outlived most of the other deities may be precisely 
because he is nor, strictly speaking, a God, but a man. Nor just an animal called man, however, 
but a complete man, a divinized or immortal man, the first man ever to cross over into the 
realm beyond.? Though later periods prefer to describe him as a judge, with Citragupta as 
his scribe, and emphasize the role of his two dogs as messengers, in the Vedic period he is 
not a figure who punishes, but a hero who goes before us and shares with us both the human 
condition and the divine calling.* He is the first man to become immortal, che first to fulfill 
his destiny. He is the Forerunner,? or as the Atharva-veda describes him, paraphrasing che 
rg of the Vedic hymn,” “Yama was the first among the mortals to die, the first to go forth 
into that world before us.”?” Yama continues to be the personification of the bond between 
the two worlds. He does not come from the other world to ours, but on the contrary, he 
goes from our world to the other realm. Yama is the bridge to immortality built on our side. 
Unlike other bridges, however, Yama is a person; the bridge is personified. 

Yama also touches one of the deepest human realities: deach. Yama is the king of the 
dead.?? Death is his path,” and he is identified with death.” 

As I have said, in the Rg Veda he is never explicitly referred to as a God, but only asa 
king," a king of that human realm that is the kingdom of the dead. Yama is “he who brings 
together the people"? Sooner or later, all people are gathered together by him. He gives 
them a resting place. He is more ofa hero than a God of death. People pray to him to be 
released from their bondage.” 

We now come to our specific hymn. The story is clear and well-known. Yami, the twin 
sister of Yama, not only loves him but is convinced that the law of nature, which she certainly 
represents, demands that man and woman procreate and love each other. Moreover, as twins, 
Yama and Yami have already lain together in their mother's womb. Their first responsibility, 
however, is to future generations: if they do not procreate, mankind will perish forever; the 
human race will be extinguished. All the arguments are in Yami's favor. 

Yama, however, does not yield. He replies that evil times will follow if these unlawful 
actions are committed, and that he is not prepared to carry out such a deed. Mitra, Varuna, 
and all the Gods would disapprove. He is unmoved by dialectical arguments and unconcerned 
with pragmatic reasoning; the primordial man remains righteous and true to his vocation. 

We have already suggested, however, the main reason for Yamas refusal: his loyalty to 
rta, the cosmic order, and his opposition to anrta, falsehood: 


B See RV X.a.1-2. 

*4 The name Yama has a double etymology. Whereas for the first period he can be said to be 
the "twin" (not only of Yami but of Man and Gods), in the second period his name is interpreted as 
meaning "the restrainer." 

3 See RV X.14. 

?$ RVX.14. 

2” AV XVIIL3.13. Probably che “mortals” do nor include the Gods here, though as is known, they 
were not originally immortals. Yama belongs to man’s history. 

See RV X.16.9. 

29 See RV 1.38.5. 

9 See RV 1.164.4. 

3! See RV IX.113.8; X.14 throughout. 

3 See RV X.14.1. 

3 See RV X.14.9;X.18.13.34. 

* Sec RV X.97.16. 
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Shall I utter ccuch aloud 

and murmur untruth secretly? 

Shall I be a hypocrite and only keep up appearances? 
Act according co someone else's whim, 

or even follow my own preferences, 

disregarding the true cosmic order of things? 

Shall I, chen, not be truthful?” 


This faithfulness to the truth seems to be the pivot of the whole story. 

Although they are supposed to be alone, Yama, with an extremely refined psychological 
mechanism, simply directs Yami's imagination toward the embracing of another. Here we 
have an indication that the gratification of sexual desire is not of primary importance. 

Yama is a brother of the Gods. His father, Vivasvat,* is certainly a solar deity, perhaps the 
sun itself. Saranuy, his mother, is none other than the daughter of the God Tvastr. Yet Yama 
is also a brother of Men.” Though he is offered soma, and is therefore granted a privilege 
reserved for the Gods, he is never explicitly referred to as a God himself.” He is a real man, 
and the whole story of his temptation proves that he has had to fight for his own salvation. 
By nature, that is, by birch, Yama is the ewin of both Gods and Men. But by grace—that is, by 
conquest, merit, deeds, and by his loyalty to his own life—he overcomes death and becomes 
immortal, divinized, and the father of all Men once they reach the other side of time and 
space. He is the king of the dead. 

Later legends tell of the death of Yama and the inconsolable grief and sorrow of his sister 
Yami. This gives risc to the beautifully human explanation of the cosmic rhythm of day and 
night that brings respite from the grief of his devoted sister. The Gods, seeing the sadness of 
Yami, who is unable co forget the death of Yama, create the night: 


Yama was dead. The Gods tried to persuade Yami to forget him. Whenever they 
implored her to do so, she said, “But it is only today that he died.” Then the Gods said, 
“In this way she will cercainly never forget him; we will create night.” So the Gods 
created night and thus there arose a morrow; thereupon she forgot him. Therefore 
people say, “Without doubt day and night together cause sorrow to be forgotten”? 


The myth of Yama is frequently referred to as difficult, strange, a mere ballad, a pleasant but 
incongruous narrative, and so on. If we refrain from searching for what is not to be found, 
we may perhaps understand its message. In an interpretation of the myth, silence also must 
be included, and the silence on the subject of incest is total. The fact that mankind was not 
extinguished and that the first couple did generate descendants does not justify speaking of 
a secret or subsequent incest, as if only a “fall” could be at the origin of the human racc. It 
would perhaps be more accurate to speak of a miracle, indeed, a double miracle, of genera- 
tion and of immortality. The two go hand in hand. Procreation is immortality. Yama's loyalty 


33 This is a paraphrase of RV X.10.4. 

*6 Vivasvat, the brilliant one, the mining forth (from vi and the root vas’) is the father of the Agvin 
as well (RV X.17.2), and also of Manu (who is constantly called by the patronymic vaivasvata) with 
whom Yama is identified. 

7 See RV X.10.4 where the Gandharvas and the Apsaras are said to be his parent. 

9 See RV X.135.1. 

? MaitS 1.12. 
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concerns both, and thus he became both the first immortal man and the father of Men.” It is 
interesting to note the similarity between Yama and Manu, who is also said to be our father?! 
and the first sacrificer, the first to present our offerings to che Gods.” 

This hymn is more than the recital of a moral or edifying story about our forefathers. 
It is important to understand Yamas overcoming of the temptation of death, by which he 
conquered death itself and attained immortality. This is clearly expressed in the third verse 
of the hymn: 


“Ic is this that che immortals wish from you: 
an offspring from the only mortal." 


Yama submits because his refusal would cause death to reign on earth, and he himself 
would die without offspring, which is the most miserable fate.” 


9 See RV X.135.1. 

*! See RV 1.80.6; 11.33.13. 

*3 Sec RV X.637. 

9 See RV V.4.10 where it is said that through our children we can become immortal, and the 
beginning of the myth of Sunahscpa (4B VII.13) which hinges upon Hariscandra's wish for a son in 
order to reach immortality. 
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THE MyTH OF INCEST AS A SYMBOL 
OF REDEMPTION IN VEDIC INDIA 


The background of this essay is threefold. Against this background I shall attempt the 
following: 


To provide an example of the relationship becween myth and fact. In short, every 
myth is also a fact, but every fact is equally a myth. In other words, historical facts 
are also spiricual realities, and spiritual realities are also historical facts. 

To help further research into the tremendous problem of the origins of religious 
consciousness, thus making a contribution to comparative religion; 

To apply in onc particular case a type of hermeneutics of the myth that attempts to 
explain the myth without having to justify it. 


The typology of redemption that I consider fruitful for the study of this problem is 
also threefold. The guiding principle for this typology is the very nature of time in its three 
dimensions: past, present, and future. I understand redemption as a more specific concept 
than salvation. 

Salvation represents che fulfilling of Man’s end, however this end may be conceived 
(heaven, happiness, God, nirvana, nothingness, the future, humankind, Man, and so on). 
Redemption normally seems to imply a certain regaining of a lost state, yet it could also be 
defined as that process by which Man acquires his ultimate status by means of the interven- 
tion of an extra-individual factor. 

Broadly speaking, salvation may be envisioned along the three lines of time: 


As a return to the origins, a regaining of paradise lost, a recovery of the primordial 
status, and so on. This way is through the theandric action, which is normally called 
sacrifice. Forgiveness is here the principal category, and the karmamarga is its model. 
Restoration, purification, repentance, faith, poiesis, and the like play a leading role 
here: time past. 

As a discovery of the real situation, the ever-present reality, a realization of what 
has always been there. This way is through mysticism, the dispelling of ignorance, 
the overcoming of avidyä, the crue gnosticism. The present is thalprinciple category 
and jnanamárga the proper spirituality. Contemplation, union, and love reign here: 
time present. 

As a new creation, a new situation, an ontological or metahistorical newness, a 
construction of something that up until this time was simply neither there nor 
anywhere else. The future is crucial here, and hope is its principal category. A certain 
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type of bhaktimärga that emphasizes the ever-existing dynamism toward an increas- 
ingly higher state could be considered the paradigm of this type. Anakephalaioisis, 
recapitulation, praxis, becoming assume here the highest connotations: time future. 


My opinion is that the Indian myth we will be studying here docs not place emphasis only, 
or predominantly, on the first type of redemption, that is, che recovery ofa past and perfect 
state, but sheds light also on the third type, which carries man toward the future, toward a 
constantly new procreation. It concerns not so much returning to God as collaborating with 
him. And interestingly enough, classical Vedantic philosophy (perhaps as an understandable 
reaction) later came to emphasize almost exclusively the second type of redemption. 


The Problem 


The problem of incest is well known in the field of anthropology' and has taken a more 
prominent place since the rise of structuralism.? 

Claude Lévi-Strauss goes as far as saying that until the promulgation of the universal 
law prohibiting incest, culture had not yet arisen, because the passage from nature to 
culture corresponds to the proclamation of that law? With it a “new order” emerges in 
the history of mankind,* a new order that combines the universality of nature with the 
regulation of culture.’ Incest represents this passage and suggests what anthropologists 
may call the alliance 

My aim here is to put together material for the study of the myth of incest in Vedic 
India from a specific perspective: that of the cosmic incest implied in the relationship 
between God (father and creator) and the world (daughter and creature)? As far as I know, 


! There is a rich and complex literature of the subject. For a psychological discussion, see E. 
Neumann, Ursprungsgeschichte des Bewusstseins (Zurich: Rascher, 1949). 

2 See Simonis, Claude Lévi-Strauss ou la "passion de l'inceste” (Paris: Aubier Montagne, 1908), 
fora good summary. 

3 "Avant elle (la prohibition de l'incest), la Culture n'est pas encore donnce: avec elle, la Nature 
cesse d'exister, chez l'homme, comme un regne souverain. La prohibition de l'incest est le processus par 
lequel la Nature se dépasse elle meme" (C. Levi-Strauss, Les structure élémentaires de la parenté [Paris: 
Presses Universitaire Francaises, 1949], 31). 

* “Elle (La prohibition de l'incest) opère et par elle-meme constitute l'avenement d'un orde 
noveau” (ibid.). 

* "Elle (la prohibition de l'incest) n'est ni purement d'origine culturelle, ni purement d'origine 
naturelle: . . . Elle constitute la demarche fondamentale grace a la quelle, par la quelle, mais surtout en 
laquelle, s'accomplir le passage de la Nature à la Culture. En un sens, elle appartient à la Nature, car elle 
est une condition generale de la Culture; et par consequant il ne faut pas s’etonner de la voir tenir de 
la Nature son caractere formel, c'est a dire l'Universalite. Mais en un sens aussi, elle est deja la Culture, 
agissant et impossant sa Regle au sein de phenomenes qui ne dependent point, d'abord, d'elle" (ibid., 30). 

6 "Envisage du point de vue le plus general, la prohibition de l'incest exprime le passage du fait 
naturel de la consanguinite au fait culturel de l'alliance” (ibid., 36). 

? See some materials already gathered in: L. Levi, La doctrine du sacrificie dans les Brahmanas, 2nd 
ed. (Paris: Presses Universitaires Francaises, 1966), 20-21, 64; J. Muit, Original Sanscrit Texts (transla- 
tion), vol. 4, 2nd ed. (1873, London); L. Von Schroeder, Mysterium and Mimus im Rg Veda (Leipzig: 
H. Hessel, 1908), 275-303; A. A. MacDonell, The Vedic Mythology (reprint; Varanasi: Indological 
Book House, 1963), 173; F. Max Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1859), 529-30; U. C. Pandey, "Prajapati and His Daughter,” Bharati: Bulletin of the College 
of Indology (Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi) 8, no. 1 (1964-65): 95-102. 
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this marerial has not yet been integrated with the more gencral contemporary studies 
on Man. By offering it for further analysis, I hope ro contribute to clarifying a problem 
that is closely and singularly related to the comprehension of che very meaning of human 
culture and civilization. 

Since there is no possible explanation of a myth without a certain hermeneutics 
(mythos legein, as opposed to mytho-logy which, as the interference of the Jogos in the 
mythos, would amount to killing the myth), I would like to propose a certain interpre- 
tation of this myth against the background of a cheology or philosophy of the history 
of religions. From such a perspective this essay may be regarded as a contribution to 
comparative religion, chough it abstains from any substantial comparative study. After 
all, che most important issue in comparative religion is not to compare religions, but to 
study in depth a particular (and therefore personal) religious problem with the aid of 
more than one religious tradition. 


The Texts 


This myth has several versions, some of which are extremely realistic*—an important 
detail because it gives us a key to understanding the more metaphysical passages.’ It reas- 
sures us that the figure of incest plays a fundamental role and is not a mere metaphor used to 
represent something else. The moral scruples vividly described in many texts and nevertheless 
overcome also underline the importance given to the myth of incest.'? 

My intention is not to submit this myth to a detailed analysis of its many and variegated 
forms, but to place ic within the general framework of the Indian cosmogony.!! It is well 
known, in fact, that the myth of incest does not stand alone in the firmament of myths buc 
is intimately related to the group of myths that regard the origins of the cosmos. 

I suggest that we might identify the following seven stages in che Vedic cosmogony: 
total emptiness, the unconscious one, conscious solitude, desire, creation, separation, and 
the incest. 


* Sce the vivid translation by S. Levi, op. cit., 20: “Prajäpati veulut posseder sa propre fille: je veux 
m'accoupler ivec elle, sc dit-il, et il la posseda. Les dieux tinrent cela pour une laute: c'est lul, se direnr-Ils, 
qui traite ainsi sa fille, notre soeur, Les dieux dirent iu dieu qui regne sur les bestiaux: En viritc, lleommet 
une transgression, Jui qui traite ainsi sa fille. notre socur: I moitic de S4 semence tomba... . Quand le 
courroux des dicux se diuipa, ils guórirent Prailpati et jui arrachment le dard.” SB 1.7.4.1-4. See also SB 
VI.1.2, J, sq. See another passage apud Levi loc cit, eh.: “Par Agni, Prajäpati s'accoupla avec la terre... 
par Vayu, il saccoupla avec l'atmosphere . . . par hditya, il saccoupl avec le ciel "par l'esprit, il s'accoupla 
avec la parole” (SB VI.I.2; 1.4.6. Interesting enough is this maithuna (intercourse) with vac, the logas. 

? For the incest between God (Prajapati, etc.) and his daughter (Usas, dawn, sky, etc.), see RV 
X.61.1, sq.; AB VIIL6.7; TMB 1.2,8-10; VIII.2.10; JaimB 111.2.61, sq.; TB 11.3.10, sq; BU1.4.3-4. 
The same story with many colorful details is repeated in the Puränas, See vgr.: MasP 111.31, sq.: BhagP 
111.12.28, sq., VisnP 1.7.6, sq; GarP V.19; Vayu P 111.168; etc. 

'% Sec R. Panikkar, "Morale du mythe et mythe de la morale" (Rome: Istituto di Studi Filosofici, 
1965), in Archivio di Filosofia (1965): 393-413; R. Panikkar, "La faute originante" (Rome: Istitutio 
di Studi Filosofici), in Archivio di Filosofia (1967): 65-100; from which I am drawing most of the 
material for this study. 

4 See, for general references, the two studies by A. M. Esnoul, "La naissance du monde dans l'Inde? 
and M. Eliade, "Structure at fonctions du mythe cosmogonique, both in La naissance du monde, Coll. 
Sources Orientals (Paris: Seuil, 1959), 329-66 and 469-96, respectively. 
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Total Emptiness 


In the beginning there was nothing whatsoever, not even “nothingness.” Neither being 
nor non-being, neither space, nor a heaven, nor a beyond. Not even death or deathlessness, 
day or night.'* Darkness was covered by darkness.!5 


Tbe Unconscious One 


The One, wrapped in emptiness, generated itself. The non-being desired to be and so it 
was," Prajápati.!* It said, "That I may be!” And there ic was, the Self in the shape of a person." 
Here we have the indiscriminate oneness of the One without a second.” This oneness is still 
unconscious, since it does not even know that it stands there alone; it does noc know its own 
solitude and absoluteness. We are still in a preconscious state, for consciousness implies a 
certain self-disclosure that is incompatible wich perfect oneness. Later on a certain vedanta 
will say chat Brahman is so pure that it does nor even know it is Brahman. 


Conscious Solitude 


The Self looks around and all it can see, of course, is itself. It is chen that it acquires 
consciousness of itself and says, “I am!”*! The One begins to be with itself and discovers its 
own company, thus breaking its total solitude. Solitude therefore turns to isolation. The Self, 
conscious of this isolation, experiences fear.” Anxiety, che most absolute anxiety of being, 
of being alone, appears. It discovers its Own image and is afraid.? It feels no joy in being 
alone," only boredom and disgust. Innocence is about to be lost. 


Desire 


It is reflection that overcomes tedium: if there is nothing, there is nothing to be frightened 
of, the Self thinks.” There is no reason, therefore, to be afraid. Reason saves; the irrationality 
of fear becomes plain. The Self, having discovered itself naked, so to speak? having realized 
thar it was alone, desired a second.?” This yearning for a second became unbearable, It wanted 
to be many,” it longed for procreation.” It simply desired. 


7? See RV X.129.1. 

B Sec RV X.129.1. 

14 See RV X.1292. 

155 See RV X.129.3. 

16 See ibid. 

V See TB II.2.9.1. 

13 See SB II.2.4.1; VILS.2.6; AB X.1.5; MaitB 1.8.4; IV.2.3; etc. 
9 See BULA.L. 

2 See CUVI.2.1. 

2! Sec BU LA4.3. 

? Sec BU 1.4.2. 

? See CU VIIL7.1, sq. 

4 Sce BUTLÁ. 

?5 See BU 1.4.2. 

% See Gen 3:7. 

Y Sce TMB VI.5.1; BU1.4.3. 

See CU VI.2.3. 

29 See SB V1.6.1.8; TS VIL1.1.4; TB 1.2.9.5; AB X.1.5; etc. 
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Creation 


The next step is that of creation. This creation is considered from many different angles.” 
Perhaps the most typical is that of creation as a sacrificial act, the dismemberment of Prajäpati's 
body, because there is nothing else from which beings could come forth. Prajapati is at the 
same time the sacrifice,?! the sacrificer,” the sacrificed (victim), and che one who receives 
the sacrifice,” since there is nothing else besides him. He dismembers himself, offers himself 
in sacrifice so that creatures may come into being. Consequently, these creatures are nothing 
but parts, participations, members, pieces of him.” As well as through the sacrifice, Prajapati 
also creates by means of tapas, a word that signifies the peculiar, total, and indiscriminate 
energy attained through self-concentration, and usually translated as heat or penance. This 
inner energy sets offa kind of creative chain reaction:” the impersonal, indiscriminate state, 
the Person, Prajapati himself, che Gods, the waters, fire, and so on. Ultimately, this creation 
may be represented as a procreative action performed by Prajapati or che Purusa (person) 
with a feminine principle derived from himself? 


Separation 


As soon as they are born, the creatures flee from Prajapati.” They are afraid of him. Then 
disaster strikes, however, and they begin to fight one another.*! Chaos and self-destruction 
are impending. They begin to depart from God and go their way, but chey go toward their 
own ruin, becoming increasingly entangled in the cosmic wheel of earthly existence.” 


The Incest 


It is here in the seventh stage that che myth of incest appears. It tells us not only how the 
cosmos came into being but also whether it arose or returned. The myth of incest in all its 
many aspects belongs essentially to this stage, which is also the most salient phenomenological 
feature of redemption. Both incest and redemption may take place and have meaning only 
afterward, once the world has come into being. The function of both redemption and incest 
is to explain not how the world came about but how it proceeds from that moment onward. 
In other words, both the myth of incest and the types of redemption would seem to have 
(in a very broad sense) a certain eschatological character: both deal primarily not with the 
origin of the world but with a future situation. 


© Sce the 122 sruti texts selected in my chapter "La creazione nella metafisica indiana; in Maya 
e Apocalisse (Rome: Abete, 1966), 71-98, which prove not only the depth but also the wide range of 
the Vedic speculation regarding che metaphysics of creation. 

9 See AB VIL8.2; XXXIV.1.1; TB 1.1.2.1, sq.: SB 1.2.4.6; etc. 

3 See TMB VII.2.1; SB X1.1.8.2, sq.; etc. 

9 See RV X.90; SB X1.1.8.5. 

* See SB X. 2.2.1; etc. 

3 Passim. 

% See RV X.129.2.3. 

Y Scc TB 11.2.9.1 sq.: SB XL 1.6.1; KausB V1.1; AB X.1.5; etc. 

95 Sec BR 1.4.3.4. 

9 Sec TMB XX12.1. 

© See TBIL2.7.1. 

*! See TMB XXIV.11.2. 

* Scc TB 1.1.5.4. 
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However this may be, the Indian myth of incest appears in this moment in two main 
forms: the incest of God, the father of creation, with his daughter, often symbolized as Usas 
(dawn, sky), and the incest of Yama and Yami, brother and sister, the primordial couple.“ 
In this latter case, the need for the incest is clear enough: it is necessary in order to perpetuate 
the human race. And yer the consciousness of the taboo of incest is so strong that, in spite 
of Yami’s arguments, her brother Yama resists the temptation, according to the main texts.” 

The first version of the myth presents many variations: God bringing forth out of himself 
his daughter, who is also his wife and with whom he procreates; God rescuing, as it were, 
his own daughter from being alone and barren; God entering creatures in general in order 
to save them from death, and so on. Let us simply refer to a few of the most characteristic 
passages, since we have not the space here to give a detailed description of the myth, and in 
any case ic is already widely known.* 

Prajäpati produces, generates, separates from himself a feminine counterpart. With her 
he copulates in order to create other beings. She is ashamed of this act and disguises herself 
in several forms—as a cow, a mare, and so on—but he in turn transforms himself into a bull, 
a stallion, and so on.” New beings are thus generated. 

Over time the scene changes somewhat. Creation cannot remain separated from its 
Creator for long; left to themselves, the creatures are starving” or devouring each other, thus 
producing chaos. The only way to save them is by a new descent by Prajäpati, who decides to 
eat them. They are afraid and run away. Prajapati’s banquer, however, is a form of rescue or 
redemption: he eats them to make it impossible for them to procreate again. Nevertheless, 
the creatures are not willing to accept this kind of reabsorption; Prajapati has to lure them 
with a great light. 

Other times, the initial creation of the creatures is depicted as incomplete in itself, and 
the beings brought into existence are without life. Only a subsequent penetration of them 
by Prajäpati is able to inject life into chem.” 


* See alone for the RV1.71.5; 1.164.33: 11.31.11; V.17.3 (ambigious; sce, however, X.61.7); VI.12.4. 

* Later on, Manu will be the first man and Yama the first man to die and, thus, the king of the 
dead in the netherworld. 

* See RV X.10.1 sq.; AV XVIII 1.8, sq. 

‘6 Tempting as it is, I leave also aside a proper consideration of the second type of the myth, i.e., 
that of Yama and Yami. 

*' I may quote the following text according to R. E. Hume's translation: “Verily, he had no delight. 
Therefore one alone has no delight. He desired a second. He was indeed, as large as a woman and a man 
closely embraced. He caused chat self to fall (par) into two pieces. There from arose a husband (pati) and 
a wife (patni). Therefore this [is true]: “Oneself [sva] is like a half fragment, as Yanavalkya used to say. 
Therefore this space is filled by a wife. He copulated with her. Therefrom human beings, were produced. 

And she then bethought herself: “How now docs he copulate with me after he has produced me 
juse from himself? Come, let me hide myself” She became a cow. He became a bull. With her he did, 
indeed, copulate. Then cattle were born. She became a mare, he a stallion. She became a female ass, he 
a male ass; with her he copulated, of a truth. Thence were born solid-hoofed animals. She became a 
she-goat, he a he-goat; she a ewe, he a ram. With her he did verily copulate. Therefrom were born goats 
and sheep. Thus, indeed, he creates all, whatever pairs there are, even down to the ants. 

He knew: “I, indeed, am this creation. Verily, he who has this knowledge comes to be in that 
creation of his.” (BU 1.4.3.5). See also other texts in S. Levi, op. cit., 20, sq. 

See TMB VI.7.19; VIIL8.14; SB IL5.1.3; etc. 

9 See TMB XX12.1; TS 11.4.4.1; etc. 

3 Sce GopB 11.3.9. 
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Interpretation 


As I mentioncd in the beginning, I have avoided all psychological and sociological 
interpretation, limiting myself to some theological considerations of interest for the history 
of religions and in direct relation to the theme of redemption. 

In order to be understood I shall use a specific terminology and follow the pattern offered 
by modern-day modes of expression. After all, am I not trying to explain a phenomenon that 
transcends the realm of Hinduism? 

I will attempt, therefore, to pursue the following hermeneutic scheme: 

1. The movement by which the world has come into being is the sacrifice of God, by 
which he gave himself to che world, so as to become the world, or to create it, or, as the myth 
says, to dismember himself in order that other beings may exist. It is this first descent of the 
divine chat constitutes the very existence of the world. 

2. By virtue of its own dynamism and essence, the world, which is the result of this 
peculiar act of God in dismembering himself (originating fall) is pulled further and further 
away from its origin and becomes more and more chaotic. Bur the fare of his creatures is 
of great concern to Prajäpati, who is their very origin. God cannot allow his own creative 
act to end in such failure. There must be either a returning, in the sense of regaining the 
divine starus (the body of Prajápati must be reconstructed through a kind of reversal of the 
primordial and creative sacrifice), or a going forward. Prajapati must associate his creatures 
with the divine dynamism by which he continues to create the world anew. 

3. There is a dialectical option here, and in fact we find texts leading in both directions: 

e The theory of pure sacrifice by which Man reenacts the primordial act and achieves 

salvation. 

e The theory of incest by which the Creator descends a second time to intervene and 

rescue his creature. 

Interestingly, a later theological speculation attempts to bridge the gap between the 
two theories by introducing the concept of grace,’ whereby the nature and function of the 
sacrifice are preserved, but with the addition of the grace of the Lord for performing ic. In 
other words, a sort of second divine descent is required. 

4. In the theory of grace, the creature is totally powerless to perform the act. The world 
can neither return to its origin nor go forward and upward to its final divine stage. It remains 
incapable of attaining its goal unless the grace of the Lord, the inspiration of the Highest, 
God himself in one form or another, descends and rescues it. 

5. This action cannot be an external action, as if chrowing a rope of salvation for the 
world to take hold of and so be rescued. It must be a real reconstruction of the divine body, 
a total liberation from the state of bondage, of creatureliness. And the only way to achieve 
this is chrough a renewed embrace between the Creator and his creature, their coral reunion. 
God must fecundate his own creature, as it were. Nothing short of what is symbolized by 
the incest myth will solve the problem. Let us not forget that in Hinduism, as in many other 
religions, redemption is not simply an external act of moral rescue, but an ontological action, 
a truc regeneration, a new life—indeed, a divine life. 

6. The well-known but not always equally well-understood theory of the avataras 
(descent or incarnation of God) finds here not only its deepest meaning but also a close 
connection with Vedic spirituality. The descent of the divine does not take place simply to 
allow God to enter the field of history or perform a function in the kuruksetra of the human 


#1 For the study of grace, see RV X.125.5; MundU 11.2.3; SvetU 111.20; KathU 1.2.20; (ambivalent 
text, etc.). 
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struggle. Its purpose is also to enable the highest of the divine actions in the dharmaksetra of 
Man himself: the intimate union of God with his creature in order to divinize the latter and 
humanize the former, to become food to be eaten and assimilated, to fecundate Man so as 
to convert him into God, to transform him and allow him to acquire his true dtman, while 
at the same time permitting God to become Man and the brahman to become the átman. 
In fact, the creature here is food for God, just as later in the Upanisad brahman would be 
called food or food would be referred to as brahman. 

7. T have called this type of redemption ontic redemption. What Prajäpati redeems the 
creature from is not sin or guilt, it is existence or the condition of being created. Here moksa 
is liberation from the human condition, from contingency. Nothing but the total descent of 
divine life can save the creature from its "fallen" or previous state. The only suitable symbol 
is incest. 

8. This redemption is not a return, but rather an assumption on the part of the divine in 
order to allow the world to continue, to go forward—and, I would venture to say, upward. 
The creature fecundated by God in turn procreates, thus collaborating with the divine prin- 
ciple and bringing new beings into the world. The story does not have an end, and this again 
is important. The whole of reality is a theandric adventure, not merely a nontranscendent 
game that ends by going back to the source and resting chere in the womb of the Deity. This 
wornb is not barren, and every time Man procreates he is fulfilling a sacred and divine act. 
This redemption is ontic becausc through it a new world emerges, new situations appear. 
God and the world go on with their game, but it is a real game in which they are constantly 
engaged, staking their own existence. Time is their common origin.» 

9. Summing up, we might translate the sense of this myth into a new terminology for 
our timc. The human being is not an individual. This is why isolation is against his naturc. 
So, however, is sheer collectivity. It is not char Man is simply a pare of the community, but 
that the community in part resides, as it were, in him. He is not simply a part of the entire 
cosmos; it is the entire cosmos that is a part of him. 

However this may be, Man seems to be torn between a strong desire to earn back his 
integration, to become whole, to recover his androgynous or ardhandrisvara condition, and 
to project himself toward a future that is not only unknown but also nonexistent. Any pair 
of opposites may provide a relevant symbol for this situation: up/down, male/female, god/ 
man, past/future, and so on. Our Indian myth speaks of an impossible love, a relationship 
for which no temporal or material parameter can suffice, a symbol that combines accurately 
the most opposite human tendencies. It is marked by a tremendous optimism, which breaks 
through all possible obstacles. It does not simply express a Freudian or Jungian complex of 
sublimation or reintegration, but depicts the full divinization of Man, that is, the realization 
of all human possibilities up co infinity, and also the total humanization of God. Our myth 
does not consider the primordial condition as the ideal to which Man must return, but gives 
to human stimuli and ideals, especially those of creation and procreation on all imaginable 
levels, a divine and ultimate endorsement. Moreover, it doesn’t confine God to himself in 
his lofty abode, but involves him in human affairs. 

In short, it shows us the possibility that the creature may become not only God but also 
Man. Man and God join in theandric or ätman-brähman unity, in which God is no longer 


32 Creation and procreation are interrelated in many languages. For instance, in Hebrew banah 
means to construct (see Gen 2:22) for the creative act, which is also related to ben, son. Qanab can 
mean create (Gen 14:19) as well as procreate (Gen 4:1). Bara, the well-known biblical expression for 
to create, és also related co the Aramaic bar, son. 
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exclusively God, and Man is no longer simply Man but a new purusa, rooted in the earth, in 
the past, in humanity and yet reaching upward toward heaven, the future, God. 

In this process, however, on his own Man is all too often afraid of participation in the 
divine dynamism, of not respecting the proper distance from Divinity; from the beginning 
of the myth, in fact, che moral objection is present, and compels even the Gods to punish 
their Father. 

But all this can only be said in a myth. How else could it be expressed and manifested, if 
all philosophical concepts make sense only within a certain cultural framework, and if every 
word is not the Word? The moment we conceptualize (as important as it may be to do so), 
we limit the polyvalent and pluralistic impetus of a myth. Our hermeneutics is valid only if 
it casts again in che myth from which it has emerged, even just a little. 

Incidentally, we might observe that if this be true, it could provide us with a clue to why 
the taboo of incest is perhaps the most universal of all human laws. It would be blasphemous 
to imitate the specific action of a God. And this might also be confirmed by the exceptions 
to the law prohibicing incest, because such apply only when the “king” is at the same time 
considered to be a God. Only God can commit incest, and only his own appearance on earth 
can legitimately reenact this action. 

I will not elaborate here on a comparison with the Christian conception of the Incarna- 
tion or the Christian belief that che Virgin Mary was fecundated by the Holy Spirit and that 
God became a man in order than Man might become God. It is not my intention to draw a 
parallel with the image of the marriage between the God of Israel and his chosen people, or 
to suggest new examples from Egypt or Babylon. I am merely proposing an interpretation of 
a specific case in the context of a more general theory concerning myths as universal symbols. 


SECTION II 
SYMBOL 


10 


SYMBOL AND SYMBOLIZATION 


Inertia of the Mind 


Before speaking about the symbol I would like to expound two important basic ideas. 
The first is chat the power of mental inertia is extremely strong, stronger even than the power 
of material inertia (although the power of spiritual inertia has never been "calculated"). One 
of the greatest problems of today is the fact that, due to a certain mental inertia, we have 
become so used to a series of established mental categories that we accept only that which is 
morc or less on our own wavelength, so to speak, and chat represents merely an extrapolation 
in line with our own way of thinking. We are required co deal with problems but we are not 
allowed to ask whether they are the right problems, mainly because practically no one would 
understand the question. As the ancients used to say, we understand only what we love. 

I would like here to focus on crystallizing che experiences of different civilizations and 
cultures and discuss other forms of human experience that have so far (and here is where 
inertia comes into play) been perceived as accidental and marginal correctives for what today's 
predominant culture considers as true. 

We need a “radical conversion,’ a "fundamental revolution,” a total metanoia (since not 
only the zous of meta-noia changes but also the direction). Here I should put all the words 
in quotes, since, for example, I will not be using the term reflection as it would be understood 
by a Platonic mind.' 

My exposition will first of all take a purely philosophical form, after which I move on 
to a methodological consideration. We thus prepare the ground for discussing the symbol. 


Thinking and Being 


My philosophical formulation has every appearance of a general formulation. I might 
equally have presented this same discussion from a sociological perspective, saying that 
we are approaching the end of a certain period in the history of humanity and that many 
thinkers believe we are at the turning point of a change and a catastrophe. My intention, 
however, is another. 


This article is a new version of che talk given by che author in the seminar organized by Quaderni 
di psicoterapia infantile and held at the San Fortunato Cultural Centre of Assisi, September 20-21, 
1980. The subject of che seminar was "Symbol and Symbolization in Philosophical Thought and 
Psychoanalytical Experience: An Encounter with Raimon Panikkar.” Translation by Geraldine Clarkson. 

' For the subjects covered in this article, see, among the author's other works, Religione e religioni 
(Brescia: Morcelliana, 1964); Los dioses y el Senor (Buenos Aires: Columba, 1967); Misterio y revelacion 
(Madrid: Marova, 1971); The Vedic Experience (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1977); Myth, Faith, 
and Hermeneutics (New York: Paulist Press, 1979); Cieto y secularización (Madrid: Marova, 1979). 
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For the past twenty-six centuries we have been influenced by the basic intuition 
belonging to that part of humanity we call “Western,” which lies at the heart of the method 
that has made the “Western civilization” itself possible. From Parmenides to Heidegger and 
Sartre up to the present day, it appears that the ultimate, fundamental polarity is still that 
which was established by Parmenides himself (although he originally intended it from a 
certain perspective). What is important, however, is not so much how it was interpreted by 
Parmenides as how the issue was formulated, chat is, the consolidation of the polarity being 
and thinking (ön and noein). Either being is thinking or thinking is not the whole of being. 
If we consider being and thinking as distinct we find ourselves faced with all the forms of 
dualism; if we bring them together we will have all the forms of monism (see Plato, the 
Scholastics, Leibnitz, and so on.). 

Thought cells us what being is. When we explore the qualitative nature of thought it 
is called “philosophy”; when we dwell on the quantitative aspect it is called “science.” It is 
thought that deciphers, reveals, demonstrates, and tells, and that allows us to discover being, 
reality; it enables us, for example, to carry out mathematical calculations and apply chem 
to bridges to prevent chem from falling. It is thought that distinguishes man as a "rational 
animal" —though this is an inadequate translation of the profound Aristotelian maxim £o 
zöon ton logon echon, which means, “that animal in which /ogos, language, transits.” Man is the 
logophone of logos. It is thought, and thought alone— conscious, subconscious, or unconscious 
(including that which is unmanifested or “inhibited,” psychoanalyzed or free) —that makes 
us men and distinguishes us as such. 

This myth (not to say dogma) is what urges us to discover reality through thought— 
thought initially influenced by the masters of tradition and, subsequently, individual chought 
that claims to manage on its own. In both cases we find ourselves faced with che same basic 
pattern: an ultimate and constitutive relationship between the ón and the »oein, between 
being and thinking. We are bound to this binomial pair. 

The direction is from thinking to being: thinking discovers being, it tells us what being is 
and what reality is. The next step is to capture the movements of being through thought—in 
other words, to be conscious. 

This has always been accepted without question, and there does not seem to be any 
alternative. The whole act of reflection consists in going back to find the starting point, in 
being conscious, in asking oneself, “What did I say?" Primacy pertains to re-flection. Thinking 
allows us to understand what has happened: we hunt after things. Ap-prehend, com-prehend, 
catch, re-flect are all terms that relate to the same thing: that the bird of being cannot escape 
the net of thoughr. 


Being and Speech 


I would say, however, that there is another aspect of the human experience (which 
might be the origin of the Indian experience) that is based neither on the tension, nor on 
the dichotomy, nor on the unity between thought and being, nor yet on the direction from 
thought to being, but is something different. Such a claim, obviously, has repercussions on 
all spheres—on life, education, religion, and so forth. 

I would like to formulate this alternative in terms of Indian thought (and although I 
am noc an expert in African tradition, I believe it also belongs to the same sphere). Here 
we are not dealing with the thought/being polarity but rather the being/speech polarity. It is 
not about thought discovering what being is (and, consequently, becoming either science or 
philosophy); it is about allowing being to speak, to be spontaneously diffused, express itself, 
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lose and empty itself. Once being speaks it can no longer be "captured"; we must listen to and 
obey (ob-audire) it. The classic culture of the Veda allows being to speak, to express itself, co 
lose and empty itself, co spread out in a kind of expansion of the universe.” 

Let us now move on to the second consideration—that of the methodological type. 


Being, Speech, and Thought 


The method represents the path by which we reach the goal. The basic method in the 
thinking/being vision consists quite clearly in tracing a path backward, going back to the 
origins and being conscious of what has been; in a way, it consists in moving (and in this we 
have a glimpse of the entire evolution of Western thought) toward the object or the subject. 
In both cases we are talking about an inward movement, a return to the point at which the 
first crauma was created—a return, if possible, to the mother's breast and early childhood, 
to see whether something good or bad happened at this time, and so on, and then be able 
to open up to certain experiences that would enable greater inner integration (and this is 
the psychoanalytical method that has had the most success). It is the method of re-flection 
directed to the object or the subject. When, for example, too much focus is placed on the 
object, all the great currents of thought say che same ching: “we must not forget the subject.” 
From Socrates to Freud, examples of this abound. And yer, if I were to follow this method 
now, I would be lost. Let us see why. 

If we keep to the other perspective (being/speech), we might also have a method. Whar, 
therefore, would be a method that does not lead us back to the origin, cause us to recede, to 
re-flecc? Can there be such a thing as a nonreflective method? This is the real methodological 
problem. Naturally, however, once we begin to search in a certain sphere, it is no longer 
possible to change. It is like the drunkard who, coming home at dawn, is looking for his 
house keys under a street lamp; a policeman approaches him and asks why he is looking for 
his keys there, and if that is where he had dropped them, and the drunkard replies, “I don’t 
know, but there’s light here!” In a way, his reasoning is sound. But reason is not everything. 

We are also looking for the keys we have lost under the lamp of our reflection: “here 
there is light and here we will look, because it is che only place where we can hope to find 
them.” I am referring, obviously, co the key that can unlock the meaning of life, the key to 
being. Using another metaphor, I believe that many of those who employ spurious forms of 
psychological reflection are simply seeking che darkness with the light—and it is obvious that 
they will never find it. You cannot see the darkness with the light. We could say, therefore, 
that darkness does not exist. But then, what do we know of darkness? How do we think 
about it? Why do we speak about it? Perhaps we do not know what it is but only what it is 
not. And yet, if we speak about it, what does the word mean? 


The Sphere of the Symbol: Pure Relationship 


Taking this last question as a starting point I would like to offer a few thoughts on the 
symbol, because ifa symbol (in the sense that I wish to continue giving the word) is anything, 
it is hat which is not in itself, which is not a se—without ascity. The symbol is not that which 
relates—it is relationship itself (preceding the terms of relationship). A symbol is not a sign, 
and neither is it something merely objective. The symbol does not in itself possess objectivity. 


* Sec my short note “Thinking and Being,” in the Festschrift for E. A. Moutsopoulos, Du vrai, du 
beau, du bien (Paris: Vrin, 1990), 39-42. 
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A few months ago I had the opportunity to take part in a traditional Hindü celebration in 
which small images considered as divine are first worshiped and then thrown into the river. 
These images are a symbol. To make another example, more suited to our latitudes, St. Thomas 
Aquinas said (and this is accepted doctrine) that if a dog eats the consecrated host, it is obvi- 
ously not receiving Holy Communion or, in other words, the body of Christ. Likewise, if the 
host is broken it does not mean that the body of Christ is broken. The Eucharist is a symbol. 
We should not forget that the ex opere operato of the Christian sacraments is such thanks to 
the ex opere operantis Christi. Ic is not objectivity chat makes the symbol. 

Neither, however, is che symbol pure subjectivity: it is not formed from what I experi- 
ence internally. Consider, for example, the sacred icons that represent che vision of divine 
glory—we cannor give them an arbitrary form; they are simply what they are because they 
are not there solely as a psychological aid. 

Yet nor is pure subjectivity what makes a symbol. I am not master of the symbol; the 
symbol is not exclusively subjective, it docs not depend on my will or my intentions. The 
Eucharist is not the whim of a few. The symbol is not detached from the faith that is placed 
in it because it is not objective; yet, at the same time, it is not independent in itself because 
it is not subjective. Neither is it a combination of subjective and objective—it transcends 
this dichotomy.? 

This is a point we need to examine in depth. The relationship, in fact, is nor merely 
one of intersubjectivity or historicized objectivity—a relationship, chat is, chat history has 
objectivized in the sense of a type of sociology of knowledge: at a certain time we perceive a 
given thing as objective and accept it. Ultimately, this is no more chan a kind of subjectivity 
objectivized by history, by virtue of a more or less relative objectivity. The symbol, as pure 
relationship, as the polarity between subjective and objective, does not allow itself to be 
understood by dialectics. 

Here my supposition differs from that of most contemporary Western assumptions 
(whether Christian, Judaic, agnostic, or Marxist), that is, that che ultimate structure of reality 
is dialectic. This seems to me to be a very interesting but very reductionistic concept. For now 
I merely suggest that the ultimate structure of reality has no "reason" to be dialectic, without 
claiming that reality "is not dialectic,” since such a claim would cause me to fall into the same 
dialectic. Dialectic assumes a sic e£ non, an object and a subject prior to their relationship. 


The Symbolic Difference 


Let us here clarify a few terms. Contemporary philosophical literature speaks of certain 
ultimate differences. Those who have read Heidegger, for example, know what is meant by 
ontological difference, theological difference, and transcendental difference: these are the 
ultimate differences between various spheres of reality that appear in our consciousness—the 
logical difference between subject and predicate; the epistemological difference between the 
subject that knows (the thing) and the subject chat I know, who is the knowing subject; 
the reflective difference between the object of my knowledge and reflection, of which I am 
conscious, which reflects on the object, and so on. And here I would introduce another ulti- 
mate difference, which we may define as the symbolic difference or, perhaps, symbolic polarity. 

We begin with this last point to then move on to other considerations. 


> See R. Panikkar, “The Threefold Linguistic Intrasubjectivity, in Jasersoggettivita, Socialita, 
Religione, ed. M. M. Olivetti, Archivio di Filosofia (Rome) 54, no. 1/3 (1986): 593-606. 
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The Function of the Symbol 


What docs the symbol do? The symbol represents what, co me, does not need interpre- 
tation. In short, the symbol, as symbol, is not a hermencutic object. A symbol cannot be 
interpreted: with what, in fact, could we interpret it? In reality, there is no interpretative 
distance in che symbol. For this reason it cannot be hermeneutized. 

Let us make an example. If I say to a child, “The body, my son, is che vital tool through 
which the soul is manifest, matter which is unified in you and forms your being,” the poor 
child, who previously understood a little of what his body was, now feels utterly lost because 
what he thought was within his grasp has become problematic and elusive and depends on 
terms like “soul,” “being,” “matter,” and such. Thus the child loses all contact with his body. 
In order to understand what I am saying, the child must first enter the conceptual world 
of a given civilization. What I use to explain the meaning of “symbol” is, clearly, something 
that precedes the symbol and that I accept without the need for further explanations. If I 
need it to be explained, I also need something to back up the explanation. Symbols are the 
ultimate bricks with which the building of reality is constructed. When the symbol needs 
an explanation it is because it is finished; it has ceased to be a symbol. 

Eicher the symbol is understood or it is not; either we are in it or we are not. If we need 
an explanation, it means that we are relying on something even more fundamental than the 
symbol itself. When we begin to seck proof of the existence of God, we transform God into a 
concept—likely or proven, perhaps, but no longer a living symbol. St. Thomas Aquinas, inci- 
dentally, was not trying to prove the existence of God but, rather, the rationality of such belief. 

The symbol, therefore, is not an object of hermeneutics; it will not be interpreted. The 
symbol is such by definition—or, if we prefer a phenomenological description, that through 
which we seek to interpret che symbol is, to us, a symbol itself; it is that on which, in reality, we 
rely without the need to seek further or ask “Why?” What I mean to say is that the embracing 
of the symbol is part of a symbolic consciousness sui generis. It cannot be the product of 
reason; ic must be something in the presence of which we fall into ecstasy, something that 
“is there" —there bur also here. For the very fact that I am not aware either of its objectivity 
or of its subjectivity I do not need any further explanation. When I feel pain I believe it is 
objective and therefore I go to the doctor, but I also believe it is subjective because it hurts 
“here,” in an exact point. 

The symbol does not split reality into what is symbolized and what symbolizes. This 
intrinsic referentiality is what constitutes the sign. The arrow and the flag, for example, are 
the signifier ("symbolizer"), so to speak, while war and the nation are the signified ("symbol- 
ized"). Let us assume, however, that I identify the signifier with the signified and set fire to 
the flag in protest against the nation. This action will result in my imprisonment, yet the 
nation will certainly not be in flames because I have only set fire to a sign. This is not the case 
of the symbol, since it is not part of an epistemic order. 


The Symbol Is the Symbolized 
in the Symbolizer 


What is the relationship, therefore, between symbolizer and symbolized? The symbolized 
is not the thing itself (as Kant says) hidden within the appearance of the symbol; it is not 
something that lies within the symbol. There is no other reality that I may reach through the 
symbolizer. There is, however, a certain polarity between the symbolizer and the symbolized. 
The symbol is that which maintains this polarity. 
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Let me offer an example: “My body is the symbol of my being—it is my symbol.” In this 
case, my face, my eyes, my clothes, my gestures, and so on are the symbolizer, and others 
know me, the symbolized, through this symbol. If, however, we identify che symbolizer 
with che symbolized and think that I am only what others see, we are wrong, because I 
have been a child, then an adolescent, and I will be something different in the future, so 
I cannot be identified with how I am seen now, with what my symbol shows now. If, on 
the other hand, we chink that what we are seeing is a kind of puppet that houses my soul 
and my true self, we are wrong again, because, in this case, if my head were to be cut off, 
both the symbolizer and the symbolized would be destroyed. It is not, therefore, that I 
am in my body in a more or less independent manner and that I can be separated from 
it. There is no duality—I am no other (alius) than my body. I cannot be separated from 
it; if I discarded ic, I would cease to exist. Nevertheless, neither am I only my body—my 
body is my symbol. Symbolic consciousness is that which, in recognizing me as a symbol, 
recognizes that J 472 my symbol. This means chat I am at the same time less, more, different, 
and other than the symbolizer contained within the symbolized from which it cannot be 
separated and with which it cannot be identified. 

It is intuitive consciousness (which all children possess) that makes me say, “This is my 
symbol,” without identifying with the symbol itself. The symbolized, however, is reached i» 
and through the symbol and is not independent or separate or separable from the symbol, 
though neither is it identical to the same. I am, in fact, “my” symbol, and symbolizer and 
symbolized are two abstractions of reality, which, in turn, is primarily symbolic. The symbol is 
that which allows us to explain idolatry: idolatry is when I mistake che symbolizer (which may 
be the Eucharist, for example, or a stone) for the symbolized. Thus idolatry leads to dogmatism, 
fanaticism, and other “isms.” The symbol is such only to those who perceive it as a symbol. 


A Few Principles 


Whar, then, does the symbol do, and what is its vehicle? Here I would like to propose a 
schema: the instrument of logos is concept; the instrument of myth is symbol; the vehicle of logos 
is reason; the vehicle of myth is faith; the expression of logos is science (in the broadest sense of 
gnosis); the expression of myth is ritual. These, however, are not ideas to be discussed here, as 
to develop them would bring us far beyond the bounds of this article. 


Epistemic Levels 


Ac this point, however, it should be emphasized that, besides not being a sign, the symbol 
is also not an example, a similitude, a metaphor, or a parable. Here we must clarify a series of 
distinctions in order to avoid confusion. 

One precise distinction must be made—in the order of a decreasing univocity or 
an increasing polysemy—between the concept (which tends to be univocal because if we 
encounter something similar we make a distinction and create another concept in order 
to avoid misunderstandings), the example, the similitude, the metaphor (which I would 
distinguish as external metaphor and internal metaphor), the parable (which should not be 
confused with the metaphor), and lastly, che syzbol. From an anthropological point of view 
this would be a movement from /ogos to mythos. Only the symbol belongs to the ontological 
order; the others belong to the epistemological order. So as not to stray from our theme, we 
shall dwell only on the symbol. 
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Symbolic Communication 


Having said this, how do we speak about the symbol? How do we convey its “being 
alive”? This represents a real problem, because cach language is already conditioned by a 
particular vision and because all words carry within chem a mythical chaos, which is what 
combines them to form a meaning (in the various shades of the word). We might take the 
word "perception": perception of the symbol? Not if by perception we mean something that 
comes from the outside. Experience, perhaps: experience of the symbol? Not if by experience 
we mean subjectivity. How do we express it? The word that comes to mind is the Italian vivenza 
(Erlebnis in German), which is generally translated as “experience lived” (expérience vécue 
in French), but this translation docs not render the full meaning because "lived" indicates 
the past, while vivenza means partaking of life, a life that I do not own. And this introduces 
something very important—overcoming the principle of ownersbip, which is the sacrosanct 
principle of the whole Judeo-Christian tradition. The entire Decalogue, for example, is nothing 
but an exegesis of the principle of ownership. There are many gods; no onc questions this, 
not cven the Torah, and yet "I am your God"; there are many beautiful women, but "your 
woman is your woman"; there are many cows everywhere, but "your neighbor's cow is not 
yours.” There are many peoples, but “you shall be my people!” It is one-sided and limited, 
though it is also ingenious— it creates an order. 

Mine/yours: chis is the most perfect exegesis of the principle of ownership. What counts 
is mine and yours, the suumcuique (che Latins were also acquainted with it!). Let us now close 
this parenthesis, however, and return to our subject. These thoughts on the terms "perception; 
"experience; and “vivenza” are the result of an attempt to reply to the question "How can 
onc express an approach to the symbol?" Yet the word "approach" is perhaps not adequate. 
Who approaches what? Is it I who approach the symbol or the symbol that approaches me? 
Might we not both be part of the dynamism of the same symbolic universe? 


The Symbol Is Not the Object of Thought 


In Paul Ricoeur there is a phrase that I believe co be both meaningful and ambiguous: 
le symbole donne a penser (the symbol makes you think). If this means that the symbol 
prompts us to think in the sense of "thinking about something,” something which “must be 
thought through,’ then I do not agree. When J think about the symbol I am already out of 
it. Thought corrodes and destroys the symbol by transforming it into the object (we think 
about). The symbol becomes the object of my thought. If, on che other hand, it means that 
it is che symbol that makes us think, sparks off our thinking activity, then I can, at least to 
a certain extent, agree. The symbol makes us think, but it is also the very thing that frees us 

from thought and causes it to become, on this level, no longer necessary. There is no doubt 
that thought is necessary, but the symbol frees us from constant thinking. Ricoeur himself, in 
fact (perhaps to avoid misunderstandings), also says that the symbol d'abord donne a parler 
(first of all makes you speak). 

It may be that the symbol frees thought but, as we said in the beginning, in exactly 
the opposite way: I do not go to the symbol; it is the symbol that liberates me, inspires me 
and absorbs me, that frees me from my reflectivity. The symbol becomes real in the same 
measure in which I allow myself to be carried by ic. If the symbol gave us the contents 
for thought it would lead us to schizophrenia, since by its very nature the symbol is poly- 
semic, and we cannot think different thoughts at the same time without being reduced 
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to schizophrenia. Every symbol, moreover, has countless meanings. Its polysemic nature 
prevents it from being interpreted (although the term “polysemic” is too distributive since 
it indicates a multiplicity of meanings whose common denominator I can “calculate” and 
then claim that che symbol means, more or less, this same set of meanings). The symbol 
means nothing. Or, more accurately, the meaning of the symbol derives from our partici- 
pation in the symbol. If I approach the symbol I destroy it. Whar I can do is listen to che 
symbol, let it speak. The symbol frees my thought because it does. In this sense, of course, 
the symbol gives rise to thought, but does not make me think about the ching in itself. We 
can discuss the concept of symbol or the symbol in general, but we cannot talk about a 
particular symbol. If the symbol is alive, or rather, if the symbol is alive for us, it may be a 
certain thing to me and something else to another person, and the richer and more alive 
it is, the more things it allows us to think. 

When the symbol is a true symbol, and not a mere sign or the outer covering of a concept, 
it means many things; the mistake, however, lies in the direction from which we approach 
the symbol, because it is noc I who must approach the symbol but the symbol chat must 
approach me. If I allow it to approach me, the symbol will unleash my life, my love, and also 
my thought. Elsewhere I have spoken about the new innocence.’ 

Perhaps it is easier to understand now why I referred to myth as the instrument of the 
symbol. Myth, as we know, is not the object of thought. 


Symbolic Consciousness 


I would like to conclude this first part with another question: What is, or how might 
we describe, what we have called symbolic consciousness? 

Here again, we must first think about the meaning of the words. The words awareness 
and consciousness are not synonyms of a self-reflective conscious stance and knowledge. We are 
not talking about symbolic knowledge but about gaining awareness of the presence chat 
embraces the symbolic reality of which we ourselves are part. I would call it symbolic experience. 

This symbolic experience cannot be transformed into reflective experience without losing 
its very nature, whereas the “conscious” stance may be reflective without changing its nature; 
reflective consciousness continues to be conscious, while a reflective symbolic experience 
ceases to be a symbolic experience. As far back as Aristotle, in fact, a pure conscious stance 
was defined as noésis noéseós, or "thought thinking itself? consciousness of consciousness. 
Symbolic consciousness, however, is not of this type, and once again we lack words to express 
it, since we do not have the crystallization of a cultural experience that is strong enough to 
inspire such words. This is the very foundation for the work as well as the creativity of a true 
intercultural encounter. 

Coming back to our symbolic experience, we might define it as becoming intellectually 
aware without having knowledge of oneself. We could, perhaps, borrow the language of 
mysticism and call ic symbolic spiritual perception or, simply, symbolic perception. Self-aware 
consciousness and consciousness that has no knowledge of itself both belong to the same 
order, though to different degrees; my consciousness, at a given time, may be awarc of itself, 
and reflection is this knowledge of consciousness. Here, however, we are not discussing this 
type of consciousness, but that which is generally termed as consciousness. There is a subtle 
distinction to be made. In Italian, for example, the same word, coscienza, applies both to 
moral conscience (the German Gewissen) and to self-reflective consciousness (Bewusstsein). 


* See R. Panikkar, La nova innocéncia (Barcelona: Proa, 2009). 
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The consciousness we are speaking about here is rather an awakening of what the Eastern 
tradition refers to in the saying “Be awake and think of nothing.” 

Neither, I must point out, is it a question of waiting for grace, because if we are waiting 
for something it mcans chat we are outside of it. The consciousness I am referring to waits 
for nothing, thinks about nothing, asks for nothing. It is, we might say, pure consciousness. 
It is a direct perception, almost a “realization,” which we could call experience. But it is not 
thinking. It might be hope but it is not waiting, because it is not concerned with the future. 

As I have said, it is an awakening, perhaps in line with what Kant, on the subject of 
aesthetics, calls “reflection,” chat is, that noncategorizing participation that nevertheless gives 
meaning to what we live. It would be something similar to the Kantian transcendental aesthetic, 
which cannot be reduced to a problem of aesthetics but is, rather, an essential characteristic 
of conscious life. In this sense, we might take the Kantian example of the starry sky above my 
head and say chat there is no difference between myself and the sky—I am here, and for this 
very reason, I am excited, I feel a kind of quiet ecstasy because I do not need to leave myself, 
since the thing is not outside of me. This experience is both ens-tasis and ex-tasis, internal 
and external. It is the vision of che symbol, a vision that does not allow either subjective or 
objective knowledge. For this reason, a symbol without love, without goodwill, or to put it in 
more sociological terms, without participation, is not a symbol. If when I touch the symbol I 
do not touch myself, it is not a symbol. Only when we are and are not in it does the symbol 
exist as such, because there is still something else. 


Symbolic Experience 


The experience we are referring to does not involve a return to polysemy, that is, co the 
*many meanings" on which the richness of the symbol is assumed to be based. In a certain 
sense, in fact, though the meanings are many, the symbol itself is one, and if we divide che 
symbol we lose its center and the symbol disappears. If I claim to have monopoly over a 
symbol, stating chat a particular symbol (such as God, the Eucharist, the body, and so on) 
means what I believe it means, the symbol dies. It ceases to be a symbol; it may be a perfectly 
valid concept or an explicit philosophical position, bur it is no longer a symbol, because if it is 
truly a symbol I cannot own it. In addition to this, the greater a symbol is, the more likely it is 
to have not only a multiplicity of objects (or of signs: polysemy) but also of subjects claiming 
the right to use it. A symbol, therefore, may be alive in certain ages and dead in others. When 
in the name of God (and also against him) we make war and peace, and do good and evil, 
God is a symbol. When God is only on the side of the right or the left, of those who do good 
and not those who do evil, then God ceases to be a symbol for each of them and becomes a 
concept, perfectly valid in its context but no longer a symbol. “Gott mit uns" (God wich us) is 
symbolically contradictory, since in claiming this we are declaring that “God is not with us.” 
When we think about the symbol it vanishes, and as soon as we attempt to understand what 
the symbol means, it begins to dissolve. Spoken language is wiser. We ask what a symbol means 
to say, as if the symbol can speak and I have the possibility to listen to the word if I am able 
to access what the word means to say (to me). On this point we may recall the well-known 
aphorism “When you wonder why you love me, you have already stopped loving me"—the 
ultimacy of love is replaced by reason, expressed by “Why?” The value of che symbol is this: 
it helps us to know chat we have not completely lost our innocence. 

Symbolic experience is also a sign that such experience is not egocentric (in the literal and 
not moral sense of the word). The center of symbolic experience is noc myself— its center of 
gravity is not my psychological ego. Symbolic experience does not say, "I understand / 1 do 
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not understand”; this mode of expression applies to thought. Symbolic experience is, rather, 
consciousness that is aware that “I am in it / I am not in it.” The center of gravity of the symbol 
is not within my interpretation, even though I know my interpretation is unilaceral. This 
produces the important consequence that we can enter into communication with the symbol 
without our interpretations having to be equal. This diversity in the interpretations of the same 
symbol is not indicative of the symbol's poverty (as if, ultimately, it would be better for all 
interpretations to agree) but, rather, of its richness. 

The symbol, therefore, does not allow a univocal methodology; it allows only a personal 
relationship, because I (whether as psychoanalyst, spiritual guide, or whatever) will say A 
to the first interlocutor and B to the second, even though I refer to a problem that seems 
identical in both cases. And if I am not able to say A, B, C, and so on with regard to the same 
problem, then I am no more than a machine, a computer. It is this very ambivalence, this 
polysemy, that makes the richness of the symbol. I cannot say A, B, C, and so on without 
entering into a symbolic relationship with the other person to the extent chat my answers 
are absolutely unpredictable; if I have che slightest symbolic consciousness I cannot know 
now what I will say later or what my reaction will be. A personal relationship is established 
when both interlocutors obey the symbol thar unites them. 

An example from aesthetics may be fitting here. The longest and most important part 
of classical concerts in India is usually that which introduces the central part. This introduc- 
tion is a dialogue between the "vibrations" of the audience and those of the artist and can 
last much longer that che formal concert. The greatest difficulty consists in establishing this 
relationship. The center of gravity cannot be in me (teacher, patient, or whatever) or in the 
thing (a statue, a nation, and so on.). The center of gravity lies in participation in tbe same 
symbolic consciousness. This symbolic consciousness, however, is not a logical-type conscious- 
ness, and therefore it is not necessary for all to be in agreement— it is not necessary to say, 
“We understand each other.” On the contrary, as soon as conceptual unanimity begins to 
occur, the symbol begins to decline. All these statements, I believe, may be translated into 
praxis, and this is why I say chat symbols are the bricks that make up the myth in which we 
live and whose vehicle is faith. Symbolic experience, for the same reason (i.c., that it is not 
logical), is not reflective—a ching cannot reflect on itself. We all know by experience che 
corrosive power of thought. As soon as we begin to think about things (not thoughts), they 
begin to recede and eventually disappear; they become concepts. If 1 do not think about God, 
God can be real; if I do not think about the soul, my wife, my game, and so on, these things 
function on their own. But if I begin to think about them, what will it lead to? Thought is 
necessary, but we must keep it within its limits. 


The Role of Reflection 


Symbolic experience is not reflectively conscious—this would be a contradictio in terminis. 
As we have said, however, there arc various types of consciousness, and we still lack words that 
are capable of defining the perception to which I refer here. This is another type of opening 
up to reality, which is basically distinguished by the fact that it has overcome the principle 
of private ownership, of what is “mine, and so forth. 

My thought is mine; I may go as far as giving my life for it, and even though someone 
might convince me of something else and make me change my opinion, it will always be my 


* Sec R. Panikkar, “La foi dimension constitutive de l'homme; in Mythe et foi, ed. E. Castelli 
(Paris: Aubier, 1966), 17-63. 
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thought. On the other hand, the symbol is not my symbol; symbolic consciousness is not my 
symbolic consciousness. | am in symbolic consciousness, I take part in it; in symbolic conscious- 
ness the ruling element, so to speak, is not my interpretation of symbolic consciousness—it 
is that which takes possession of us and holds us. 

I am attempting to describe chis symbolic consciousness at the expense of the logos, of 
reason. It is not, however, a matter of competition between these two, but rather of opening 
up not only co the gnoscological or epistemological dimension but also to a dimension of 
consciousness that belongs to che order of consciousness, though not to epistemic consciousness. 

All chis would perhaps be easier if, instead of embarking on these detailed analyses, I 
spoke about the moon, not to be poetic but to draw from the moon symbol the experience of 
what we are saying. To the astronomer, the moon is a more or less opaque celestial body; to 
dogs, however, it appears to have great importance (the effect of the full moon or eclipses on 
canines is well known), and it has an undeniable influence on poets, agriculture, and women. 
In this case we are not talking about the concept of the moon as an astronomical body but 
rather as a symbol. Having separated the functions of the moon, however, we have lost the 
richness of the symbol—we have created many concepts of “moon” but at the expense of 
the moon symbol. 


The Relativity of the Symbol 


We might, perhaps, refer co the symbol by the name of “relationship,” as long as we 
bear in mind that what is important in the relationship is not the poles of the relationship but 
the relationship itself—the fact, that is, that the relationship is central and prevails over the 
“related,” that che poles of the relationship are the fruit of the relationship itself. What is 
essential is that the relationship is adequate as such. Generally, the expression “the relationship 
between me and you,” means, "I am here, you are there, and between us there is a relationship 
with varying degrees of depth.” In our case, however, the opposite applies: the relationship 
is primary, which establishes us as a “you” and an “I.” You and I are in this relationship. The 
symbol is this: a lived relationship. 

Having arrived at this point, we must now tackle a central problem, and I shall attempt 
to do so not only with great caution but also great humility and a tentative attitude. We 
have said that between defending the absolute (Kantian, Hegelian, Vedantic) subject 
of the consciousness and opting for the Leibnizian monads of “my/your/each one's 
consciousness," there is a happy medium, which is the very thing that makes symbolic 
consciousness possible. 

On one hand, I believe, we may speak of a consciousness that involves me and that I do 
not own, and on the other hand, of a thinking self that may be likened to a flash of conscious- 
ness. What causes me to see myself as a se/fand not as a fragment of the whole is the fact 
that, in this experience, J feel I am the creator. If | were merely a fragment of the whole, I 
would accept my impotence in the face of reality as it is presented to me. On the contrary, 
in che approach to which I refer, reality is symbolic, and I take part in it both as an actor 
and a spectator. This means that the interpersonal relationship is much more than a mere 
"relationship of substances." True relationship, rather, is that which creates this context of 
freedom from which the relationship originates and that is owned neither by myself nor by 
the other person. In this sense, symbolic consciousness is consciousness that has no subject: 
I am not the subject because the other is not the object. Here the subject/object schema is 
transcended. To a certain logical or dialectic type of thought (we will call it so, even though 
these terms may take on different meanings) or to rational thought this transcendence appears 
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meaningless: there must be a subject, a predicate, an object. Only to the type of consciousness 
to which we refer does such transcendence have meaning. 

To put it another way: thoughts are anterior to the thinker; or, more precisely: those who 
think are part of the thought. He who thinks occupies an important place because he is part 
of the thought that flows within him. Our attitude, therefore, should be such as to allow 
a thought to occur that docs not belong to ourselves alone and, consequently, is not our 
exclusive thought. Let me explain this in more detail. We chink thoughts that already exist, 
in statu nascendi, which we ourselves have not created but have contributed to creating. We 
have to adopt a receptive, feminine (I would not know whether to call it passive) attitude, 
in order to allow being to express itself and reality to speak in and through me, and in and 
through others (seeing chat I am not the only spokesperson). 

Inasmuch as we think a thought we are part of the thought itself — which, therefore, is 
formed as we think it. Not only must I listen to this thought (that basically already exists), 
not only must I be in harmony with it, but I must also be the creator, the maker and the 
bearer of my initiative, my point of view, while being aware that my own point of view has 
value because another exists who, in turn, has his own point of view. 

Allowing the truth to come out, to speak, has nothing to do with the desire to grasp or 
"catch" what we have not yet formulated, what is there and needs our intervention for the 
sake of a more adequate, accurate, and tangible formulation. It is almost the opposite— 
allowing the "waters to gush forth" almost in a kind of expansion of reality. It is not che 
thought that approaches being; it is being that speaks and we, in receiving, in listening 
to this “speaking,” think it. The artist knows all this; chinkers, however, have forgotten it. 
They have forgotten that inspiration is che work of the Spirit and that the Spirit will not 
be reduced to /ogos. While, therefore, logical chought has its laws (if it did not, it would 
be total confusion), the artitude to which we refer has no law and, consequently, is pure 
freedom and radical surprise; at the same time, it is extremely vulnerable because it has 
no guardian, it offers no guarantee, and there exists no supreme standard that can tell us, 
"This is what to do.” There is no guide! 


Symbolism and Dialectic 


Ic is not a question of simply transcending dialectics in a Hegelian sense. Hegel regards 
dialectic as che sphere of freedom—I would say, rather, of a conditioned and controlled 
freedom. I have placed the emphasis on speech, but we must also add thought, thought as 
pertaining to being—this is thought of being, not thinking about being. Being does many 
things: thinking, speaking, and so on. Thinking, however, is always retrospective: we cannot 
think about a void, we chink about something and are prompted by something. In this sense, 
thinking is not strictly creative; it does not create being. Speaking, on the other hand, is 
creative because the speech (the word) of being is continuous, expansive, and creates being. 
On the subject of thinking, I believe the formula that is richest in meaning is that of Husserl 
who, in tracing the history of the evolution of thought in Western philosophy, says, “Any 
consciousness is always ‘consciousness of.” What docs this mean? It means that there is no such 
thing as pure consciousness. Even if it is consciousness of consciousness (in an Aristotelian 
sense) it is still consciousness of something (in this case itself). Thus we may say that one of 
the characteristics of consciousness is being “consciousness of.” 

I would like now, however, to propose a more “scandalous” formulation: there exists a 
consciousness which is not “consciousness of,” it is not consciousness of anything; it is not 
even “consciousness of consciousness” or "consciousness of speech." It is consciousness that is 
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not reflective consciousness. This is what speech is—a pure explosion of being: che outburst 
of reality from itself, a reality chat will not be captured and offers no typc of security. 

These statements carry enormous consequences with regard to praxis, since they mean 
that our vision of reality is not just something given because we ourselves are in this same 
reality. There is no objective reality but everything enters into this relationship along with 
ourselves. Here it may be useful to point out thar, from Descartes up to the present day, 
“security” and "certainty" have always been synonyms—for something to be certain, it must 
be sure, secure. This involves major sociological and political implications: Descartes’s "certi- 
tude” leads to a state of security. An extremely consistent line runs through this. “Certainty” 
is transformed into “security”; from Descartes to NATO to the securitarian states and so 
on, the line is continuous. 

Coming back to che subject of speech and thought—we may say that, once we have 
thought, we can no longer act as if we have not thought, we cannot go back. For this 
reason, this new way of speaking is extremely vulnerable. I realize that we might say, 
“When the other speaks to us, he brings to our consciousness what he is telling us and, 
therefore, makes us conscious of it.” We cannot identify symbolic consciousness with 
prelogical thought or the infant consciousness that Piaget speaks of (in which everything 
is still undifferentiated, everything is global: a consciousness that will later differentiate 
things through success and failure). It is not a question of returning to primitivism, 
even though we should reinterpret many aspects of primitive man. We should, in fact, 
distinguish primitivism from primordial. 

On one hand, we have this constantly cvolving consciousness that begins in the postin- 
fant stage and of which Western thought represents an extremely important example; 
on the other hand, however, there is something else in Man (something more than mere 
indiscriminate consciousness), which is perfectly compatible with what Hegel called die 
Anstrengung des Begriffes (the strenuous effort of the concept): the expression with which 
he defined philosophy. For this very reason, compatibility exists, and it is not simply a 
question of dialectical tension. This is also why the dialectical pattern as che ultimate 
pattern of reality is not convincing, because it forces us to adopt an aut-aut attitude so that 
our experience may teach us that an et-et also exists. This compatibility is only possible if 
the mere field of dialectics is transcended (not negated)—which is exactly what symbolic 
consciousness does. 


Tolerance 


In other words, it is not the mythical/symbolic context that makes thought. If we were in 
an exclusively mychical/symbolic dimension, we would not be tolerant, since human experience 
teaches us that chose who live in a symbolic type of dimension do not show much tolerance 
toward another kind of approach. Yet if we adopt logical consistency, tolerance is even less. 
Our real situation is inclined to transcend logic, rather than returning to prelogical thought. 

Strictly speaking, none of us are within pure symbolic thought because we have all returned 
to it at the end of a long journey. This returning to symbolic thought, and not merely the 
fact of being in it, is what makes tolerance possible. This does not mean, however, that when 
logic is put aside chen all compatibilities appear, because even if green does not contradict 
blue, green is not blue. And this is the problem of myth—a problem that I have attempted 


$ Sce the chapter by R. Panikkar, "Réflections sur la liberté humaine; in the Festschrift for André 
Marcier, The Unknown Knower, ed. M. Suilar (Bern: Lang, 1988), 133-59. 
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to tackle from a certain distance. I do not believe there exists a mythical stage and a logical 
stage—we all have a myth. Between mythos and logos there is a special symbiosis.’ 

In reality, in a mythical world there may be as much intolerance as in a logical world. 
Thus, for example, 2 + 2 = 4 does not present any margin of tolerance, while statements such 
as “we must sacrifice this goat in order to put an end to the epidemic” have a much vaster 
scope of tolerance. 


Reality Is Symbolic 


We said earlier chat "reality is symbolic" and that it is so because we also, as conscious 
beings, are in it. Yet we are not in it as "reified reality" but rather as res in the etymological 
sense (res meaning not only "thing" but also ^word"). Reality is not only objective; in this 
sense, reality is symbolic. As an intelligent being, I am real because I understand. What 
allows a context of tolerance is che fact that I am my own symbol and thar, at the same time, 
I do not identify with it. This relationship, this polarity, is constitutive. For this reason we 
cannot manipulate the symbol, and if we try to do so we will burn our hands. This is why I 
have written elsewhere chat true speaking is singing. 

Speaking of reality is a singing. a being in harmony. Harmony is essential; health, including 
the health of the body, is “being in harmony" with ourselves, with the environment around 
us, with the cosmos, and also with the divine. This is why ic is a “singing.” This being “in 
tune, however, cannot be reflectively conscious or voluntary. If we want to dance we must 
allow the music to take us over and reach as far as our feet and then, without thinking, our 
feet will dance and we with them. Does this mean returning to primitivism, to pure spon- 
taneity? Not in my opinion. It means overcoming the reductionism of both purely rational 
(and reflective) consciousness and of a separatist anthropology, almost as if man were such 
independently of a constitutive relationship with the world and with God. Since Aristotle, 
moreover, the Western world has talked about microcosms and the fact that everything is 
enclosed in the microcosm; the Latins spoke of the mirroring nature of che human being 
(the speculum of all reality). 

It has been said that, just as the dinosaurs grew co be excessively large, so we also have 
allowed thought to become overdeveloped. Undoubtedly, there exists a sort of cancer of 
thought, and yet its development continues to be something extremely important and neces- 
sary. The alcoholic knows very well that he should not drink, that drinking is harmful to him; 
his thought is perfect (at least before he begins to drink). To state that “thought is clear, but 
the will is weak and unstable" would be moralistic and superficial. In saying this, however, 
I do not claim to despise thought; I am simply attempting to discover its limits within the 
existential order. It is not, however, a question of going backward or halting growth (even 
though we may agree that the development of thought is as excessive as that of dinosaurs), 
but of being awarc of the principles that we alrcady have. It involves a vision-metaphor, a 
“being in reality" based on a form of consciousness that does not do violence to reality itself. 


Temporality 


Coming back to symbolic consciousness, we should add that it is participative, an open 
pattern and a "construction of forms,” as well as a temporal consciousness, a consciousness 
of temporality, which is something more than passing from past to present to future. I do 


? See section I, part 1, chapter 4 above. 
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not, however, intend co develop this further here. What I want to say is that there is no 
symbolic consciousness without temporal-space consciousness. Symbolic consciousness 
is both diachronic and synchronic, and it is a consciousness of time that is not reduced to 
“today, tomorrow, the day after.” 

We must also point out that thought and speech cannot be separated. It is not a matter 
of excluding one and privileging the other because, in actual fact, thinking and speaking 
“coexist” in the person and in the relationship. In other words, when being projects itself 
toward the future and creates, it speaks; when being turns to the past and reflects, it chinks. 
Hence, speaking and thinking, together, are this manifestation of both synchronic and 
diachronic being. 


Transparency 


We have said that there is no possible interpretation of che symbol because it is the 
symbol itself that interprets. We should also add a few considerations on interpretation. 
Clearly, interpretation does not conclude anything. This brings mc back co the first part of 
my analysis of symbolic consciousness. We may refer here to a medieval Western concept, 
that of the vestigium, which Levinas adopted with the meaning of trace. Man discovers 
traces, which allow him to proceed. Interpretation is the detectivelike interpretation of 
traces. These traces, however, do not lead to reality; they do not clearly show what they 
are indicating. They are vestiges of something else that cannot be seen. A vestige may be 
the footprint of an animal, but it may also be che symbol of something that is known only 
from the track it has left in "passing quickly" The symbol is symbol of mystery; consc- 
quently, no interpretation fulfills reality. To be more precise, we could say that if symbolic 
consciousness exists it must be something more than the image. What can it be? Let me 
use another meraphor—svansparency. Transparency means not seeing something because 
we are inside it. The symbol is transparent; we arc inside the symbol and, therefore, cannot 
sce it. It is like myth. 

The symbol, however, is also opaque, though this opacity is secondary. Transparency is 
the new innocence; it might also be what guides us in a given moment—the map of the land 
is very important, but a friend who takes you by the hand and leads you through it is more 
helpful co you than any amount of theoretical knowledge. What is this transparency? This 
is che problem of symbolic consciousness in which there is neither interior nor exterior. 
Transparency interprets us. 


A-Duality 


Let us come back to the example of the body. It has been said that the "primitive" mentality 
is monistic because in it everything is symbolic, everything is the body, everything is God, 
nature, life, and so on. The “modern” mentality appears to be somewhat dualistic—we have 
the body and the soul, appearance and reality, what is said and what is meant, the sign and 
what the sign signifies, and so on. The symbol, however, is not a sign. The symbolic difference 
does not identify the symbolized with the symbolizer (e.g., my body and myself), but neither 
docs it differentiate them. It establishes a difference sui generis. This difference cannot be 
thought about without entering into contradiction. We might attempt the following hypoth- 
esis; there exists an opening that we call symbol, which is neither monistic nor dualistic. In 
other words, I cannot be either outside or inside the symbol, otherwise I would not be able 
to recognize the symbolic difference. 
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This new experience of reality that I venture to present here is not, technically, a new 
theory within a certain conception of what we call the Western world; it is, racher, a new 
path. In this vision there exists neither internal/external nor mine/yours, neither true/false 
nor subject/object, and so on. Within the concept of symbolic consciousness, such pairs of 
opposites do not exist. So, chen, what is there? There is yin/yang and more/less (though not 
in quantitative terms); chere is a polarity (I am thinking of an ellipse, not a circle); there is 
relationship or radical relativity (the formula I used to translate the fundamental intuition 
of che Buddhist culture). This “relativity” has nothing to do with “relativism,” which is the 
epistemological attitude according to which "one thing is the same as another" —an attitude 
that is very close to a certain form of skepticism or agnosticism. "Radical relativity" means, on 
the other hand, that we may have an opinion on all things, but this opinion remains within the 
radical relativity chat does nor allow for absolutism. This means that nothing exists in itself, 
that nothing is isolated. Symbolic consciousness causes us to penetrate this very experience 
of non-isolation. This is why there is a “more” and a “less,” a “yin” and a "yang"; why there is 
relationship and polarity (though by polarity I do not mean that there are poles). For this 
very reason, when I speak of “dialogical dialogue" I am referring to something different from 
"dialectical dialogue"; it is not a question ofa clarification of two different points of view 
and the supremacy of that which uses the most effective dialectics. In "dialogical dialogue" 
there is a penetration (and I refer to che etymology of the word: dia-ton-logon) of logos; it is 
not a duologue, but something more primordial, something that is an origin. In speech, the 
paradox is that there is no such thing as individual speech: Who spoke first? As the sacred 
writings of both the East and che West say, however, "In the beginning was the Word,” which 
means that God is not alone. Absolute monotheism does not exist; there is a trinity, or as I 
prefer to say, a cosmotheandric reality. 


Mythical Consciousness 


Before I conclude I would like to clarify a few points. We could, perhaps, speak of 
mythical consciousness rather than symbolic consciousness. 1 said earlier that symbols are the 
bricks wich which myths are built. Let me add here that there cannot be such a thing as a 
phenomenology of myth. This statement should be elaborated on, but here I will just say chat 
myth does not have a noéma (using the term of Husserl, accepted by phenomenologists), but 
it has a pisteuma (a neologism created from pistis, " faith"). If che noéma is what is manifest to 
rational consciousness, the pisteuma is what is manifest co mythical consciousness. Detecting 
the pisteuma requires a very different operation than that needed for grasping the noéma. 
A phenomenology of myth cannot exist because the phenomenon (zoëma) that is manifest 
to the mythical consciousness is, in fact, not a noëma but a pisteuma. The pisteuma implies 
the fact thar we have reached what the believer believes, discovering what it means. Let us 
make an example: to say that "Durga is che goddess of the universe, but I do not believe it 
and it scems foolish to me" is epistemologically false because I cannot state that "Durga is 
the goddess of the universe" without knowing what this means to those who believe. I do 
not know the pisteuma. 

All we have said leads to che statement chat the true essence of myth is its transpar- 
ency—that is why I can discover the myth of others and vice versa. Thus, for example, when 
I speak, all chose who hear me may notice my accent, even though they themselves also have 
one. I do not notice my own accent and they do not notice theirs. Likewise, my incapacity 
to grasp my own myth means that I need others if I am to have a better understanding of 
reality. This is just the opposite of solipsism. It means that only through dialogue can we 
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reach what is presented to us as real; it means that no man is a center of intelligibility capable 
of grasping the entire spectrum of human experience. It also means that myth is what onc 
believes without knowing he believes in it. For this very reason, I repeat, Lam able to see che 
myth of others but not my own; I can, for example, say, “Today che Western world's myth 
is history, and when a certain thing is historical it is real.” The vehicle of myth, however, 
is faith (faith in a philosophical sensc). This means chat myth is not the object of logical 
thought, and neither, therefore, can it be turned into something objective. Like the symbol, 
it is neither objective nor subjective. Myth does nor colerate spectators: it demands actors, 
it demands action. Its field is ritual. 

Having said this, I would noc dare apply to myth the term “unspeakable.” Apart from the 
fact that the unspeakable can be spoken of as unspeakable and that the unthinkable can be 
thought of as unthinkable, another category must also be introduced: that of the unspoken 
and che unthought, which, by their very nature, are not unspeakable and unthinkable, but 
simply not thought. This is the sphere of myth. As soon as I stop believing in che myth, it ceases 
to be myth and is transformed into a fairy cale, a legend, or a cosmovision. We find ourselves 
continually passing from /ogos to myth and from myth to logos. In certain historical moments, 
like che present time, che dominant myth collapses. Reason was the myth of the so-called 
Enlightenment and is the myth of “modernity.” For this reason we speak of postmodernity. 

Myth has a peculiar transparency—it is like light. Light is invisible. Between the sun 
and the moon there is darkness, not light. Light is visible only when it rests on the opacity 
of a body, which is transformed from opaque to luminous. Transparency, however, is not 
rooted in opacity; transparency is the very nature of light. Light allows us co see for the very 
reason that it cannot be seen. If we could see the light it would no longer be light. This is 
a fundamental human experience that requires yoga, training, an ecstatic attitude. For this 
reason myth is only found in participation (only if we “partake, if we are in it). 

Regarding this, I am always amazed thar, in a theological context, a certain Judeo- 
Christian text is read in almost the opposite sense of what it says and is interpreted in terms 
of "Roman law" I refer to the precept: love your neighbor as yourself. Interpretation: “love 
your neighbor as another self who has the same rights as yourself" The interpretation does 
not read, “as yourself” but “as another yourself” This means that my neighbor is not myself. 
Ic is the same as saying, “Love your neighbor as another yourself who is worth as much as 
you.” This allows for a great juridical order but leaves no room for mysticism. All it does is 
emphasize alterity, difference. The problem is not exclusively theological. . . . 

It is not a question of increasing our capacity for rational intelligibility, but rather 
of finding another way to access reality than that to which we are accustomed. Symbolic 
consciousness opens us up to reality without excluding us from it. 
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LOGOMYTHY AND WESTERN THOUGHT! 


Introduction 


Today we are feeling an increasing need to pull /ogos down from the throne on which the 
predominant part of Western culture has placed it for a good twenty-five centuries. Logos has 
often been the object of idolatry—from the idolizing of the word to the logical monotheism 
of a form of Christology reduced simply to “Jesusology.” 

Christianity itself appears to have forgotten the Trinity, and has fallen into that which 
in the first centuries was declared as heresy, by which we are still unconsciously fascinated 
today. Theologians call it “subordinationism,” that is, the subordination of the "spirit" to Jogos. 


The Inadequacy of Logos 


I would like to get across the inadequacy not only of words that are not well said, but 
also of words as such, beginning from a tribute to that person in whose name we are gathered 
together. 

It has been said that Rosmini “made the boldest and most complex attempt at a great 
new synthesis of Catholic thought.” I do not know, but the authority of so many voices 
suggests that this is true. Certainly, there has not been any other synthesis, and this attempt 
by Rosmini deserves to be taken seriously. We cannot help but appreciate his courage if we 
imagine ourselves living in those years, in which he declared, "The theological school began 
by meditating on God; I began simply by meditating on Man.” 


“Nova et vetera" 


Today man is no longer the rational animal of the Enlightenment (albeit corrected by 
Kant et al.), but the human being who feels the weight of all humanity and not only of his 
own rationality, and who, therefore, can no longer be confined within the image of Western 
man. If I were to give a title to this discussion, then, I would choose the simple, classic phrase: 
"nova et vetera" Hence the theme, “Logomythy and Western Thought.” What does the word 
logomythy mean? 

We are all proud of what we call “mythology.” It gives us a certain sense of superiority over 
“mythical” cultures. It is not merely a play of words between "logomythy" and "mythology; 
but a sign of the destiny of our times. 


In AA. VV., Rosmini e l'illuminismo. Proceedings of the 21st “Cattedra Rosmini” Programme, 
International Centre of Rosminian Studies, Stresa 1987. 
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Mythology 


I remember years ago, in Rome, when for the first time I dared co say that mythology 
represented precisely an attitude that is unconscious but still retaining a Western colonial 
flavor. One of those taking part in those famous meetings chaired by Castelli, a great scholar of 
the Hellenic world, reacted by insisting that my statement was totally wrong. Karoly Kerényi 
explained that mythology did not mean that which I was almost illustrating as a caricature by 
defining it as a research, through /ogos, on the meaning of mythos. Can logos understand what 
mythos is? Who can guarantee that /ogos is che ultimate, unappealable judge of all realicy? The 
natural answer is logos itself—but is Jogos beyond suspicion? Why should mythos be subjected 
to the test of /ogos, as if logos were the ultimate point of reference? 

Kerényi argued that “mythology” did not mean what I suggested bur, rather, mythos 
legein, the very "speaking" of myth—not talking about or rationalizing myth, but letting 
myth icself speak, listening to myth. 

I accepted this clarification, and promised that from then on I would not speak profanely 
against mythology tout court, but I would specify all chese distinctions. There is mythology, 
but there is also mythos legein, the discovering, the revealing of the myth, as well as the listening 
to and the narrating of the myth. Mythos and logos share the common root of “telling.” Neither 
can be subordinated to the other. 


Mythical Awareness 


Now I would like to take a step forward, beyond mythos legein and logos to myth itself. 
Using more philosophical terms, we might approach the problem by asking: 

Is there such a thing as mythical awareness? 

If our answer were negative che subject would end here, but we would have to provide 
grounds for our negation. To negate mythical awareness would be to eliminate 80 percent of 
the experience chat humanity has gained in the course of its history. We cannot deny thar, at 
least up until now, we have not succeeded in confining human experience, and understanding 
it, within che terms of /ogos. All Hegels have failed. 

If our answer is positive, however, we are faced with another great problem. If we are 
to avoid falling into contradiction by giving way to sentimentalism, irrationalism, and the 
negation of logos, the price we have to pay is indeed high: we must overcome our obsessions 
and our fears and our need for security (whether we call it criteria or whatever else); we 
become vulnerable and poor in spirit. 

If our answer is positive, this “mythical” awareness cannot be conscious of itself. Husserl, 
attempting to express the quintessence of the entire tradition of this part of the world, 
wrote, “Bewusstsein ist immer Bewusstsein von” (Consciousness is always consciousness 
of) something. A large part of other traditions, including the Vedantic tradition, would say 
that consciousness has no need to be conscious of anything whatsoever. Pure consciousness 
is no longer an Aristotelian noésis noéseós, a Hegelian total reflection or an “omniscient” God, 
because all reality is transparent to Him; yet pure consciousness is so pure that it is not even 
conscious of being conscious and, therefore, is not conscious, because if it were conscious it 
would no longer be pure—it would be conscious of something, even if only of itself. 

Iam cutting a long story short here; otherwise I would have to follow other more 
ontological lines of thought. For example, the Vedanta says that Brahman does not even 
know it is Brahman. Iévara knows it is Brahman. lévara is the possible total conscious- 
ness of the Ultimate Reality, but the Ultimate Reality, being pure consciousness, is not 
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conscious. The consciousness of Brahman is I$vara, and as such, this consciousness is 
omniscient, coral, and infinite. 

Let me put this more simply: Why is it that we are told, in a Christian context, for example, 
that the works chat truly count for salvation are those that are performed in ignorance of 
their salvific value? “Lord, when did we see you in prison, or naked, or poor, or suffering?" 
Neither those on the left nor those on the right knew they had encountered Christ, because 
if they had known he was Christ they would all have ministered unto him. What counts is 
having given. And if our left hand knows what our right hand is doing, this also does not 
count. Yet how can my left hand not know, not be conscious of what my right hand is doing 
if I am exclusively a rational animal, and the works that count are truly human deeds and 
not automatic or unconscious? 

Let me give another example to avoid difficulties of a more metaphysical nature. In his 
male reasoning, St. Luke emphasizes at least three times that Mary understood nothing of 
Jesus's behavior, neither at Jerusalem when her son was twelve years old, nor at Cana, nor yet 
at the foot of the cross. She “kepre all these things in her heart,” but she did not understand. 
Therefore, even in the deepest sense of the word, understanding is not everyching—there 
is also the existential attitude of keeping things in the heart. Jesus was "in the heart of the 
earth; Matthew also tells us. i 


The Epiphany of Mytbos 


I would like here to complement mythos legein with mythos phainein. To mythology (even 
in the legitimate, positive, necessary sense) I would add mythophany, the manifestation of myth. 

To be aware of this reality of myth, however, we cannot reduce it to /ogos without 
destroying it. 

To avoid venturing too far along different paths and into a different tradition I would 
just like to cite a couple of statements from an undisputed source—the teacher of Alexander 
the Great, Aristotle. 

Incidentally, by intercultural studies I do not mean the enthusiastic study of the exotics 
of Africa, India, Micronesia, and so forth, which convey such beauty and depth and are so 
thought-provoking and interesting that we feel a touch of shame for not having studied 
them earlier, and so on. True intercultural or transcultural studies are not limited to studying 
others, but seek to assimilate, to introduce the categories and parameters of other cultures 
in order to understand the problems of our “own” reality, to comprehend our "own" prob- 
lems as we see chem. When we introduce in ourselves the parameters for understanding, for 
approaching the problems of reality, we produce a change within ourselves. The questions 
then also change— bur this is another subject altogether. 

Let us come back to Aristotle, from whom I would like to cite two phrases. At the 
beginning of his life he wrote that philosophos philomithos pós estin (the philosopher is in a 
sense a lover of myth). 

And at che end of his life he wrote in a letter to Antipater: hosé autites kai monótes eimi 
philomithoteos gegona (the more I become myself and am left alone—or, loosely translated, 
“as time passes" —the more I become a lover of myth). It is clear, therefore, chat myth— the 
other part of che human sophia, the other side of logical thought—is also important and 
must not be forgotten. 

This is what I call »aythophany or mythical consciousness. 
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Nine Aphorisms on Myth 


In order to express all this in clear terms I will use nine siztras (aphorisms, maxims, or 
principles), nine mythophanic principles set down very schematically. 


There Is No Phenomenology of Myth 


Strictly speaking, che phenomenology of myth is not possible. Mythos as a phenomenon 
does not exist. Myth does not appear to /ogos. The phenomenon, or that which appears to 
logos, is something different from mythos. To someone who is completely deaf and has never 
heard music, what appears of a ballet is not its totality but the movements of the dancing 
figures. The phenomenology of myth, in the strict sense of the word, is not possible because 
to nous, to logos, mythos is not a phenomenon. | would venture, incidentally, that phainomenon 
needs imagination, but not zous. Phenomenology is the interpretation of the phenomenon 
through /ogos in eidetic intuition, that is, in the discovery of the nõema in the pure intelligi- 
bility of the phenomenon. Mythos, however, is the phenomenon itself. This why myth does 
not allow “hermeneutics.” Hermeneutics of the myth cannot be possible. As soon as I feel 
the nced to interpret, to act as intermediary, I am no longer in the myth, for the very reason 
that I need an intermediary, a go-between—and the most fitting intermediary is the logos. 
Myth does not allow itself to be interpreted by an intermediary; it would simply dissolve, it 
would become mythology in the sense we criticized earlier. The question, therefore, is whether 
there can be a mediator (and not merely an intermediary) of the mych. Lec us, first of all, 
clarify the difference between intermediary and mediator. Christ, totus Deus, totus homo, is 
a mediator. Reason is an intermediary. Our question, therefore, is: Can we approach the 
myth without the nced to interpret it? Can we narrate the myth, can we relate what it says, 
without interpreting what it means? This is the sphere of mythophany, which is different 
from that of phenomenology. 

Ac this point we must make a digression of a somewhat academic nature. There are three 
great areas of human experience. Here again I will concentrate only on the Western world, 
using three Greek words. I would say that along with che Husserlian oéma there are two other 
immediate data of consciousness. The first is pisteuma. I believe that che phenomenology of 
religion is sui generis and cannot be reduced to phenomenology as such, unlike all the other 
types of phenomenology that I have so far encountered. For chis reason I have ventured to 
introduce this new name: pisteuma, which originates from pistis (faith). Although Husserl 
did not invent the name noéma he did introduce it into phenomenology. Pisteuma, on the 
other hand, is what the believer believes. If I wanted to understand Hinduism, Bantu, or 
suchlike, by applying classical phenomenology I would not understand anything, because it is 
not a question of seeing what I understand but what the believer believes—what he thinks he 
understands (unless I set myself to be his judge). Therefore, if I cannot participate in the faith 
of the believer, then I cannot even describe what the believer believes. If I say, for example, 
that Durgä is the healing goddess of a certain sickness, and I clearly do not believe it, I can 
describe how a man prepares to bring his daughter to the goddess instead of the doctor (a 
decision we would regard as pure folly)—but I cannot describe the faith of the believer, the 
state of consciousness of the believer, because the faith of the believer belongs essentially to 
the religious phenomenon. If I am not able to participate in pisteuma, therefore, I cannot 
describe what the believer believes. In conclusion, there is no neutral, universal zone; we 
must first attain to pisteuma. 
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Along with pisteuma there is another immediate datum of consciousness—mytheuma. 
The word mytheuma must be distinguished from the theme or subject of the myth. The 
French use the term mythéme—the theme of the myth. Myrbeuma is not the theme of the 
myth; it is what appears in mythophany. 


There Is Mythophany 


The second aphorism, or mythophanic principle, states that mythophany exists. Mytho- 
phany is not mythologoumenon, or the outer covering, the expression, the story of the myth. 
It is not even the hidden reality, the noumenon behind the phenomenon—it is something 
quite different. Mythophany is, literally, "the unsaid.” Afytheuma is not the theme, the intel- 
lectual object, the rational translation, and that which che myth discovers or reveals is not 
the (rational) theme of the myth but the myrheuma. 

Mythophany requires an ultimate awareness to be experienced in all its strengch—the 
strength that the mystics speak of. "Y quedéme no sabiendo, toda ciencia transcendiendo,’ 
St. John of the Cross would say. 


We Believe in Myth without Believing It 


Myth is what we believe in without even knowing we believe it. It is what we take for 
granted. We accept the fact so naturally that it is no longer talked about, simply because 
there is nothing to say; otherwise, we would have to begin a chain of questions of which che 
final link will never be found. Not because we reject or repress thought, but because there is 
nothing more to question. Every dialogue involves something more than what is being said, 
because what we mean is always different from what we say, and the person with whom I am 
speaking must grasp this without it being said. In a sensc, the unsaid is what gives strength and 
substance to what is said. Yet the unsaid remains unsaid; the contradiction dissolves because 
we do not recognize our myths as myths; we need the other, we need dialogue, we need to 
overcome the ego; ultimately, we must overcome solipsism, the temptation of pure thought. 

Vittorio Mathieu wrote a short but substantial essay for the review Filosofia on the 
subject of allusive chought, in which he says. “When, on the other hand, thought is allusive, 
it directs us toward a subject that cannot be thought, and the phrase toward a reality that 
cannot be spoken.” The whole article, in fact, shows us how thought is allusive. This, I believe, 
is a key point in what I am attempting to get across. The Sanskrit concept of dhvani also 
refers thematically to this allusive thought, where neither connotation nor denotation are 
able to achieve or exhaust all chat words can say. Yet thinking itself is also allusive, and this 
game that Mathieu speaks about is the starting point for a serious dialogue between Western 
thought and other forms of approach to reality. 


We Cannot Approach Myth through Reflection 


Myth does not belong to the order of reflection. Myth is of the sphere of allusive thought. 
If we think about it, it disappears. 

We can become aware of this reality only indirectly, considering, for example, the corrosive 
effect thar thought has on everything we think, on everything it touches. 

This is also the danger of theology. Each time I think about God I understand him less, 

Mythical awareness is not reflectively aware. This is why myth is all the things I mentioned 
earlier: it is vulnerable, it cannot be explained, it has no ulterior motive nor can it account 
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for itself. Myth contains no standards for distinguishing a scoundrel from a saint. If I am in 
good faith I do not know that I am, nor do I know that am I not. This, for example, is what 
the Keno-upanisad states, and what strikes all philosophers who know that they do not know. 
“A just man,” Meister Eckhart wrote in old German, acts “sunder warumbe, “without a why 
ora wherefore.” Jacopone da Todi said the same thing: “La rosa non ha perché” (The rose 
has no wherefore). Myth does not belong to the sphere of reflection. 


The Vehicle of Myth Is Faith 


Myth is carried by faith. Faith is trustful awareness, confident that something is, 
because it appears on a horizon that causes it to be as it is. Faith, clearly, is not the same as 
“belief.” Belief is the intelligible formulation of what we believe. “Creed” comes from the 
Greek through the Latin. It is also found in Sanskrit: $raddha, which means "there where 
I put my heart” (not my mind). Creed, kardia, hridaya; "to give the heart,” sraddha. In 
other words, faith has no object. The object of faith would be idolatry or a simple object 
of reason. As the ancient church fathers were known to say, “God can only be seen from 
behind”—nor because my little reason cannot see face-to-face, but because if I saw God 
face-to-face, God would be an object of my vision and, therefore, would not be God 
but an object of consciousness. "Si quis videns Deum cognovit quod vidit, ipsum Deum 
non vidit" (If someone seeing God knows what he has seen, he has not seen God), wrote 
Dionysius the Aeropagite. 


Myth Is Not the Object of Logical Thought 


As we know, all is connected. Myth is not an object of logical choughr; it cannot be 
objectivated. It is like the symbol. The symbol either is or is not a symbol (unlike the sign), 
and therefore is neither subjective nor objective; otherwise it is nor a symbol. If I have to 
explain che symbol, that through which I explain the symbol would become the real symbol. 
If che symbol does not appear immediately, without the need for explanation, it is not a 
symbol. Yet if the symbol is only symbol it is not even symbol. The symbol is not merely 
subjective. Mythical awareness is basically the same as symbolic consciousness—and symbolic 
consciousness is primary, anterior even to logical consciousness. Not only do we have the eyes 
of intelligence to see with, we also have che ears of the heart with which to hear. 

In short, myth is without content. Myth does not contain, it implies. 

What is clearly stated is no longer myth. Myth reveals the unspeakable, because it is not 
subordinated to /ogos. Myth is unthinkable. We must make a distinction between “unthink- 
able” and “unthought.” There is awareness but not thought. Myth is seen, it is felt, it is heard 
as unthinkable. We are aware that it is unthinkable but this is not a contradiction. It would 
be a contradiction to think the unthought, because then it would become thought and no 
longer unthought. Myth, in fact, has this characteristic: since it is not the object of logical 
thought, it is always temporary, constantly on the move, in transit, viator. If we stop it, it 
ceases to be myth. If we think we have taken hold of it, it loses its essence as myth. Ic is like 
riding a bicycle—if you stop, you fall. Myth has this intrinsic nature of transience: it cannot 
look back, and it cannot look inside itself; just like when you learn to ride a bicycle—if you 
look at your feet, you fall. For this reason we always need someone else to tell us. It is che 
other who discovers my myth, just as it is another who discovers that I speak wich an accent; 
I myself am not aware of it. I need the other to discover my myth. This truth brings us to 
the next aphorism. 
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Every Myth Involves a Faith 


From the moment we stop believing in a myth, it ceases to be a myth and becomes a 
tale chat we tell to others. Either you believe in it or not. And if you doubr, you have already 
begun to disbelieve. Reflection comes into play. There is, therefore, this other type of aware- 
ness—mythical awareness, which I am attempting to describe with che help of all these 
aphorisms. Myth has the nature of the wayfarer, the temporary. We discover it when it is no 
longer with us. Myth is a little like paradise, which is another myth. Its meaning lies in the 
fact that it is eternally “lost.” We have lost it, but in the instant I realize I have lost it I am 
already regaining it, because I begin to look for it. Life has a nonreflective dimension. This 
is why we must have a pure heart, as almost all religions tell us—to live with the fullness of 
spontaneity and freedom. 


Myth Is Transparent 


Myth has a special kind of transparency. We believe in myth in the context of faith. When 
we do not believe, myth disappears. We do not know we believe, because it is transparent. 
We do not question the reasons of myth, therefore, precisely because we believe. Light, for 
example, is invisible. It is not luminous itself, but it is what allows us to see. We sec when light 
hits an opaque object, causing it to become luminous. Between the sun and the earth there 
is only darkness. How does that light reach us? Myth helps us to see, but it is itself invisible; 
it cannot be seen. This is why myth is essentially collective. 


Myth Is “Unspoken” 


Pure myth is always unspoken. In this case there are no pure chemical elements. Myth 
is always in motion; it disappears whenever we try to comprehend it, only to reappear else- 
where. This is why I am attempting to “demystify” the fallacy of demystification. Certainly, 
we can disclose a myth, and then it is no longer convincing; we can provide a rational, more 
believable explanation. Yer all we are doing is re-mythicizing, focusing on a different myth, 


changing myth. 


Corollaries 


Let us now make a more schematic summary of all we have said. 

There is no myth without logos: This fact must be emphasized. It is without /ogos as legein, 
without /ogos as hearing, or without /ogos as the structure or skeleton that we can, in a sense, 
see. Thus man set apart from all tradition would cease to be man. 

Yet, vice versa, there is no logos without myth. The word is word because it breaks the 
silence, because it is always more than pure word or pure meaning or pure content. The word 
is alive because it contains mythos and because every /ogos always falls within our context. And 
our context, in curn, has been shaped by another myth. Logos needs myth in order to exist 
and to carry the truth, or else it falls into fanaticism. I do not possess the truth. As Thomas 
Aquinas said, we do not possess the truth, but the truth possesses us; it cannot be possessed, 
but we are possessed by it, and if we are possessed, we are not its masters. 
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Rosmini and Us 


In conclusion, I would like to refer once again to Rosmini who, in his day, put forward 
the audacious idea of intellectual perception, an idea chat I found to be very similar to that of 
John Smith, one of the Neoplatonists of Cambridge, when he speaks of spiritual sensation. 
More recently also, in his last posthumous book, Inteligencia sentiente, Spanish contemporary 
philosopher Xavier Zubiri defends a similar idea. The other bold idea presented by Rosmini 
was the conception of a fundamental feeling that is not dualistic. 


The Contemporary Situation 


I would say, mutatis mutandis, maximis augendis, and minutis minuendis, something 
similar for our time. I say statis mutandis because the situation today is different, but 
I add maximis augendis because it seems co me that the problem of our time is of much 
greater importance than the problem that concerned all of the last century and the post- 
Enlightenment era. The world situation today is serious. Today no culture and no religion 
is self-sufficient or capable of solving human situations and problems. We find ourselves at 
a point that is not only important in history but represents a true turning point. What is 
going through a crisis is history itself, the last six chousand years of historical life on earch. 
Why have I also added minutis minuendis? Because, as Rosmini himself also reminds us, 
one of the first things that each of us must do is “deeply recognize our own nothingness.” 
This is one of the challenges at the heart of Western thought, of logos and of all it involves. 
Alongside /ogos there is the Spirit. 
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THE Law OF KARMAN AND 
THE HISTORICAL DIMENSION OF MAN 


iyam karmangatir vicitra 
durvijnanä ca. 


This course of karman is mysterious 
and difficult to discern. 


YSB 11.13! 


The Problem 


Contemporary Man reflects critically on his historical situation and asks himself whether 
historicity is not a constitutive dimension of his being. Westerners tend to consider historicity 
a characteristic almost peculiar to Semitic-Christian culture and are somewhat proud of this 
monopoly. Starting with the assumption that nowadays any problem that is not stated in 
universal terms contains a methodological flaw from the very outset, the aim of this study is 
to offer some considerations on the historical nature of Man, taking into account the concept 
of karman.’ It should be said from the very beginning char the purpose of this paper is not 
to compare the Indic concept of karman with the Western concept of historicity, because 
in neither camp do these concepts appear clear-cut. There is a multitude of opinions on the 
matter both in India and the West. Further, I wish not to compare the two concepts in any 
strict sense, but co understand and deepen a philosophical (or religious) problem with the 
aid of more than one philosophical (or religious) tradition. What I would like to attempt is 
a clarification of an authentic philosophical problem with all the tools at my disposal, that 
is, with the insights and ideas I may have learned from both traditions. By tools I do noc 
mean only external instruments for expressing an idea but also internal means for grasping 
the particular problem. A real culture not only provides tools; it also offers the very field in 
which these tools are effective. 


In R. Panikkar, Myth, Faith and Hermeneutics (New York: Paulist Press, 1979; reprint Bangalore: 
ATC, 1983), chap. 14; Mito, fede ed ermeneutica. Il triplice velo della realtà (Milan: Jaca Book, 2000). 

| Vicitrà may also mean variegated, manifold, strange, wonderful, etc.; durvij&áná, understanding 
with difficulty. 

2 The proper form for this neuter noun is karman. English literature often uses karma, and in this 
form it has passed into common usage. We shall also use che adjectival form “karmic, an acceptable 
and almost unavoidable ncologism. 
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Formulating the rules for a mecting of cultures is an urgent need of our times? No 
particular culture has the right co set the pattern, and no pattern can be set without a certain 
preunderstanding of the other culture. A pattern can be established only if some people 
succeed in undergoing a genuine internal experience of both cultures. Extrapolation will 
not do here. Only living “rosettas” will help the mutual decipherment. 

The ideal is co discover the growing points in one culture that are sensitive to the prob- 
lems of another culture. In chis way a natural growth becomes possible, through a cultural 
metabolism that combines endogenous and exogenous elements in assimilable portions. 

I stress that this is relevant not only theoretically but also at the most practical and 
concrete political level. Today the world is impelled toward a common destiny. Oriental 
ways of life are emigrating West, Marxist ideologies of many types are taking root in Asian 
fields. Social or rather socialistic consciousness is emerging violently in this—Eastern— part 
of the world. Allergies, schizophrenia, repressions, and obsessions are maladies that afflict 
not only individuals but also societies. I consider the topic of this study vitally important and 
plead for insight and collaboration; repentance and true revolution go together. Otherwise 
we have only chaos, repression, and counterrepression. 


Some Indological Notes 


Karman isa noun meaning action and comes from the root kr, "doing, acting, performing, 
and so on.” The concept and even the Sanskrit word are found in most Asian religious traditions 
from ancient brahmanism to modern Japanese Buddhism. Beginning about three millennia 
ago, it has a long history, from Iran to Japan, from Mongolia to Borneo. There is hardly a 
more widespread concept. In general, one could say that a trait common to almost all Asian 
religions is the acceptance of the central intuition underlying karman. : 

Little wonder, then, that the meaning of karman varies from one extreme to the other on 
the scale of possible interpretations, and yet it seems that one fundamental intuition under- 
lies all the meanings. This basic concept I would like to examine in one of its aspects only, 
namely, what in modern Western languages could be rendered by “historicity” understood 
as an anthropocosmic dimension. 

From among the many Asian traditions, I have chosen the Sanskritic Indic one for 
reasons of expediency. I could equally have chosen the Buddhist line, which is also of Indic 
origin, and in fact the acme and the most penetrating analysis of karman is to be found 
there. Buddhism affirms pure karman because there is no dtman to offer any resistance 
to it or to condense or condition karman. There are only the acts themselves (karman) 
and their fruits (which again produce new acts), without any actor or agent (kartr), Asa 
matter of fact, the Buddhist intuition may be nearer to the ideas developed here, but it is 
more challenging to take up the atmavadic line of Indic thought to make this interpreta- 
tion more convincing. Similar studies of other sources may qualify some of my statements, 
but I would venture to say that on the whole they would substantiate from another angle 
what I am propounding.‘ 


> Scc R. Panikkar, The Intrareligious Dialogue (New York: Paulist Press, 1978), chapter 3. 
* Seea single and typical example of the Sikh Scriptures (fifteenth century): “Karman determines 
how you are born, but it is through grace [nadar] that the door of salvation is found" (Japji 4). 
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The Vedas and Brahmanas 


In the Rg Veda, karman in its many forms appears a number of times with the meaning 
of action, especially sacred action, sacrifice.’ Scholars discuss whether the idea of rebirth is 
present in the Rg Veda or not. The texts are not clear and certainly do not use karman to 
express what could be interpreted as reaping in another life the fruits of a previous one." The 
only text traditionally given in support of the rebirth theory says, 


Your eye will have to go to the Sun; 

your spirit (474) will have to go to the Wind; 

Go to heaven or earth according to your merit (dharmana), 
or go to the waters if this is your lor; 

settle down among the plants with all your bones. 


This text could be read against the background of many others.’ The meaning is that 
the life of the individual has neither an absolute beginning nor an absolute end and that the 
many constituents of life continue their existence in other realms of the world. Significantly, 
the word karman does not appear. Dharma is used instead. 

What is stressed again and again in the Rg Veda is the fact that human fullness and cosmic 
salvation are reached only through the sacred action, the sacrifice that completes the creative 
action by which the world came into being and continues to exist.!° 

The Atharva-veda has some passages stressing the importance of karman," and in one 
text it seems to correct or complement the Rig Vedic vision of a famous hymn that says that 
ardor or energy was the origin of cosmic order and of truth," affirming that this energy or 
ardor (spas) was born from karman.” This universe is the fruit ofa divine action, and through 
another set of integral or theandric actions it is conserved and saved.!* 

This is che main idea the Brähmanas will develop, that the sacrifice or sacred action is 
the ultimate cause and dynamic of this world. Now if sacred action has such power, the 


* For example: 1.22.19; 1.31.8; 1.55.3; 161.13; 1.62.6; 1.101.4; L.102.6; 1.112.123 1.121.11; 121.1; 
11.24.14; 111.33.7; V1.37.2; VIIL21.2; VIIL36.7; V111.37.7; VIIL.38.1; IX.46.3; IX.88.4; IX.96.11; 
X.28.7; X.66.9; X.55/8; etc. 

€ Sec R, Panikkar, "Algunos aspectos de la espiritualidad hindu,” in Historia de la Espiritualidad, 
ed. L. Sala Balust and B. Jimenez Duque (Barcelona: Flors, 1969), esp. 466—74, for further develop- 
ment of this idea. 

? Scc RV IX.59.2 where the word dhisand is used to denote the priestly work, the sacred work, 
the action of the Gods. From the root dha, put. See also 1.22.1; 1.102.1; 1.96.1; 1.109.4; IIL.2.1; IV.34.1; 
X.17.12; X.30.6; etc. 

3 RV X.16.3. Sce Muir, op. cit. V.298. 

9 See RV X.90.13; AV V.9.7; V.10.8; VIII.2.3; XI.8.31; XXIV.9; SB 1.5.3.4; VL2.2.27; X.3.3.7; 
XL.8.4.6; TB 111.10.8.5; BU 11I.2.13. 

10 Sec R. Panikkar, Le mystère du culte dans l'bindousime et le christianisme (Paris: Cerf, 1970), 
53-58, and also the pertinent Vedic texts in my book The Vedic Experience (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1977), passim. 

n A4V VIIL2.15; XVIIL3.13; XVIILA.62; etc. 

® RV X.190.1. 

3 AV XL8.6. 

4 We could adduce here that half verse of che YV 111.47: akram karman karmankrtab [having 
worked their work the workers of work], having performed their work; a text that, though the context 
may be different, has also been utilized for the theory of karman. 

5 See SB X.5.9-10. 
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human being is responsible for using it properly. Moreover, the world itself depends on the 
performance of such acts. And here we have in a nutshell all che future motifs of karman. 
In the Satapatha-brahmana we find that “a Man is born into the world he has made,” and 
that the idea of judgment according to one’s deeds is already common." 


The Upanisads 


Perhaps the earliest text concerning what is called transmigration is found in the 
Brbadáranyaka-upanisads,* which sums up a long development of thought. Later in thar 
Upanisad we find, 


Now this Self (27545) is brahman indeed. It consists of understanding (vijriana), 
mind (manas), life-breath (prana), sight (caksuhh) and hearing ($rotra) of earth 
(pribivi), water (äpah), wind (väyu) and space (ether, 4kdsa), light (tejas) and darkness 
(atejas'”), loving desire (kama) and indifference (akama), anger (krodha) and non- 
anger (akrodha), righteousness (dharma) and the absence of it (adharma); it consists 
of all things. This is the meaning of the saying: ic consists of this, ic consists of that. 

As one acts (karman), as one behaves, so does one become (yathakari yathacari 
tathä bbavati). Acting well something becomes good, acting ill it becomes evil. By 
meritorious acts one becomes meritorious (punyah punyena karmanna bhavati), 
by sinful acts, sinful (papab). 

Some have said: this person (purusa) consists of loving desire (Kama) alone. As 
his loving desire, so his will (ratu), as his will, so will he act (karman); as he acts 
so will he attain.?? 

The operant ideas are clearly visible if we take into account the whole context. 
Man is an aggregate or a principle of activities that have a wider repercussion chan 
he imagines. His actions as well as his constitutive elements are not his private 
monopoly; they belong to the wide world and to the wide world they return; Man 
has an ontological and not merely an ethical stewardship. Man's actions receive not 
only reward and punishment, they also carry an ontological weight chat does not 
depend only on the private endowment of their actual performer. 


The passage from the Brhadaranyaka-upanisad that answers the one just quoted is 
worth summarizing, for it opens up the actual meaning of the text. Jaratkarava Ärchabhäga 
is questioning the great Yajfiavalkya regarding several problems; they come to discuss the 
meaning of life and its connection with death. What happens at death? 


“When a person dies, what is it that does not depart from him?"?! 


After having answered that it is the name that is infinite and immortal, Yaäjnavalkya 
goes on to disclose che cosmic law of the conservation of all the elements in the universe: 


16 SB V1.2.2.27. 

7 See SB X.3.1; XL.2.7.33. 

See BUTIL2.12-13. 

7 Tejas-atejas could also be translated as heat and cold, energy and inertia. 
? BUIVAS. 

?! BUTIL2.12. 
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*. . the voice enters into the fire, the life-breach into the air (or, goes with the wind), 
the eye into the sun, the mind into the moon, the ear into the regions, che body into 
the earth, the self into the space...” 


What chen happens to this person? 


“Arthabhaga, my friend,” said he, "take my hand. We two alone shall know about 
this. It is not for us to unfold this in public.” Away they went together and together 
they spoke wich one another. What they were discussing was karman and what they 
were praising was karman. Indeed one becomes meritorious by meritorious action 
and sinful by sinful action. Then Jaratkarava Archabhaga kept his peace in silence.” 


Here karman no longer appears as the sacrificial act or, as in the Gita, the truly moral 
and thus ontologically real action, but as that core that remains of the person and yet tran- 
scends all individuality. 

Many other places in the Upanisads stress the peculiar nature of karman,® the cosmic 
destiny of Man's actions," the importance of a man’s last acts,?5 the continuation of Man's 
ateributes” and che inherent justice of this procedure,” the details of che transmission,” 
the end of the deeds retaining one on earth,” the nature of release” and its release to the 
sactifice,?! and so on.” 

We may sum it all up wich a short sentence from a relatively late Upanisad: “The doer 
of the acts... he is the enjoyer.” 


Tradition 


Ic may suffice to adduce some recognized texts. The Bhagavad-gita could be said to be 
the consecration of the way of karman to such an extent that for the Gita, karman is che 
constitutive element of our creatureliness.> A substantial part of it is dedicated to this theme; 
chapters II and HI deal thematically with the question of action and inaction, works and not 
works.” The law of karman is fully recognized. 

The Brabmasütra contributes two important passages that also supply a leading thread 
to the development of the idea in the traditional commentaries throughout the centuries.” 


= BUIIL2.13. 

3 See MaitU III.2.1—3. 

4 See CUV.10.7. 

3 See MaitU V1.34.2-3. 

% See KausU 1.2; SUV1.7.11. 

Y See BU IV.4.23; IV.3.8-9; Kath U V.7; MundU 1.27. 

B See KausU 11.15. 

3 MundUII.2, 8; IU 2. 

» MundUIII.2.7. 

91 See KausU 11.6. 

32 See, besides, MaitU 11.6-7; CU V.3; BU 1.3.10; KathU 1.1.5-6. 

» SUV. 

^ BG VIIL3. 

55 See some fundamental references: BG 11.42—43; 11.47-57; I11.4—9; I11.14—15; IH.19-20; 
111.22-25; IV.14-24; IV.32~33; V.1-14; XVIII.2-25. 

36 BS III 1.17; IV.1.15, and che bhäsyas on them. 
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The Yogasütras also offer some basic references to the understanding of karman. lévara, the 
Lord, is a special kind of Self precisely because he is untouched by karman.” Release amounts 
to the cessation of all karman,” obtained by eliminating all latent deposits of karman,” a 
process that entails alternate advance and recession in the development of karman,® neither 
of which need be conscious.*! Only he who witnesses to his own self (atmasak-satkära) over 
against the individualistic “I-am-ness” (asmitå) reaches salvation.” 

The discussion of the relation between the theology of works and that of knowledge, or 
between the way of sacred or secular action and the way of traditional or modern scientific 
knowledge, may be said to be one of the pivots of all Indic culcure from its beginning until 
our own days.” There is a striking continuity discernible only to a sociologist: today’s temples 
may be new constructions, but the rites are ancient.4 

To offer a representative example of the traditional Indic thinking, I would like to quote 
one passage from the Prince of the advaita: 


Bur, to raise a new objection, there exists no transmigrating soul different from the 
Lord and obstructed by impediments of knowledge; for $ruti expressly declares chat 
“there is no other seer but he; chere is no other knower but he” (BU 111.7.23). How 
then can ic be said that the origination of knowledge in the transmigrating soul 
depends on a body, while it does not so in the case of the Lord?—True, we reply. 
There is in reality no transmigrating soul different from the Lord * 

Still che connection (of the Lord) with limiting adjuncts, consisting of bodies and 
so on, is assumed, just as we assume the ether to enter into connection with diverse 
limiting adjuncts such as jars, pots, caves, and the like. And just as in consequence of 
connections of the latter kind, such conceptions and terms as “the hollow (space) of 
the jar,” and so on, are generally current, although the space inside a jar is not really 
different from universal space, and just as in consequence thereof there generally 
prevails the false notion that there are different spaces such as the space of a jar and 
so on; so there prevails likewise the false notion that the Lord and the transmigrating 
soul are different; a notion due to the non-discrimination of the (unreal) connection 
of the soul with the limiting conditions, consisting of the body and so on. That the 
Self, although in reality the only existence, imparts the quality of Selfhood to bodies 


and the like which are Not-Self is a matter of observation, and is due to mere wrong 


” YS124. 

38 YSIV.30. 

» YS 11.12. 

* YS1IL22. 

* YSIV. 

* YSIL6. 

? India stresses the threefold ways of works (arman), knowledge (jridna), and loving faith (bhakti), 
just as the theologies of James, John, and Paul, respectively, emphasized these three kandas. 

“ See, as an example, the passionate plea for modernity by A. D. Moddie, The Brabmanical Culture 
and Modernity (London: Asia Publishing House, 1968). 

“ Emphasis added. The text says literally: satyarnd nefvarád anyah; samsäri [In truth no other 
than the Lord wanders through]. As a noun, sarzzsära means a going or wandering through, and isa 
compound of sam and the root sr, which, like the root sru, means flow. Sam-sr is thus che verbal form 
meaning flow together with, go about, wander or walk or roam through. See its usages in Monier- 
Williams's Sanskrit-English Dictionary. One could equally have translated: "In truth no other (or no 
different) chan the Lord transmigrates.” 
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conception, which depends in its turn upon an antecedent wrong conception. And 
the consequence of the soul thus involving itself in che transmigratory state is that 
its thought depends on a body and the like.* 


No need to comment; the texts show that the locus of the karman theory is not merely 
the ethical realm, but that it is intrinsic co a whole conception of reality. 

As for the rest of Indic tradition, we arc here assuming chat it, together with its Western 
counterpart, is sufficiently known." 


Summary 


In attempting to bring together che many threads of Indic tradition we can detect three 
operant ideas: 

1. Karman as the saving sacrificial action; sacrifice understood as the truly cheandric 
action by which the human and the divine collaborate to maintain the universe and cause 
it to reach its goal. This aspect, which is the original idea, is expressed in the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas. 

2. Karman as karmanmárga, that is, the path of action, of good works, as the way to 
human salvation and fulfillment. Action is inevitable and so not entangling if performed 
in the right way, with the right spirit. Not detachment from action is required, but non- 
attachment in action from its expected fruits. The Bhagavad-gitä still remains che highest 
example of this attitude. 

3. Karman as the subtle structure of temporal reality chat remains once the prima 
facie elements have faded away or been transformed, as that which all existing beings have 
in common. Here the concept of historicity, in the human and cosmic sense, finds its place. 
The lasting message of the Upanisad accentuates this aspect, which also underlies all the 
philosophical schools. Yoga, for instance, has developed many physical and spiritual impli- 
cations of this experience. 


© Sankara, Brahmasütrabhäsya 1.1.5, according to the English translation of G. Thibaut, The 
Vedanta-Sitras with the Commentary by Sankarácárya, The Sacred Books of the East, cd. F. Max Müller, 
vol. 34 (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1962), 51-52. 

* The following literature may be useful, in addition to general works on Indic philosophy: E. Benz, 
ed., "Reinkarnation. Die Lehre von der Seelenwanderung in der philosophischen und religiösen Diskus- 
sion heute, Zeitschrift für Religions- und Geistesgeschichte IX.2 (Köln: Brill); E. S. Deutsch, “Karman as 
"Convenient Fiction’ in the Advaita Vedanta,” Philosophy East and West 15, no. 1 (January 1965): 3-12; 
R. De Smet, “The Law of Karman,” Indian Phil. Annal. 11 (1966): 328-55; M. Falk, "Nairatmya and 
Karman; Indian Historical Quarterly 16 (1940): 429-64, 647-82; J. N. Farquhar, “Karman: Its Value 
as a Doctrine of Life,” Hibbert Journal 20 (1921-22): 2-34; H. von Glasenapp, Doctrine of Karman in 
Jaina Philosophy (Bombay, 1942); E. W. Hopkins, "Modifications of the Karma Doctrine,” Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (1906): 581-92; (1907): 665-72; C. Humphreys, Karman and Rebirth (London, 
1943); C. G. Jung, "Die verschiedenen Aspeckte der Wiedergeburt,” Eranos Jahrbuch (Zurich: Rhein, 
1939), 399—447; Umesh Mishra, "The Annihilation of Karman,’ Proceedings of the All India Oriental 
Conference 7 (1935): 467-80; K. H. Potter, “Naturalism and Karma: A Reply (D. Walhour, A Critical 
Note on Porter's Interpretation of Karma); Philosophy East and West 18 (1968): 82-84; R. De Smet, 
“A Copernican Reversal: The Gitakara’s Reformulation of Karma; Philosophy East and West 28, no. 


1 (January 1977): 53-63. 
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The Karmic Conception of the Universe 


To explain the karmic conception of the world, I will now break up this unitary vision 
into a few particular rays, cach of which may give us in prismatic refraction onc of the colors 
of the spectrum. There are three fundamental options regarding the nature of the human 
person, all of chem well represented throughout the history of thought. 

First, the core of the human being has never been born, therefore ncither does it die. 
Birth and death are only “epiphenomena,’ superficial appearances. Only the body is born 
and dies, not the real person. The Self that has to be realized was always there and remains 
untouched by the temporal flow of external events. Real human freedom is a direct conse- 
quence of this vision: Man is above the superficial events of history. This is che option Indic 
culture has stressed. 

Second, the core of che human being is certainly born, but it does not die; it is immortal. 
Man has a soul that has originated either in this world or in another stage of existence, but 
that will never cease to exist. Each person is sacred and an end in itself because of the immortal 
soul it embodies. Human dignity is linked with this idea. This is che option Greek and post- 
Hellenic culture has emphasized. 

Third, the core of the human being is both born and mortal. It comes into existence as 
a really new and fresh beginning. Man is real, but he also has a real end, a human annihila- 
tion: Man is mortal. The direct consequence of this attitude is an urge to better the human 
condition and to work for this world as long as there is still time. This is che option modern 
secularism underscores. 

My contention is that the insight of karman, like many other fundamental human 
intuitions, has a cross-cultural value because, though wrapped in a certain cultural garb, it 
is intended to explain a basic human attitude. Thus, although traditionally linked with the 
first option, it can serve cqually well as a fruitful hypothesis for the other two. The nature 
of karman will of course be interpreted differendy, but its quintessence, so to speak, will be 
the same in all three cases. 

In the first option, karman stands for what has to be burned away, the obstacle to realiza- 
tion. It is the coefficient of illusion and unreality. 

In the second, karman represents the raw material, as it were, that the immortal soul 
must elaborate (or assimilate) in order co disentangle itself (or grow to the point of libera- 
tion) from the temporal and mortal world. Karman here is the coefficient of creatureliness. 

In the third, karman is identified with Man himself. The humanum consists of the karmic 
contents of the universe that bridge the gulf between the individual and the world. Karman 
is the anthropological coefficient of reality, of humanness. 

In all three conceptions, however, there remains an underlying unity that may be 
brought to light by simple semantics. Karman has been translated as work, but in modern 
languages this word does not convey all the aspects of karman. It should rather be rendered 
as action in the Scholastic sense of actio, taken both actively and passively (active et passive 

sumpta), that is, it is at once the metamorphic power that turns the wheel of existence 
and the passive material to be metamorphosed, burned, annihilated. It is that action by 
which the world comes into being and perdures, the action whose echoes ring in every 
nook and cranny of being, the action that every deed and activity only mirrors, gives back, 
individualizes, channels, expresses, and lays bare. It is the act and the acted (thing), the 
action and the effect of the act. Karman stands for the undivided, a-dualistic view of reality 
where the act is not severed from its effect. The act is act precisely because it has irs own 
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effect, because it acts. The karmic view of reality is thus che integrated insight that links 
all things together, allowing for differentiation and discrimination, but not for separation 
or ontological dichotomies. 


The Mythical and the Mythological 


Popular belief, East and West, usually holds that the theory of karman means what the 
names “transmigration” and “rebirth” encompass. According to this belief, you, individual E, 
are going to be born in an individual F according to your karman, that is, according to your 
deeds, good or bad, so that as a reward or punishment you are reborn in a higher or lower 
being. When E was born he inherited the past karman of individual D, and so the karmic line 
has neither beginning nor end, except for che released person, the saint, who has burned all 
his karman and leaves behind no remnant with which to be born again. This interpretation, 
first of all, gives every individual a chance to win eternal life, if not at one stroke, then after 
a number of births. Second, it gives a prima facie account of two scandalous human facts: 
the inequalities of nature and society on the one hand, and the problem of evil and suffering 
on the other. As to how these past farmans came into existence, different schools propound 
different theories, including human free will. 

I submit that this picture is a simple caricature of something that gets fundamentally 
distorted in passing from che mythical to the mythological. A parallel example in Christian 
thought would be to consider heaven a big air-conditioned hall where for all eternity che 
Christian God amuses and entertains his worshipers who behaved bravely on earth, or asa 
paradise where all che desires repressed in earthly existence find their fulfillment. 

I do not mean to suggest that popular beliefs are wrong. I am only insisting chat che 
passage from the mythical to the mythological represents a metabasis eis allo genos, a passage 
to another genre, which disfigures the original image. Those who live in a particular myth 
express their beliefs in terms and images that lose their message and truth the moment they 
are uprooted from their original soil. The words may be the same, but their meaning has 
completely shifted. Our problem is the more aggravated in that it involves not only the 
passage from one particular kind of understanding to another, but also from onc particular 
culture and worldview to a completely foreign one. To begin with, even che terms we use— 
“metempsychosis,” “transmigration,” “rebirth,” et al.—are either misnomers or mistranslations.** 

Here mythical refers co all those symbols and contents we take for granted, the horizon 
over against which our conceptions of reality are intelligible. Mythological is intended to 
express that conscious awareness that results when the /ogos enters into the myth and partially 
transposes mythical contents into a logical context. Mythological reduction more or less 
conserves the “letter” or formal aspects of the myths without conserving belief in chem. 
By this very fact mythology changes the object of mythical consciousness; that is, mythical 
intentionality points to something altogether different from its mythological contents. The 
God of my beliefs—Siva, Zeus, Yahweh, or any other—is my myth; the concept of God you 
may make of it without believing in him is the mythology you draw from my myth. Simi- 
larly, Democracy, Justice, Patriotism, or whatever ideal I may believe in, without knowing 
in what | believe, and that directs my course of action constitutes my myth; your concepts 
of my values, in which you yourself do not believe, constiture the mythology you discover 
in my beliefs. We all live in myths and at times we all discover the mythological contents of 


38 Sec as recent examples J. Head and S. L. Cranston, ed. and comp., Reincarnation (New York: 
Julian Press/Crown, 1977), with its six hundred pages of text; and Q. Howe Jr., Reincarnation for the 
Christian (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1974). 
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some of them and so discard and replace them by means of the dogos, that is, by che self-aware 
and critical faculty of human knowledge. The passage from myth to /agos makes for human 
culture and civilization, but the recession from forgotten logoi into the magma of new and 
emerging myths is what accounts for the inexhaustibility of human progress— without ever 
reaching the heavens as at Babel. 

My task here is to discover whether it is possible to explain the mythical without mytho- 
logical distortion. The key to the procedure is a belief in truth, which must accompany us 
throughout our inquiry. 

Our quest is the more important because the theory of karman is probably the result of 
a historical process of secularization from the Vedic and brahmanic conception of sacrifice 
to the general understanding of life itself as a kind of sacrifice. The idea could perhaps be 
summarized in this way: sacrifice is the sacred action par excellence that brings salvation 
and various kinds of well-being (according to the type of sacrifice offered). It is not difficult 
to see that the danger of magic and priestly exploitation is all too near. So salvation and 
well-being needed to be rescued from the danger of dependence on the priestly class or on 
external ritual observances. The idea of karman offers the desired solution. The whole of 
life resembles a rite conducive to salvation and happiness; sacred actions are not a few acts 
performable only by experts or through them, but comprise the whole of human activities. 
The sacred has shifted from the altar co the sphere of life. In this way the theory of karman 
was experienced as a liberating process from a certain conception of the sacred. “As a Man 
sows so will he reap" might be a simple formulation of it, or “As che acts so the results.” We 
should be very prudent and careful with words, but a certain wind of secularization could 
be detected in this process. 


Karman and the Cosmos 


The first general idea of karman is that it expresses cosmic solidarity and ontological 
relationship. 

It has been said time and again that the idea of karman denotes universality, that it is che 
causal link at work in the universe. Everything has a cause and produces an effect because the 
universe is a kosmos, an order, and not a chaos.” The idea of karman gives expression, first of 
all, co this interrelatedness of everything in the world: nothing gets lost, nothing is isolated 
or disconnected, any action reverberates to the very limits of universe; there are no hidden 
or secret actions on the karmic level. 

Whatever its ontological constitution, the law of karman is universal. Ic pervades the 
whole universe and is coextensive with it almost by definition, so that if anything escaped the 
law of karman it would also escape the realm of world-reality. Not only are all transformations 
in some way the fruit of karman, but the underlying structure that makes the transformation 
possible and intelligible is also related to karman. 

‘The Greek intuition “the world is kosmos and not chaos” finds its counterpart in the Asian 
insight “The world is karman and not brahman? meaning: this world or (as many texts of 
the Scriptures say) “all this” (daz sarvam), that is, all chat falls or can fall within che range 
of experience (of any kind) is karman. This is to say, it is all ordered and causally connected; 


*9 The Greek word Kogiyoo originally meant order and good order, both in che material and moral 
sense, Then it came to mean ornament, organization, constitution, glory, etc., and then the world, the 
inhabited world, etc. It is probably connected with the Latin cens and the Sanskrit samsati. See the root 
Sas (Sig), order. See P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque (Paris: Klincksieck, 
1970), in hoc loco, though he does not give the Sanskrit root. 
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ic all builds a net of relationships between actions and reactions in which some convergences 
have the power to direct the threads in one or another direction, thus building up or reducing 
the karmic structure of the universe. 

At this point one can determine that the two main areas of study for defining the nature 
of karman are its relation with the Absolute and its relation with the individual. 


Karman and the Absolute 


Karman is this cosmos. It is the peculiar causal structure of this universe and phenom- 
enologically it shows itself as a pattern of pure relationship. In other words, karman is not 
the Absolute but rather the very symbol of the non-absolute. It stands for chat factor, that 
aspect (real or unreal, according to one’s school) that distinguishes earthly existence from 
Absolute Being. Just as it is redundant to speak of an ordered cosmos, it is redundant to speak 
of a karmic world. The whole universe is karman; indeed, it is nothing but a concentration 
of karman, a crystallizing of karmic lines crossing one another to give che impression (again, 
true or false according to various schools) of this earthly reality. 

The law of karman governs the entire "contingent" world, che whole “created” universe, 
all *nonreal" Being, all "provisional" existence, the whole of "temporal" reality. Whatever 
karman may be, it is not brahman, not nirvana, not moksa, not sat (when considered as 
absolute being), and so forth. On the contrary, karman has to do with samsara (the world), 
kala (time), duhkha (suffering), and the whole human and cosmic pilgrimage toward real- 
ization. Karman is the symbol of the relative, the changing, the provisional and cemporal. 
The locus of karman is the temporal existence of reality, the temporal existence of this world 
and, above all, of Man. 

Karman means the non-absolute in a logical, epistemological, and ontological sense. 

Logically, karman is essentially relationship, mutual relatedness, and so mutual depen- 
dence; it is the relative par excellence and nor the absolute, the unrelated. 

From an epistemological slant, karmic knowledge is knowledge about the “working” of 
the universe, the know-how about the mutual relationship among things. It is phenomenal 
knowledge or scientific knowledge. The knowledge of karman will not tell us what things 
are, but how they “work,” behave, act, and react. It will tell us nothing about the ultimate 
nature of things, only about their pragmatic interactions. 

From the ontological point of view, karman is what claims to be non-absolute, passing, 
provisional, not ultimate and definitive. Practically every ontology that deals with the notion 
of karman will distinguish a double level: the real, absolute, metaphysical, and eternal level 
(called paramarthika, nitya, sat, atman, and so on.), and the unreal, relative, phenomenonal, 
and temporal one (called vyävahärika, anitya, asat, anätman, and so on.). One of the thorniest 
problems of Indic philosophies is how to relate these two levels. 

So karman is che earthly realm of intraworldly causality. It represents the mutual cause- 
and-effect relation between all beings of the universe and their mutual repercussions. Karman 
is thus the nonmetaphysical structure of reality. To know what is beyond karman or how to 
transcend it constitutes the goal of most philosophical systems in India. 


Karman and the Individual 


The karmic worldview is a phenomenal and non-absolute worldview. Further, it is a 
nonindividualistic conception of the factual structure of the universe that in fact cannot be 
individualized. When everything is seen as a net of causal gross and subtle relationship, there 
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is no possible criterion for an ontological dividing line between individuals. The individual 
can only be a pragmatic device for naming things or for manipulating phenomena. The net 
of relationships constituting the karmic structure of reality (real or unreal, according to the 
several systems) has no loose threads, no limits, no points of privilege that might indicate 
the beginning or end of any one individual.” 

Moreover, we lack a criterion for individualization. If there were such a thing as a pure 
individual, that is, sheer unrelatedness, it would for this very reason be outside the karmic 
realm. It would not be karmically detectable, ic would exist outside the realm of mutual 
causality. It would be unconditioned, and this can only be God, the Absolute, the purusa of 
Samkhya, or an avatara, a descent of the divine, a mutation or rather a discontinuity in the 
karmic structure of the world. In Buddhism it can only be zirvara. If there is something outside 
time and causalicy, outside the reach of mutual relations and influences, it can by definition 
only be the realm of the Absolute. With this in mind, many a system of Indic philosophy 
become understandable. If we postulate the existence of a jiva, purusa, atman, a soul above 
the karmic realm, it can only be uncreated and so divine, belonging to another world. 

We could put the same idea the other way round. There are no privileged individuals 
because each thing is unique. Each point, each karmic crossing, as it were, is unique. This is 
the well-known theory of momentariness so thoroughly developed in Buddhist philosophy. 
All char exists is only a succession of moments of existence (or of consciousness, according 
to how one stresses the relation between existence and consciousness). 

It needs to be added that this conception makes sense only if accompanied by a spiritual 
quest for perfection, that is, for salvation. The fact that you discover the karmic nature of the 
universe indicates that there is "something" that belongs to another realm, or morc accurately, 
that there is nothing within the karmic structure chat can appease the existential urge for 
“salvation.” A fundamental distinction seems relevant here if we are to understand the deep 
intuition underlying karman: the distinction between individual and person. 

Without embarking on specific philosophical considerations, we may readily agree that 
the notion of individuality is based on a numerical distinction and, as such, it needs some 
material basis for its expression. An individual is a singularicy somehow complete in itself 
and separable from others; it is an indivisible ontic unit (in its own field) different from 
others precisely because of its singularity. The traditional image of atoms is perhaps the best 
example. A person, in contrast, is a center of relationships based in the qualitative distinc- 
tion of uniqueness. A person is unique and incomparable, and so in some way a mystery, 
for uniqueness is the phenomenological expression of any ontological mystery; it cannot be 
compared, there is no point of reference, it remains a mystery. 

In the karmic view of reality, the human being can in no way be considered a single 
individual—chere is nothing in him that could be isolated or considered separable from the 
rest. All che elements of which che human being is said to consist are constitutively related to 
others and depend on such relations: physical elements, body, mind, will, the psychic reality 
of ego consciousness—it is all nothing but a bundle of relations. 

In such a view, can the human being be considered a person? In other words, is there any 
place for the ontological uniqueness of the human being as person??! 

To be sure, the answer depends on the meaning we give to “person.” If we say "person" but 
mean “individual,” then it definitely has no place here. If ego means individual consciousness 


5° YSB 11.13, where individuals are said to be like knots in a fisher's net. 


9?! See R. Panikkar, “Singularity and Individuality: The Double Principle of Individuation,’ Revue 
internationale de philosophie 29, no. 111-12 (1975): 141-66, 
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and the conviction that I myself am a kind of monad or spiritual atom (that is, something 
with unique ontological reality in this world), then we shall have to say there is no place for 
the ego in the karmic conception of the world. More accurately, we shall have to say chat 
the whole karmic dynamism tends to treat this illusion of ego-ness as the main evil, both 
ontological and moral, and tries to eliminate it. 

If by “person” we understand the incidence of a nonkarmic factor upon the karmic 
structure of reality chat makes a particular crossing of karman a center of freedom and deci- 
sion, then we can say there is place for the person as an incidence of a superior order, which 
cannot be confused with the karmic one. The only condition a karmic vision of reality would 
make is that che person should respect the rules of the karmic game, which are the rules of 
the entire cosmic order. 

From this perspective I would offer the following definition of person: The person is 
that point of convergence of karman that has the power (purusakära) to burn karman. The 
person is the one reality that has power over the whole karmic structure of the universe and 
thar is capable of directing the karmic threads in one direction or another. To use a more 
congenial metaphor, the person is that power that has the capacity to destroy karman or 
to engross it. The person is the great mayin, the cosmic artist or magician able co create or 
annihilate karman. In a word, the person is the center of freedom. How could he modify 
and steer karman if there were not a superkarmic agent? 

Anybody versed in Indic philosophy will recognize here the echoes and the quintessence 
of one of the underlying motives of most Indic systems: the play between prakrti and purusa, 
the intercourse between brahman and Isvara in and through maya. And here also the last and 
most important of all the mahdvakyani acquires its liberating meaning: tat tvam asi. “That 
thou art,” chat is, this (you) are: thou, a thou of brahman and thus above karman because 
thou cannot handle karman.” 

From this point of view, a non-egocentric understanding of karmic human existence 
would stress, among others, the following points. 

“My” ego is not the owner of “my” life. This life does not begin with me, but was given 
to “me.” I found it; I met it at a certain point endowed with positive and negative values. Or, 
rather, it found me. It is up to me to pass it on increased and embellished, or diminished and 
damaged. A series of elements, of karmic lines, have crossed and are constantly crossing within 
me, and I have to manage this truly human condition to the best of my abilities for my personal 
enjoyment and that of the whole world, without a sense of tragedy, however, for nothing on 
this level is ultimate and absolute. This allows non-attachment and perspective, love and play; 
gives a sense of relativity to all joys; and softens the cruel face of all sorrows. My ego does not 
take itself too seriously or too tragically, as if it were the center of the universe or an absolute 
value. Ar the same time, I feel a cosmic responsibility because the entire universe depends on 
the positive handling of che karman at my disposal. I am the connecting link between the past 
and future, between myself and others, and this on a cosmic and universal level from which not 
a single being is excluded. It is obvious that the motivation for doing, for work, and for good 
actions will have to be something more than a crude or even reformed and refined eudemonism 
for enjoying myself on any level. I shall act ethically only when the motives for my actions have 
reached an egoless motivation that is rooted in maintaining the whole universe: /okasanıgraha.* 


$2 See che behavior of a jivanmukta, a realized soul, who has transcended time and space and yet 
still lives among mortals. 

53 See CU VI.87. 

* Sce BG I11.20; etc. 
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As for “me,” I shall find my enjoyment in having been called to play my role in the drama 
of chis cosmos. As for “me,” I shall be given the opportunity to discover the vertical meaning 
of existence, to transcend the spatiotemporal structure of reality and overcome karman alto- 
gether. There is no frustration for the realized person, for his or her success is not measured 
by an objective yardstick that gauges objective achievement, but rather by living in such a 
way thar, while giving life away, living it out, he or she reaches the other shore, the shore of 
fullness—or nothingness. 

Ac this point I shall endeavor co clarify a widely held and harmful misunderstanding 
and also to explain why it became so popular. I am referring to the incorrect identification 
of the theory of karman with so-called reincarnation. 

If there is something the law of karman docs not say and that in fact contradicts all char 
it stands for, it is chis popular misinterpretation. The law of karman insists chat all a man 
is—his energies, thoughts, merits and vices, his corporal elements, all chat he had or was 
able to handle during his life—that all che &arzzaz, in a word, are not lost; rather they enter 
into che cosmic net of causality and solidarity. The exception is the psychological ego, which 
is cither an illusion with no consistency whatsoever or a mere pragmatic label or a totally 
mortal ching, for it is the conglomerate of those qualities that fall asunder at the death ofa 
particular human being. What transmigrates is all but the individual—if transmigration is 
to have any meaning at all. 

The popular belief springs from an inability to get rid of what the whole karmic concep- 
tion of the world intends to eradicate: selfish egocentricity. It may also be said to originate 
when individual consciousness emerges without a corresponding change in the cosmological 
worldview; then the mythical becomes mythological, at least in the eyes of those who try to 
interpret the beliefs of others. 

May I be allowed co be anecdotal for one paragraph? I have witnessed more than once 
a simple Indian peasant, believing in the law of karman, being driven to say what he does 
not, in fact, believe because of the exigencies of dialogue and che limitations of his own 
vocabulary when faced with an "enlightened" questioner. Certainly he feels chat he bears 
a treasure greater than himself; he is convinced that what he has in his hands, his life, is 
something over which hc has no property rights. He senses that his existence did not begin 
with him nor will it end with him. But he is not saying, much less meaning, that he will 
be reborn, that his personality comes from someplace else and goes to another. He does 
not have the impression that what a modern would call the "individual" goes on trans- 
migrating. He is much closer to the already quoted saying of Sankara that the Lord is the 
only transmigrator, that Life is what goes on, and that all the qualities he has cultivated 
will not be lost, nor will the vices he has accumulated. It is only when confronted with the 
idea that it might be he himself who will survive that his eyes may kindle at the temptation 
and he may yield, saying it may be so. 

I might offer yet another hypothesis for what it is worth. Individual consciousness has 
for the last few centuries been so deeply rooted in the occidental mentality chat Western Man 
can hardly imagine another type of thinking. We are now perhaps witnessing in the West a 
sharp reaction to this, but whatever the present trend, the fact is that che encounter between 
Western and Asian minds these last centuries was so entangled in the myth of the reality of 
the individual chat no dialogue was possible without presupposing this view, indeed, taking it 
for granted. In this way, words like the transmigration of souls, reincarnation, and so on, came 
into existence and with them a deformation of the original meaning of the Asian doctrines. 

All this said, it must be added that chis process of individualization is not only a Western 
phenomenon but seems inherent to the development of human consciousness. 
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Karman and Historicity 


AH that follows should be understood within the limits of a formal philosophical inves- 
tigation, not a material one. I am attempting to speak a language that will make sense for 
the follower of more than one philosophical tradition—a risky task, perhaps, but necessary 
if one is to do justice to a cross-cultural investigation. 


Karman and Time 


The karmic conception of reality relativizes time and turns it into the very expression 
of the law of karman. This is the law of the temporal flux. The degree of reality time has 
corresponds to the degree of reality karman has. For those who consider karman real, time 
is real; for those for whom karman is unreal or partly so, time suffers the same fate. In fact, 
time is nothing but the flow of karman. Karman is a kind of condensation of time. Time 
past means past karman, and future time means karman to come. 

The so-called circular time is nothing but a transference of the beginninglessness of che 
karmic world to the sphere of time. Time is supposed to be circular simply because karman 
is considered to be inexhaustible without being absolute. To transcend karman, to burn it, 
to extinguish all karman, means to escape time, to go beyond it and enter the timeless. Now 
the beginninglessness of karman has quite often been misunderstood and construed as an 
ontological theory, when the original intuition was only phenomenological. Karman has 
no beginning and no end because it is not an entity in itself nor has it an end in itself. The 
only beginning of karman is the beginning that is taking place every moment; the only end 
(aim, goal) of karman is the end (extinction) of it. But to affirm that all karmans will one 
day disappear is a sentence that has no meaning within the karmic context in which alone 
it can be formulated.5 

Both time and karman allow for formal treatment, that is, for a consideration of their 
nature independent of temporal things or the things themselves. Yet this is only a thinking 
abstraction because in the last analysis there cannot be time without things temporal, just as 
there can be no karman without the actions and the results of different agents. Both karman 
and time are indissolubly tied to the things themselves. 


Karman and History 


The law of karman expresses what modern Western language might call the historical 
dynamism of beings. It is clear that if the center of gravity resides in and the attention of 
history is directed toward events easily datable externally, the law of karman does not pay 
them much attention. Whar the law of karman describes and registers are the inner modi- 
fications, the happenings internal to the beings themselves; karmic law centers its attention 
not on what beings did, but on what happened to them as they did it. 

We may define historicity as the capacity to accumulate the past, as it were, and assume 
it into the present, or as that quality of human existence by which the past emerges into the 
present and configures it. This is not by a simple process of remembrance or by a gathering up 
of physical or spiritual bits and pieces of the past, but by assimilating or integrating them into 


55 Sec R. Panikkar, "Temps et histoire dans la tradition de l'Inde; in Les cultures et le temps (Paris: 
Payor/UNESCO, 1975), 73-101; and “El presente tempiterno; in Teologia y mundo contemporanea, 
ed. A. Vargas-Machuca (Madrid: Cristiandad, 1975), 100-178, which relieves us here from being 
morc explicit. 
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the present in a special way. Again, if we define this same concept as that peculiar character 
by which the future too, somewhat similarly, becomes active and present in hope and realicy 
in the here and now—so that one cannot define a person without including his past and 
future—then we may say that all chose human peculiarities that today we sum up under the 
name of “historicity” are practically all present and effective in the conception of karman. 

Karman is the crystallization of actions past, as well as of the results of acts that are no 
longer in che past, but that emerge and are present in the contemporary situation of whoever 
bears that particular karman. In a way I am as much what I “was” and equally what I “shall be” 
as what at present I “am.” Both past and future are already present in my present real situation. 

We could usc the familiar distinction between having and being. Properly speaking, 
karman is not what I am, but what I have. What I am belongs to the mystery of the person, 
and ultimately one can only say “I am" (aham asmi). What I have is my karman, and wich 
it I have to deal with my earthly existence. But if we overlook that “I” for which the “am” 
is ultimately meaningful, then all actions of the human being, including psychological 
consciousness, “are” its karman: a condensation of acts past, a dynamism of tendencies to 
be realized in the future: all that composes the present. 

In this sense a great part of Indic philosophy could be considered a philosophy of 
history—not a philosophical reflection on external events, but a philosophical meditation 
on the historicity of being, on the peculiar temporal character of the human being and all 
cosmos, which is so configured that nothing is lost. Everything accumulates and emerges 
in a present that condenses all past actions and realities. And this to such an extent that to 
consider a being as only what it is now, neglecting what it was and ignoring what it shall be, 
could be called a philosophical sin. 

This awareness of historicity in the karmic sense is built into the Asian mentalicy. Ic is 
almost taken for granted that I am a condensed result of the past, char all I have is simply 
karman (historicity), chat there is no original newness, no genuine beginning, that revolu- 
tions are childish, politically speaking, if it is supposed that they can begin with a tabula rasa. 

The traditional concept of avatara or descent of the divine is intimately connected with 
the theory of karman. And this gives to the avatára what Christian theology would term its 
docetic character. The avatära is justified precisely because cosmic history shows experien- 
tially a kind of negative inertia: by itself, che world tends to go downhill and requires again 
and again the intervention of the divine, of the nonkarmic order, to reverse the trend. So we 
have an option between two fundamental views of historicity: history as a declining process 
or as an uphill path. Indic thought tends to accept the idea of a redeeming power that saves 
the karmic world from getting more and more involved in such a densicy of relations that it 
would bring about a kind of ontic asphyxia. 


Karman and Man 


Iam reading from, rather than into, Indic Scripture and tradition when I assert that the 
theory of karman does two things: 

It elevates the entire world to the human sphere and abolishes human privileges, putting 
Man on a level with the rest of the universe. In other words, there is a universal law that 
governs both Man and the World without distinction. The karmic structure is common to 
all beings. Some sec this as degrading Man to the level of a mere thing. Others may prefer 
to say it entails enhancing the whole contingent world up to the level of human dignity. 

One thing is certain: the entire realm of being is under one and the same law, and this 
law is temporal, or rather historical. It is this law of karman chat says that the structure of 
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reality is such that it allows mutual interactions in space and, especially, in time, though 
differently from that described by Newton's physical laws of action and reaction. This law, 
by contrast, is built on the pattern of reality itself. Being is karmic; being is temporal and 
historical. Being has a dimension to which the separation in space (which makes individuals) 
or in time (which makes things and multiplicity) is no longer sufficient or valid. An isolated 
being is an abstraction, an artificial and antinatural separation from the existing and given 
reality. All is stitched together in che warp and woof of karman. 

The law of karman gives expression to the fundamental human condition, yet at the 
same time allows us to overcome it, not by postulating a "better" idealized human condition, 
but by transcending it altogether. Man is more than “Man,” but as long as he is “Man,” not 
only must he play the human game, but there is no escaping his human condition. He will 
cease to be "Man" and this just may be his hope: not to prolong his human conditionings 
indefinitely, but to abandon them totally and without regret. Even in Mans earthly life he 
has glimpsed chat other shore that allows him to pierce through space and time and, aban- 
doning all human values, reach that Life that is neither separable nor distinguishable from 
his everyday karmic existence. Only an irresistible joy bubbles up. The end of “Man” is Man, 
but when that end is reached, Man ceases to be “Man,” and this is salvation: neither a jump 
outside history nor its negation, but the realization that “Man” is history, and that history, 
like “Man,” is only for the time being. 


13 
THE Drop OF WATER 


AN INTERCULTURAL METAPHOR 


Just as rivers flowing to the ocean 
merge in it, losing name and form, 

so the wise man, freed from name and form, 
attains the supreme, divine Person. 


MundU IIL2.8! 


Nuestras vidas son los rios 
que van a dar en la mar 
que es el morir, 
alli van los senorios 
prestos a se acabar 
y consumir. 


Jorge Manrique Coplas 


According to the Vedas, the Bible, and other sacred texts, water (the primordial element 
par excellence) precedes creation.’ The myths of Babylon, Persia, and India describe the 
primordial waters, and parallels can be found among the most widely divergent cultures, from 
Greece to Africa.? Like life itself, water lies at the source of everything.* “Living waters,” “a 


Original edition, “The Drop of Water: An Intercultural Metaphor, in Sämarasya. Studies in Indian 
Arts, Philosophy and Interreligious Dialogue, ed. S. Das and E. Fürlinger (Delhi: D. K. Printworld, 
2005); elaboration of an old text "L'eau et la mort,” in Archivio di Filosofia (Istituto di studi filosofici; 
Rome) (1981). 

! yatbá nandyah syandamänäh samudres stant gacchanti nämarüpe vibáya 1 

tathä vidvannamarüpädvimuktah parätparanı purugam upaiti divyam Il. 

Scc also Kath U1V.14~15; BS 1.4.21; and also my commentaries in The Vedic Experience, new cd. 
(Delhi: Motilal Banarasidass, 2001), 700-704. 

2? See Gen 1:2; SB IX.1.6.1 (apo ba và idam agre). 

? Sec M. Eliade, Traite d'histoire des religions (Paris: Payot, 1970), $$ 60-61, and his bibliography 
on the subject, 184-87; Ph. Rech: Inbild des Kosmos (Salzburg: O. Müller, 1966). 

* Scc F. Baartmans, Apah, The Sacred Waters: An Analysis of a Primordial Symbol in Hindhu Myths 
(Delhi: B. R. Publishing Co., 1990). 
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spring of water welling up,” and “rivers of living water" are commonly found expressions in 
traditions all over the world.* 

Water symbolizes life. Unlike individual plants or animals or human beings, water 
does not die. Water is one. Water moves and transforms as one water. The sea has the stasis 
of a fixed place and the dynamis of constant and seemingly immanent movement, at once 
always the same and ever-changing. Water is alive, it is the very source of life.5 "Once upon 
a time,” Ploutarchos tells us, “Man was without fire, but he was never without water.” In 
places where water is scarce or even nonexistent, its absence renders the surrounding land 
barren, a "land of death." 

Numerous traditions attribute to water the power of purification and regeneration: one 
is born again into a new and higher life through the waters of baptism or of abhiseka. Water 
is necessary for purifying oneself— before entering the temple, the mosque, and so on. 

Warer, however, also possesses the power to drown, dissolve, and destroy. We need only 
mention the almost universal myth of the flood, or point to the common experiences of farmers 
and sailors throughout the ages to illustrate this more perilous feature of water. Yet we should 
not hastily label this a paradox, and make the facile claim that the very source of life is also 
the cause of death. Life that is mortal is not “pure” life, but is rather the life of beings whose 
capacity for life is limited. Death comes from being fragmented." Our reflection on water 
and death pivots around this central point: death is a constituent element of life inasmuch as 
death is found in and among living beings, but death is not a constitutive attribute of life. 

Is life qua life mortal? There are two logical answers. If life is not primordial (if, for 
instance, life is the result of chemical development and biological evolution), then it is not 
inherently immortal. Life would then either be sheer chance, or an achievement that must 
be conquered again and again. This idea does not need to be exclusively tied to the theory 
of evolution; this is the function of sacrifice in the Veda, for example. 

If, on the other hand, life is primordial (if life is the very principle of reality), chen it is 
immortal by nature. This is a point of profound disagreement between those who believe in 
an absolute theory of evolution and those who believe in a living God. In the first case, life is 
the product or by-product of reality, whereas in the second, life is the very center of reality. 


* See Jn 4:10-11; 7:37; SB IV.4.3.15 (water is the elixir of immortality); etc. 

$ [n classical Greece, cadavers were called alibantes, those who have “dried out; those who have 
lost their water, their sap. See Plato, The Republic 111.387c, although modern etymology questions the 
accuracy of the classical interpretation of alibos. Sec H. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wöterbuch 
(Heidelberg: K. Winter, 1954), sub voce. Some have thought, rather, of oligos with its connotation of 
frailty and impotence. 

” Questioni conviviali (2p 956a). The preceding text also refers to the dead as “without sap”: “Water 
is useful in summer and winter, in health and illness, by day and at night. There is no situation in which 
we do not need it. For this reason, the dead are called alibantes, that is those who are no longer ‘moist, 
hence who are no longer alive.” 

* The Rajasthan desert in India is called nuarnbhumi, ic., the wild uncultivated land (bbimi), the 
land of death (maru— probably from the root mri, to dic). The desert is described as nirjana (without 
living beings or without life) and zirjala (without water). 

? See RVX.9.8. 

'© We arc reminded of Platos arguments favoring the immortality of the soul by reason of its simplicity. 

4 “Mejor que decir que los seres orgainicos mueren esencial y necesarjamente, es sostener que se van 
constituyendo coma seres mortales. La mortalidad, cn suma, no es en ellos una propiedad constitutiva 
sino constituyente” (J. Ferracer Mora, El ser y la muerte. bosquejo de filosofia integracionista Madrid: 
Aguilar, 1962], 154). 
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Echoing Aristotle, St. Thomas said, “Vita viventibus est esse” (The life of living beings is their 
being). Now, chis being is not static, but is rather a becoming, a "not-yct-bcing; since it is 
on the way to being—to be. Hence, this being is on the way to life, which is a risky process 
that can fail.'? Ultimately, che problem is whether “in the beginning" (in principio, en arché, 
agre) there was life and being or whether there was death and non-being?" Is life an epiphe- 
nomenon, or docs life form the deepest core of reality? Can Man dare claim an immortality 
of a higher order than that of the sun, which has already “lived out" most of its life, or than 
that of the stars, which are “mortal” bodies whirling in sidereal space?" It is a disservice to 
feminism to yield to the mainly dialectic thinking of the males. How are we to understand 
expressions from many traditions that speak of the “Lord of life”! che “Source of Being," 
the Father of him who is Life?!” Do they mean that life is the most important product of 
reality, its “firstborn, its primary manifestation, but not perhaps, its ultimate mystery? 

Putting these questions aside, let us try to understand how water, che symbol of life, can 
also bring about death. Supposing that a living being were given “more” life chan the life that 
is proper to it, this “excess life" would, as it were, suffocate that creature’s life. New life entails 
new being." In this vein, che Abrahamic traditions contend that no one can see God—who 
is, by definition, pure life. Likewise, Indic wisdom emphasizes that pure life requires pure 
being. Sunlight illuminates, but the glare of the sun can blind by excess of light just as much 
as darkness can by lack of light. 

Water, the symbol of life, can also be the symbol of death, but in a different way. In and 
of itself, water is living and és the source of life, but it can also bring death. There exists a thin 
thread linking life and death—although strictly speaking, this link is not one of necessity. 


Let us reflect on the nature of this thread. 


First of all, we must distinguish between death and nonlife. We can experience death, 
but we cannot experience nonlife. Nonlife is a concept and exists only in a dialectical rela- 
tionship with the concept of life. They are contradictories. Death, on the other hand, is not 
simply nonlife or the inanimate. To be sure, we could define death as nonlife, or vice versa, 
and this operation would be irrefurably logical, but it would not necessarily reflect reality. 
We might remark in passing that some religious philosophies see in the fact that we can 


"2 Sec R. Panikkar, El concepto de naturaleza. Analisis historico y metafisico de un concepto, 2nd ed. 
(1951), 283-95, as well as che chapter, "Life in vitro" in my Ontonomia de la ciencia (Madrid: Gredos, 
1961), 179-93. 

13 See the Indic texts: "At first was neither being nor nonbeing” (RV X.129.1); "In the beginning 
there was nothing here whatsoever. All this was swathed in Death—in hunger, for hunger indeed is 
death” (BU 1.2.1); etc. 

^ English language docs not explicitly distinguish between gender and sex. Using chis language as 
the modern koine, the author does nor subscribe to the North American modern usage and, conscious 
of the etymology of the words, gives not males the privilege of being Man, nor degrades females to the 
status of women. The masculine gender does not refer exclusively to males. 

5 See AV X.7.7 and also the conclusion in X.7.41. 

© See my trinitarian interpretation in R. Panikkar, Trinität, Über das Zentrum menschlicher 
Erfabrung (Miinchen: Késel, 1993). 

7. Sce the affirmations of Christ as Life (Jn 6:35—40; 10:28; 11:25-26; 14:6) and God as his 
Father (Jn 5:18; 10:30; 16:28). 

* From this perspective, one could say that the Christian resurrection presupposes that Man already 
participates in a higher (divine) life; otherwise the resurrected one would not be the same person. Simi- 
larly, Hindü karma implies a continuity of life deeper than that normally experienced by an individual. 
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think about death and life without totally experiencing either one is both an opening of the 
human being toward an ontological transcendence that goes beyond Man and an affirmation 
of human contingency. 

Human life is often accompanied by certain experiences of death. When a loved one 
dies, it is as if part of our self has died. We also experience the death of /ove—ideals, goals, 
and ideas that were previously part of our life. We justifiably speak of death as a personal 
and familiar experience. According to pure logic, although one cannot properly say, “I die,” 
because chere is no "I" to say it, one may think char che "I" dies. In short, certain experiences 
of death belong to us inasmuch as we are living beings. Our experience of life is impregnated 
with experiences of death. 

Death occurs as a rupturing of life, as a point of discontinuity inexplicable in itself, but 
never simply as nonlife. If a being is alive at moment 4, it is difficult to see why it should not 
be alive at moment B unless some external element intervenes. This is the same law of inertia 
already formulated by Plato. Death requires a death-causing agent. Life does not die of itself, 
yet there is che universal human observation that conscious life also appears to include the 
consciousness of mortality. While death is certainly an evistential partner of life, it is not 
necessarily an essential dimension of life. 

Man has also conceived of a pure life, a life without death. Indeed, some experiences of 
life contain no reference to death. There are experiences of the present, the “now.” As such, 
they have no durational dimension. Yet we continue to live in time and cannot believe in an 
open-ended duration in time, since we see that our fellow creatures die. 

We can think about life and death, and in certain circumstances we can experience life 
without the intrusion of death. We can also experience death—not an absolute death, but 
rather, so to speak, a death tied to a life stronger than death. Nevertheless, the problem remains: 
Can we experience a pure and absolute life while continuing to experience our being in time? 

Further, although we can certainly think about nonlife, we cannot experience it. The rela- 
tion between life and death is not reducible co the relation between life and nonlife, because 
in the final analysis, she ultimate structure of reality is not necessarily dialectical. We can say that 
nonlife is the contradiction of life, whereas death is the opposite of life. Equating these two 
very different relations has, in my opinion, given rise to more than one misunderstanding. 
Nonlife has nothing to do with death. Death, on the other hand, is related to life; it is its 
enemy. Nonlife cannot touch life, but death deeply wounds life. 

Can we find a parallel berween the life-death relation and personal relationships? Are 
personal relationships constitutive or are they merely relations de facto, that is, constituent 
and not constitutional relations? First of all, we can say that both of these relationships are 
dialogical relations and not simply dialectical ones. The “I” of a person is opposed not only 
to a "non-I" (as in a dialectical relation) but more importantly to a "thou" (as in a dialogical 
relation). The "thou" is neither “I” nor “non-I.”!? This “thou” is the "thou" of the “I.” The 
“chou” exists in response to the “I? and the “I” is “I” only for a “thou.” Neither exists without 
the other. Similarly, life is opposed not only by nonlife, but also by death, which is neither 
life nor nonlife. Life, which contradicts nonlife, does not contradict death because life and 
death are related in a dialogical polarity. In a certain way, life seems to imply death.” 


9 The proton pseudos of German idealism, as well as all so-called modern thought (i.c., post-Descartes), 
bases its philosophical method on the dialectical opposition between the Ich and the Nicht-Ich, while 
neglecting the Ich-Da polarity, which Feuerbach had earlier explored and chat was later developed by 
M. Buber, F. Rosenzweig, F. Ebner, and others. 

® See, for example, che “I die every day" of 1 Cor 15:31 and the once-famous medieval chant, 
Media vita in morte sumus. 
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Here again we face two great avenues in the history of human thought: the monist or 
absolute monotheistic option and the a-dualistic or trinitarian option. The first great option, 
monism or rigid monotheism, declares that there can be an “I” without a “thou” and there 
can be life without death. In effect, monism says that reality is one, and that the "thou" and 
death are mere appearance. Monotheism says that, de facto, a divine act has called both the 
“chou” and death into being?! but this entails an act of divine grace that is neither de jure 
nor by necessity. i 

The second great option? tends to support the parallel we have drawn. A-dualism, or 
the trinitarian insight, claims that such a distinction (whether de facto or de jure) makes no 
sense in the realm of the ultimate. In this perspective, there is no "I" without a “thou,” nor 
any “thou” without an “I.” Similarly, the relationship between life and death is constitutive 
because the relationship is a constituting one, even if the present-day modality of human 
death may change. If in the final analysis the life-death relationship is constitutive, life is a 
constant resurrection (from death). A-dualism would say that the relation of che "thou" to 
the "I? like that of death and life, is real. The trinitarian idea would maintain that there is a 
complete interpenetration (a circumincessio or perichoresis) between the "I" and the "thou" 
and thar this relationship is sustained by death and resurrection.” 

These two views of the life-death relationship raise another question: Is the face that 
death is constantly “mixed” with life an accidental or natural phenomenon? As we have 
said, many traditions do not consider death a natural occurrence. Moreover, it is precisely 
pure life, one having no relation with death, that more than one religion calls God. From this 
perspective, theism would affirm the existence of life wichout death. Yet we do not intend 
to analyze the immortality of God or the Gods here. Rather, we are focused solely on the 
possible immortality of Man. 

Have we not made a virtue of necessity, and deduced that human life must be mortal 
from the fact that death is inseparable from life?” Have not the traditional religions (except 
perhaps in their mystical expressions) been too hasty in relegating real life to another life, 
a life beyond death? Has not modern Man, in the East as well as in the West, continued 
this process by demythologizing the myth of a theological cosmology, in which the entire 
universe is sacred, only co substitute in its place the new myth of history, in which true life is 
projected into the furure? Has not history been turned into cosmology so that the Western 
brand of modern anthropology might be inserted? Man no longer attains immortality in a 
cosmological setting (a different existence, whether in chis world or in another one), but by 
virtue of his anthropological destiny (through fame and through a person's enduring influ- 
ence on his society).?? 

These far-ranging considerations may serve as an introduction to our reflections on 
the metaphor of the drop of water, for they warn us of the danger of making monocultural 
assumptions when it comes to questions of human destiny. We cannot simply move from 


H Oras many Vedic texts say: In the beginning the I was alone, but the price of this solitude was 
ennui. The I was without joy, and the desire for a second arose in him (see SB 11.4.1; BU 1.4.1—3; AU 1.1.1). 

2 Since we are limiting our comparisons in this study, we must exclude the dualist (pluralist) or 
polytheist option, which would defend the plurality and independence of every “I” and “thou.” 

? This would hold true in the intra-trinitarian realm as well as in a space-time economy. In Chris- 
tianicy, this is the place of the mystery of the Christ. 

* "Today we speak of atbanatology as the study of human immortality. 

3 Significantly, the official ideology of communist countries uses history as the “orthodox” 


expression of immortality. For example, onc reads and hears everywhere expressions such as “A Hero 
of the People is Immortal.” 
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cosmology to cosmology, taking what we want from one and mixing it with another, while 
ignoring the less appealing or even contradictory aspects of both. This is true regarding both 
different cultures and the same culture at different stages of development. We must take 
into account, for instance, that heaven and hell no longer exist for a part of humanity, and 
that while Newtonian space has lost its metaphysical weight, historical time still retains its 
cosmological power. We return to this point after we have analyzed a metaphor that straddles 
both space and time. 


We are not planning to discuss the entire problematic on death, nor are we claiming that 
our metaphor is the "best" for understanding the problem of human destiny. We are primarily 
trying to give a hermeneutic for this metaphor in such a way that does justice to those cultures 
and subcultures chat use it. The study of any human problem includes not only what we 
think, but also what others chink. Therefore, a valid discourse on death today cannot be an 
individual reflection, but must also contain what our ancestors have thought and felt when 
confronted with death. Death is not a pure, objectifiable “fact,” for death includes all che 
perceptions that peoples—our forebears, our contemporaries, our children—have of death. 
Death “is” what I chink it is as well as what others think or have thought or will think it is. 
If these diverse experiences arc foreign to us, they nevertheless belong to the very nature of 
death. The strength of our metaphor lies precisely in its relative universality. Because people 
of quite different cultures use this metaphor, it can reveal how death is seen and felt by them. 
Perhaps a hermeneutics of this metaphor will help co overcome a certain anxiety concerning 
death without, however, removing its mystery. 

The destiny of the human individual has often been compared to the fate of a drop of 
water in the ocean. What happens when a person dics? What happens when a drop of water 
falls into the sea? To be sure, the questions of mortality and immortality are meaningful 
only within a framework of our consciousness of human individuality. The living individual 
is mortal, not life. It is the same for a drop of water: the ocean docs not die, but the drops 
of water that have fallen into the ocean disappear. In short, the individual, human or drop, 
dies. Death is a (primarily anthropological) problem that exists only for an individual. This 
is not to say, however, that our approach should be exclusively anthropological, or that we 
should ignore cosmology or theology. By so limiting our perspective, we would effectively 
cut ourselves off from a genuine understanding of other cultures. Nor are we suggesting chat 
philosophical (read: cosmological) reflection about death has no place in religions or cultures 
thar do not hypostasize consciousness in individuals." What happens to the human “drop 


% Gampopa, the celebrated Tibetan monk of the twelfth century and the onetime disciple of 
Milarepa, composed The Jewel-Ornament of Liberation. This cext later became the manual of the Kagü- 
pa, which he organized. His work is an almost complete collection of all the Buddhist sources. One 
text begins: “In the Phags pa blo gros mizad.pt" i mdo (Aksakamatipariprechasütra) we read: ‘Sariputra, 
just as a single drop of water that falls into the vast ocean is not lost nor absorbed by the ocean until 
the end of time, so too the precepts concerning what is good and salutary that have transformed into 
illumination will never be exhausted until one becomes the quintessence of the awakening.” Trans. 
H. V. Guenther, The Jewel Ornament of Liberation (1959; Boulder, CO: Shambhala, 1971), XIL 160. 

* Ar the end of his chapter, “La mort cosmique Brahman et Nirvana,’ E. Morin writes, "Le refus 
de l'individualité refus impossible dans la vie méme et qui n'a plus de sens dans la mort, est a proprement 
parler l'escamotage du problème de la mort” (L'homme et la morte [Paris: Scuil, 1970], 262). Obviously, 
the denial of individuality presupposes its prior existence. But it is one thing to deny individuality and 
quite another not to presuppose its existence as the only possible form of consciousness. A third attitude 
might consist of affirming the possibility of going beyond individual death. 
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of water” when it meets the infinite ocean of Brahma, Dharmadhätu,2? God, Nothingness, 
nirvana, time, or whatever name we give to the Ocean? What happens to Man when he dies? 

By putting che question in this way, we first accept that death is inevitable, and second, 
confine ourselves to explaining chis fact without worrying whether or not death is consti- 
tutive to Man.” The radical question—“to be or not to be, as che Katha-upanisad poses 
it°—arises only when death confronts the individual as the problem of his own non-being. 
The question is: (my) being or (my) nothingness. 

Various religious traditions have responded differently. Most modern interpretations 
of the Abrahamic traditions! place a great deal of importance on the individual, while the 
majority of Eastern religions are primarily interested in the cotality.? In an ironic twist of 
fate, che question of individual immortality in the Katha-upanisad” was posed at a time 
that probably predates Plato. Of course, we are well aware that while the Indic answer does 
not negate the tman (individual), it does counsel the recognition of one’s identity wich 
Brahman: ätınan brahma.” Buddhism offers a completely different answer: there is no 
atman. Even more: Man's mistaken preoccupation with the tman is che obstacle to real 
immortality (and zirvana).* 


Let us recurn to the drop of water. What happens when it falls into the sea? What happens 
to Man when he dies? Does he retain anything of his own or is he completely absorbed by 
the Ocean of Being (or God or Nothingness)? Non-being is not. Can we not say the same 
about death? Death certainly és, but what is its ontological status? The Vedic tradition, as 


28 See Gampopa, op. cit., ch. XVII.224. 

? See Igor A. Caruso, Die Trennung der Liebenden (Bern/Stuttgart: Hans Huber, 1968), which 
offers a utopia made possible by going beyond death ("Aufhebung des Todes,” p. 309), in a new modality 
of existing. 

» asti nasti [he is or he is not], KathU 1.20. 

3! [ use this expression to denote not only the three great monotheistic religions but also humanism 
and Western-style Marxism. 

2 “Entre l'universe! mythique (Nirvana) et l'individual mythique (Salut), l'humanite choisit en 
masse le salut” (E. Morin, op. cit., 260). There is, on the other hand, the striking face that in practice 
every worldview pays morc attention to the less developed aspects of its vision, while it takes other 
aspects for granted. For instance, the Abrahamic religions, which generally consider Man as drop, and 
hence presuppose human individuality as their point of deparcure, also emphasize collective salvation 
(of the people of Israel, of the church, of the ummah), while the Indic religions, which tend to identify 
Man with the water, also emphasize the complementary aspect of salvation as fundamentally individual: 
Man depends on his karma, he must rely on himself, he achieves his own liberation, etc. Likewise, we are 
aware of the widespread phenomenon that most prophets, regardless of their religion, tend to preach 
and emphasize precisely those aspects complementary to their own worldview: to individualistic people, 
they preach a common destiny; to aggressive people, nonviolence; to traditions that have institutional- 
ized injustice, justice; and so forth. 

» Sec The Vedic Experience, op. cit., 563-7 1, where the situation of young Naciketas in che KathU 
points toward a personalist solution, one chat Yama, the God of death, later raises to an ontotheological level. 

* Ibid., 704-45. On the other hand, an identity between Man and Yahweh would be meaningless 
or sheer blasphemy. 

35 See, however, the study of K. Bhattacharya, Lätman-brahman dans le Bouddhisme ancient 
(Paris, 1973), which attempts to show that, in the beginning, Buddhism did not deny the real ärıman, 
i.e., the Upanisadic atman. 


* See H. v. Glasenapp, Immortality and Salvation in Indian Religions (Calcutta: Susil Gupta, 1963), v. 
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well as many others, would reply that death kills only what can be killed. If this is so, chen 
death cannot kill “what” we truly are. On the contrary, death discloses our true state. For 
this reason, the “death” of an individual who has not burned all of her karma is only an 
intermediate state, because a person's real death frees her completely from sazzsára (the 
cycle of existences). Similarly, we distinguish between death as the splashing of the human 
drop into the ocean "full of its lifespan” (dirgha-äyus) and an accidental, premature death 
(akala-mrtyu), which prevents growth and maturity." The former implies the disappearance 
of the membrane surrounding the drop, while the latter evokes a more or less complete and 
unexpected evaporation of the water. Death as dirgha-äyus reveals the Brahman or nirvana 
that we are: it preserves everything that Man fundamentally is: be chat Soul, Nothingness, 
God, Being. ... This does not die: sat tvam asi. You are that which death has finally unveiled. 
Let us see what happens when a human drop of water dies, when it “loses itself” in the sea. 

Our answer depends on what we are: the drop of water or the water of the drop. What 
represents a human being: The drop or the water? What constitutes Man: his “drop” or 
his “water”? Is Man the quantitative difference between drops or the qualitative difference 
between waters?” 

When the drop falls into the ocean, the surface tension that separates it from every other 
drop, the barrier that prevents total, profound communication and genuine communion 
certainly disappears. The drop no longer exists as drop. After falling into the ocean, this tiny 
separate drop of water, together wich rhe time and space that individualized it, are no more. 
So too at death the individuality of Man is absorbed into Brahman or returns to its cosmic 
matrix or melts into God or is united with Him. The individual is annihilated; it ceases to 
exist; it is transformed into what it was (or was called to be) and so on. If Man is the drop, 
and if this drop falls into the sea, then this individual is truly dead. Death is ontological 
(obviously in terms of the being of the drop). 

The water of the drop, however, does not suffer the same fate. It continues co be; it has 
lost nothing; it has not ceased to be what it was. The water of this drop is now in commu- 
nion with the water of the entire ocean without having lost anything. Granted, it may have 
undergone some changes, but none of them has stripped che drop of its being as water. So 
too with Man, who realizes himself fully at death, who becomes what in reality he always 
was, although before death he was not (or did not appear to be) this real being insofar as he 
identified his being with his temporal past or his spatial parameters. Death breaks through 
the barrier of space and time, and perhaps also that of Man’s limited consciousness. This 


Y From this perspective, death is not inevitable; it is accidental, against nature. A person dies 
when he is abruptly or violently cut off from life by an accident or an illness, before he has grown to 
maturity, begun a family, or accomplished his life's task in society. In this sense, an old man, a person 
who has reached the end of a long life, does not dic. There is no breaking off from life, no interruption 
of its progress. The flame of life has finally consumed all the oil that nourished it, but continues to burn 
on in his children, his friends, his ideas, and his achievements; see The Vedic Experience, op. cit., “Death 
and Dissolution,” 553-612. 

* CU VI.8-14; 16, which permit che following extrapolation, because what the Upanisad really 
discloses is that we are a "thou; “That art thou.” See The Vedic Experience, op. cit., 747-58. 

9 Scc R. Panikkar, “Singularity and Individuality: The Double Principle of Individuation,” Revue 
Internationale de Philosophie (Bruxelles) 29, no. 111-12 (1915): 141-66. A scientific conception of the 
universe favors drops that are quantitatively (i.e., measurably) different, whereas a traditional under- 
standing of the world emphasizes the qualitative differences in the water. Ic is difficult to see how one 
could defend a qualitative difference among drops (outside of the water) or a quantitative difference in 
the waters (outside of the drops themselves). 
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change, however, cannot be so substantial or fundamental that we could speak of a mutation 
or of a different life. The water finds itself. Man realizes himself. Vita mutatur, non tollitur? 
Death is phenomenal (obviously in terms of the water of the drop). 

Our question is not yet answered: Is Man the drop of water or the water of the drop? 


If Man Is Considered as a Drop... 


If Man is considered as a drop, namely as the superficial tension separating him from 
everything else, as an individual, a monad, then the human being indeed disappears with 
the individual's death, and death becomes a great tragedy against which Man must struggle 
with all his might. 

We can describe two ways in which Man has undertaken this struggle: the first, what 
have traditionally been the concern of religion; the second, what is today called secularism. 

The religious struggle postulates a more authentic and definitive life after death: che drop 
disappears in order to be born again, either as a crystallized and definitive drop in one of 
the many versions of eternal life, or as a new drop in an entirely new temporal life. Within 
the category of che traditional religions, we can further distinguish two types: onc accepts 
a space-time unity on earth and resurrects the drop afterward in some sort of eternal state. 
The other speaks in terms ofa cosmic cycle of existence. The first posits a kind of mutation 
to a level chat is absolutely higher than human existence. The second believes in a law of 
successive reincarnations, the law of karma. The latter type also believes chat at a certain 
moment, which is the result of a more or less determined process, we can escape from the 
cycle of births and rebirchs by attaining a pure transcendence similar to that sought by the 
first type of religion, but with a fundamental difference: in general, the former religions 
want to retain the “drop” (individuality) on the "other shore,” while the latter for the most 
part consider individuality as a characteristic of sarzzsära, the temporal order. Consequendy, 
from this perspective, Man is considered to be a drop only during che span of his existence in 
this temporal universe. In fact, this type of religion has more in common with the attitude, 
described below, that considers Man to be the water of the drop. 

The differences in these beliefs clearly show the ambivalence of every religious stance: 
everything depends on the belief of the believer. For example, belief in life after death can be 
consoling, positive, and efficacious for those who profess it, since, as they plod on through 
this “valley of tears,” they take upon themselves responsibility for the entire universe, having 
in mind the better life co come. On the other hand, for those who do not believe in it, che 
idea of another world can be a destructive ideology and paralyze all human initiative. Or 
again, if the “other” life is separated from “this” life so that the former is independent from 
the “works” of this world, the world is abandoned to its fate—or, worse, left to those who 
would exploit it. In this case religion would indeed be an opiate that may perhaps assuage 
individual pain but in the long run perpetuates injustice. 

In contrast to these answers, the so-called secular response proclaims that there is no 
“other” life. An individual's only hope lies in improving the human condition as much as 
possible here and now. That death is considered a great scandal for its existence testifies to 
the fact that the project “Man” has not yet been achieved. It is the one unavoidable fact that 
Man would like to deny and against which he must struggle in order to bring the human 
project one step closer to fulfillment. In fact, this secular struggle is motivated by what might 
properly be called a religious impulse, without which Man would be impotent, drugged by 


* As the Latin liturgy for the dead chants, "Life changes, it does not disappear.” 
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the opiates of egotism and non-action. In this sense, the struggle of secularism against death 
can be as genuinely religious as that of the “formal” religions.’ 

Whether we label the struggle “religious” or “secular,” however, its chief concern is to save 
the drop of water, although “drop” may imply a clan or a tribe or a chosen people, rather than 
a single individual. The basic attitude is clear: Man's destiny lies either in another world where 
human "drops" are crystallized in a heavenly immortality or in this world, which is called 
to be transformed into paradise, although the generations who build this “perfect society” 
must be sacrificed: “The workers will perish but the city will be built!” 

This response to death typifies the Abrahamic cultures, or more simply, Western civiliza- 
tion. Man is the drop. 


If Man Is Considered as the Water of the Drop 


If Man is considered to be the water of the drop, then the human person can retain her 
unique character after death. In a certain sense, the person is even more unique than if she were 
the drop, for each drop is itself not by virtue of accidental differences or superficial tension, nor 
because of spatioremporal limitations, but because every portion of water is other—unique. 
The distinction is ontic, not epistemic. In other words, what distinguishes the drop is che 
water itself, not its surface tension or its situation in time or place. The water of each drop is 
identified by its identity with itself (identification by means of identity), whereas in (a) the 
first instance, the drop is identified by differentiating it from all other drops (identification 
by means of difference). To say that a human being is the water, moreover, does not mean 
that its being encompasses all water, only chat it és (real) inasmuch as it is water. 

This belief has given rise to a great temptation, one similar to the drugging effect of 
religion mentioned above. It consists of a kind of monolithic monism that cripples human 
creativity: If my "drop" is real only as water and not equally as the water of my drop, what 
could it mean to “work out your salvation with diligence”? To be sure, we must be careful 
not to confuse monism with a-dualism. Monism results when thought stifles reality; it 
reduces the real to a concept or an idea. A-dualism, on the other hand, maintains the two 
(Being and Thought) in a creative polarity: it holds that che water of each drop cannot be 
identified with any concept of “water.” This distinction is important since the water of each 
drop is precisely the water of each drop, and not the water of an abstract concept of water. If 
we speak in conceptual terms, chen che water of my drop must equal the concept of "water" 
of somconc else's drop. But this conceptual interpretation does not mean that these drops 
are identical as real water; rather it refers to some kind of univocal concept of water. The 
quantitative formula H,O certainly applies to water in terms of its chemical composition, 
but reality is also qualitative. Water is hot or cold, fresh or salty, metallic or sulfurous. Not 
only does each water taste different, the water of every drop actually differs from all other 
water as water (and not solely as drop). Ultimately, when we say water, we imply all waters 


4! This raises a semantic issue. Is the term religion limited to one particular human attitude, or is 
ic rather a “generic” label chat admits many specific differences within an overall stance toward reality? 
Sce my note “Have Religions the Monopoly on ‘Religion’?” Journal of Ecumenical Studies 11, no. 3 
(1974): 515-17. 

#2 Nore that this slogan could be applied to every branch of Abrahamic religiosity: Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam, Marxism, Humanism. 

8 Sce R. Panikkar, Kultmysterium in Hinduismus und Christentum (Freiburg: Alber, 1964), passim. 

# According to tradition, these are the Buddha's last words. 
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because in reality, water cannot be labeled singular or plural, One or Many. The world is not 
reducible to quantity, nor for that matter is it reducible to substance. 

The temptation lies in giving up our immediate apprehension of the symbol by substituting 
the concept of water and then declaring that the differences among the various drops of water 
are only accidental or sheer illusion. Since Being is supposed to be one, beings are defined 
as real in terms of an unambiguous concept of water, so any differences must be ascribed to 
pure appearance lacking any foundation in reality: the drops would not be real at all, only che 
ocean. Matter differentiates the drops, said the Scholastic, but this "matter" is not the “water.” 

We are trying to discover what happens to Man when he dies and what happens to the 
water of the drop when it is united (or reunited) with the ocean. Certainly, many things 
change or disappear. The question is whether something of each drop perdures, or even better, 
persists after death. Whatever persists would have the stamp of reality, for persistence implies 
more than simply to perdure. Existence is the diastole of beings in centrifugal motion; it 
is the universe in expansion. Existence constitutes time. Being can perdure solely through 
the inertia of existence. Persistence, on the other hand, is the systole of beings in centripetal 
movement; it is che universe in concentration, returning to its center, its "sistence" beyond 
the barrier of death. 

What persists? What changes? A philosophical elucubration might answer by speaking 
of primary and secondary qualities, or of accidents and substance, or of beings and their 
attributes. Our concern, however, is the nature of the reality chat is revealed at the threshold 
of death. Here we use death in its widest, most general sense as the cessation of everything 
that can cease to be, as the elimination of the drop and everything that prevents it from being 
and acting as water. Whatever crosses this threshold is being, or at least possesses immortality. 

How would we characterize this "something"? What is “immortality”? As we have said, 
we cannot speak a single language that is valid at once for every culture. Buddhism, for 
example, does not recognize a substantial "something" that persists or changes. But even 
here our metaphor is useful: che drops of water would be part of a torrential rainfall in which 
the water that falls is in equilibrium with the water that is continually being formed into 
drops. When these fall as rain, chey disappear as drops, and so on. Nothing perdures: only 
perpetual changes in an unending momentariness. The radical relativity (prarityasamutpäda) 
of reality persists. 

An átmavádic perspective offers another approach. It distinguishes between the ulti- 
mate “I,” the aham, the final source of action that some traditions call the divine or God or 
Brahman, and the psychological ego (ahanıkara), the conscious or unconscious origin of 
individual action, the individual soul (jiva). Simplifying a bit, we could say that the “I” is 
immortal and the ego is mortal. Immortality is achieved by purifying the ego, for it is precisely 
this purification that enables us to realize “our” "I" Or, returning to our metaphor, we attain 
immortality by becoming aware that we are water rather than drop, by choosing not to 
harden the wall that separates us, by achieving a victory over egotism, by realizing that our 
true “personality” or real "nature" lies in the water that we are. Clearly, immortality és a sort 
of a conquest. In the beginning, so the Brahman says, even the Gods were mortal.5 They 
became immortal and invincible only as a result of their fervent concentration and sacrifice. 
“In death there is immortality.” Another text says, "Life does not die.”* The conquest of 


See SBIL2.2.8. 

“© See SB 11.2.2.9-14; 1.4.2.1. 

? antarant mrtyor amrtam (SB X.5.2.4). 
* CUVL11.3. 
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death consists of discovering, in the double sense of gnosis and realization of “our” “I,” the 
true “I” chat is unique for each of us because it is One without a second (ekam evadvitiyam).” 
At the same time, it means che death of our ego, which gives us the false impression that we 
possess as private property something we do nor, indeed cannot, own. On the contrary, it is 
“this” alone that can possess us. 

Now, a Buddhist would certainly not speak in these terms. He could, however, subscribe 
to what we are saying by interpreting the nature of the water and the "I" in a nonsubstantivist 
sense: both the water and the "I" would be the symbols of a natural dynamism without an 
underlying permanent substance. 

Our metaphor permits yet another consideration. Even if we realize chat we are water, 
we must continue to become water, again and again, for we are water indeed, but a water that 
és not fully liberated, a water that can vanish because it lacks “weight” or “gravity” or, one 
might say, maturity. The drop can fail to grow and does not fall into the sea. It can simply 
disappear before it has had time to rejoin the ocean. The result is what some would call hell: a 
miscarriage, a rent in the fabric of reality, a drop of water that has evaporated. As St. Thomas 
says, carrying St. Augustine's idea of evil as privatio to its logical conclusion: Peccatores in 
quantum peccatores non sunt. This failure to grow or mature has also gone under the name 
of transmigration.)! Water that is still burdened with all its idiosyncrasies as a drop remains in 
the atmosphere, in the cemporal world. This drop does not attain liberation, does not "lose" 
itself in Brabman. Instead, it must continue its peregrinations under different guises: its water 
becomes part of other drops until these drops realize that they are water. The drop “dies” 
but its water, which in one life "dried up" by reason of the human vanities of an inauthentic 
existence, is not torally lost but becomes sublimated and continues on its way to realization. 
Indeed, following Sankara, it is the water that actually "transmigrates": "There is in reality 
no transmigrating soul different from the Lord.” 

What is death? The loss of the ego, which may disappear in order to fall into nothing- 
ness or in order to transmigrate into other drops. Alternatively, the ego may die in order to 
effect a passage to the “I.” Here, death is che discovery of the living water. The drop grows 
until its membrane bursts open like the petals of a lower, and che drop falls into the infinite 
ocean, without losing itself as water. In a word, che ego dies in order for the / to live in us? 
which is why many spiritual disciplines teach disinterested action,? the renunciation of the 
fruits of action, “holy indifference” (to things and events), and liberation from the chains 
thar bind us to the inauthentic. Likewise, if the one who acts is not purified, his actions will 
also be impure.5$ 


* CUVIA.I. 

5 STI, q.20, a.2, ad 4. “Sinners as sinners are nor.” 

5 Here we are not trying to compare these two notions, we are only describing their phenom- 
eno logical link from one point of view 

9: Or: “The Lord is the sole transmigrator" (BS 1.1.5, trans. G. Thibaut). See my article, “La loi du 
karma et la dimension historique de l'homme; in La theologie de l'histoire. Herméneutique et eschatologie, 
Colloquium de l'Istituto di Filosofia (Rome), ed. E. Castelli (Paris: Aubier, 1971), 205-30. 

33 See KaivU, which says that only by renunciation can one attain eternal life; sec also BU ILS; 
MaitU V1.28; as well as Mt 19:21, 29; Mk 10:29-30; Lk 18:28-30; Jn 12:24-25. 

9 See BG V.2-3; U VL35; XIV.13-14; Mt 6:3. 

55 See BG VI.1; Lk 17:7-10. 

*6 For this reason, neither "Quid hoc ad aeternitatem" [How is this (work, action) beneficial for 
eternal life?) nor naitkarmya [disinterested action] can be used by an egotist to justify individualistic 
salvation. 
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We are so accustomed to identify the second perspective (Man as the water of the drop) 
wich Indian spiritualicies that ic might be worthwhile to direct our attention to a striking 
text of Sc. Francis de Sales. We notice that Francis uses water as a symbol to express the 
reality of the creature as well as that of the Creator. In a chapter titled "De l'écoulement ou 
liquéfaction de l'ame en Dieu" (On the liquidization of the soul of God), we find, "si unc 
goutte d'eau élémentaire jeree dans un ocean d'eau denaffe; éait vivant et qu'elle pat parler 
et dire l'état auquel elle serait, ne crierait-elle pas de grande joie: O mortels, je vis vraiment, 
mais je ne vis pas moi-méme, ainsi cet océan vit en moi et ma vie est cachée en cet abime" (f 
one elementary drop of water thrown in the ocean drowns, was alive and could speak and 
tell about the state it is in, would it not cry in great joy: O mortals, I live really, but I do noc 
live myself, but this ocean lives in me and my life is hidden in this abyss).”” 

The chapter begins with che words “Les choses humides and liquides regoivent aisement 
les figures et limites qu'on leur veut donner" (The humid and liquid things receive easily che 
forms and limits one wants to give them [Taoist reminiscences?]). For this reason, we must 
possess “un coeur fondu ct liquide" (a dissolved and liquid heart). So too, God says, I will 
take out of your flesh the heart of stone,” and likewise David confesses that his heart is “like 
wax, it is melted within my breast.” St. Francis continues in the same vein, using biblical 
images of water co speak about the soul that "sort par cet écoulement sacré et fluidité sainte, 
et se quitte soi-méme, non seulement pour s'unir au Bien-aimé, mais pour se méler toute et 
se détremper avec lui" (comes out from this sacred flow and holy fluidity, abandons herself, 
not only to be united to the Beloved, but in order co merge entirely and be dissolved in 
Him)—“engloutie en son Dieu” (absorbed in her God). 

Concluding the chapter, he cites the metaphor of the drop.°' The text is clear: che drop 
of water is and exists as water; its life is che life of the ocean. Here St. Francis is referring to 
texts of Sc. Paul: “It is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me, and “Your life is 
hidden wich Christ in God.”® Lest there be any doubt regarding his interpretation, Francis, 
the bishop of Geneva, ends by saying, "L'ame écoulée en Dieu ne meurt pas; car, comme 
pourrait-elle mourir d'étre abimée en la vie? Mais elle vit sans vivre en elle-méme, parce que, 
comme les étoiles sans perdre leur lumiére ne luissent plus en la présence du soleil, aussi 
l'ame, sans perdre sa vie, ne vit plus étant melée avec Dieu, ainsi Dieu vit en elle" (The soul 
thar flows in God dies nor, for how could it die after sinking into life? But it lives without 
living in itself, for, as the stars cease to shine in the presence of che sun yet they lose not their 
light, so the soul, without losing its life, having merged with God lives not, but rather it is 
God that in this way lives in it). 

Our interest in these excerpts lies not so much in their discourse on the absorption of 
Man in God, a classic theme in Eastern as well as Western mysticism, as in their use of the 
metaphor of water, and even that of the drop. Both symbols are clearly intercultural. 

We have seen the drop of water transformed into immortality, and we have seen the water 
of the drop grow to a point where the drop bursts and falls, like a ripe fruit, into the sea. Let 
me conclude with some further reflections on the metaphor. 


9 Oeuvres, ed. A. Ravier and R. Devos (Paris: Gallimard, 1969), 646. 

5* Ezek 36:26. 

9 ps21:15. 

© Num 20:8; Cant 1.3; V.6; VIIL6. 

6 We note that the ocean of divinity has the savory epithet "cau de naffe.” chat is, scented water, 
perfumed by orange blossoms. : 

Gal 2:20. 

® Col 3:3. 
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First, the need for a hermeneutic that does justice to intercultural problems. If we 
approach a different philosophical system using our own categories, we cannot help but 
misunderstand that system. If, in addition, our categories are foreign to the system we 
are examining, the misunderstanding will persist. Finding homeomorphic categories is a 
philosophical imperative of our times. In this study I have attempted to show that these 
categories cannot be concepts but must be symbols, and further, that metaphor can play 
an important role.“ Our example has shown that far from expressing only a monistic 
concept of reality, the metaphor of the drop of water has more than one meaning even 
within a single culture. This is as it should be, for we are not seeking the uniformity of a 
single melody but a symphonic harmony. 

Second, death is always "sub specie individualitatis": only an individual being dies. More- 
over, consciousness of death is linked to consciousness of one's individuality. An entire species 
cannot experience death at once (although we know char species as such are mortal and do 
become extinct). This is true at every level: death means the death of an individual, but this 
"individual" can be a single-celled virus within our body, or the species of mammoths, or even 
our own species. The individual could also be the drop of water or the water of the drop. 

We experience death as the death of a part of ourselves chat is smaller than che totality 
of our being: the death of a finger, an arm, an ideal, a love, a belief. We cannot experience the 
death of all our being. It is only when the aham as átmian emerges and the ego is reduced co 
but a part of ourselves that the ego can die. Without the realization of the atman, the death 
of the ego would amount to suicide, since its death would mean the absolute death of the 
human individual.” 

To express this in psychological cerms, we could examine the modern preoccupation with 
death. The many studies on this subject provide ample proof of this obsession on the part of 
Western Man, the intellectuals in particular. With the rare exception of a very few mono- 
graphs on a non-Western culture, however, Man is treated in all these studies as the drop, not 
as the water; as an individual in itself and not as the bearer of life. Man thinks of himself as che 
owner of life rather than its agent and, in a certain sense, its steward.” Man is treated above 
all as an individual, and death means its (individual) death. In this framework, philosophical 
reflection regarding death cannot go beyond psychology, since the ultimate subject is the 
human psyche. Perhaps the ancient Greek distinction between bios and zoe, that is berween 
individual (biological) life and essential (zoological) life, would be helpful here.” Is it possible 


Fora general study of metaphor, See P. Ricoeur, La Métaphore (Paris: Seuil, 1978). 

6 Indeed, a novum of our times is the awareness that the extinction of the human species lies in 
the realm of possibility, and perhaps even of probability. 

6 Whence the importance of the symbolism of the heart in so many cultures and religions. As 
the persons center, the heart cannot die without all of reality disappearing. 

€ Another example would be the famous (or infamous) distinction between “Welt-bejahenden 
und vemeinenden Religionen." The question is whether onc is denying a world that is positive (real) 
or negative (unreal). 

See the rwenty-three-page bibliography of J. Wittkowski in his Tod und Sterben. Ergebnisse der 
Thanatopsychologie (UTB; 766) (Heidelberg: Quelle und Meyer, 1978). As a curiosum, we note that 
although the first part of the book is titled “Angst vor Tod und Sterben” and each page has five to ten 
footnotes, nowhere do we find the name of M. Heidegger. Obviously, Wittkowski's book deals only 
with psychology. 

9 See the 3,806 ticles on this subject in Death, Grief and Bereavement: A Bibliography (1845-1975), 
comp. R. Fulton (New York: Arno Press, 1977). 

% See K. Kerenyi in his "Introduction" to Dionysos (New Haven, CT: Bollingen Series, 1977). 
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to separate these two "kinds" of life? When the individual bios discovers the zoe of totality, it 
does not lose its personality”! 

Third, we find ourselves today in an intercultural world. We should not examine any 
problem from only one perspective or be satisfied by an answer given by a single culture.” 

It is clear that the people of the world do not understand or “live” death in the same way.” 
Moreover, the double fact that chousands of humans die every day of unnatural deaths and 
that all of humanity faces the very real possibility of its collective death makes the problem 
even more acute. As we have said, the study of death has today become almost fashionable; 
however the roots of our concerns lie deeper than the current philosophical interest, which 
for the most part owes its existence to the repression or consciousness of death in the modern 
West.” It may be that our acute awareness also has something to do with the unconscious 
instinct of a humanity on the way to extinction. 

An intercultural problem already mentioned can serve as an example of what I am saying 
here. Does the historical death of Man on this planet mean the absolute end of conscious life? 
It certainly does for those who “live” in the myth of history; but it does not for chose who 
“live” in the myth of another cosmology. It is not easy to understand one myth if we cannot 
transcend our own myth. We can, however, agree that much of the contemporary world is 
preoccupied with the possibility of just such a cataclysm while others, hardly aware of che 
decline of the human race, are much less affected by it. If human life is a purely anthropo- 
logical phenomenon, then a major nuclear catastrophe would mean the end of life. If, on che 
other hand, human life is part of a cosmic phenomenon, then a large-scale nuclear disaster 
on our planet would only be yet another in a series of explosions among the stars. The life 
we bear will continue in some other form on some other “World.” With this in mind, it may 
be possible to instill a drop of cosmic hope in the first group and encourage a little historical 
responsibility in che second. Perhaps the metaphor of the drop has something to contribute 
here even if we do not believe in the myth of the other. Can we not transmythicize it into a 
more familiar symbol?” 

A fourth \esson is that the value of this metaphor is very limited in our modern world. 
Clearly, the idea of individual immortality in some “other world” is problematic for many 
today, but the heading toward an earthly paradise is even more doubtful. On the other hand, 
belief in immortality is not only a source of consolation for some people; it also inspires 
heroic virtues. Furthermore, the secular alternative can itself be a noble ideal and trigger a 
complete devotion. In both cases, the ego is surpassed and the person is realized without 
requiring che immortality of che individual. 

Likewise, if one posits an immortality that goes beyond the individual, whether on a 
vertical or on a horizontal plane, similar difficulties arise for modern Man. Nevertheless, 


741 Te is good to recall that the giona zoe of the Evangelist is not a perdurable bios; see Jn 4:14; 
12:50; 17:2-3. 

72 See Frank Reynolds and Earl H. Waugh, eds., Religious Encounters with Death: Insights from the 
History and Anthropology of Religions (University Park: Pennsylvania State University, 1977). 

*3 Sec R. Panikkar, “Die Zeit des Todes, der Tod der Zeit: Eine indische Betrachtung; in Der Tod 
in dm Weltkulturen und Weltreligionen, ed. C. van Barloewen (Frankfurt: Insel, 2000), 340-53, where 
I introduce two basic attitudes toward death: life in front of us (“Sein zum Tode") and life behind us 
(the more onc lives, the further away from death one goes). 

^^ Asan example, see R. Huntington and P. Metcalf, Celebrations of Death: The Anthropology of 
Mortuary Ritual (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1979). 

75 See R. Panikkar, "La demitologizzazione nell'incontro tra Cristianesimo c Induismo; in I 
problema della demitizzazione, ed. E. Castelli (Padova: CEDAM, 1961). 
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beliefin the immortality or even the divinity of one’s most intimate core can lead to the 
realization of the person. 

Are these two approaches mutually exclusive, or could they be complementary? Some 
would say that we are mortal drops of immortal water. Others would ask if we cannot achieve 
a mutual fecundation in such a way that we not only aspire to immortality as water, but attain 
it as drop; and not only as a drop metamorphosed in another world but one retaining the 
living membrane of a drop of this earth.”* Could not bios and zoe belong together? We are 
back where we started. 

Fifth, and last, a lesson in humility, having in mind its etymological connotation of 
harmony and union with nature. In our metaphor, the life of Man is homologous both to 
the drop and to the water! ( That is to say, to natural phenomena.) Human destiny has been 
compared co at least one phase of the natural cycle. Not wishing to abuse the metaphor, we 
have not suggested further comparisons by evoking the rising of the ocean's water to heaven 
and descent of the clouds over the earth in the form of raindrops that feed che fields and 
rivers. I would only say this: the destiny of human life is linked to che destiny of natural life. 
Once we reach our “ocean,” who can say that we are not the essence or life of this ocean? More 
simply: we participate in the destiny of che water of the entire universe. Man, the World, 
and the Divine share a common destiny, and they are linked by a fundamental religio, che 
constitutive dharma of the universe. 


76 A typical example of a modern Christian is the lovely work of J. M. Ballarin, Pregária al vent, 
2nd cd. (Montserrat: Publicaciones de l'Abadia, 1979). "Vull dir que ni al cel no ens desfarem com un 
bolado mistic en l'oceá de l'infinit" (82). The identical image of the ocean! 


SECTION III 


WORSHIP! 


To Ramón Roquer 

who from the beginning 

has been to me 

a living symbol of faithfulness 
to his calling, 


Orig. edn. Worship and Secular Man (New York: Dalton and Orbis, 1973, reprinted 1975). Reviewed 
version, Culto y secularización. Apuntes para una antropología litúrgica (Madrid: Marova, 1979). 


INTRODUCTION 


Satyam eva upacara. 


Worship is first of all truth. 
511.2.2.20! 


The phenomenon of specialization, which is characteristic of our age, has resulted in the 
question of worship being dealt with exclusively by experts in the various fields of human 
knowledge and almost never as a human invariable. While most animals perform acts that 
may be regarded as rituals in that they are repeated instinctively, man alone is a cultural 
being, a licurgical animal. This study aims to present an approach thar is literally human. 

Worship is the act by which man actively cooperates with the rest of creation (gods and 
other beings) in the building (maintenance) of his own life and that of the cosmos. 

The following study deals wich che question in its complexity and unity, while attempting, 
at the same time, to give a tangible interpretation of Christian worship. 

The original Spanish version, which dates back to over half a century ago, has been kept 
basically intact as it represents a testimony of the spirit that characterized the Christian 
environment during the period of the Second Vatican Council. 


Milarupa 
October 2007 


* This could be also be translated as "Only the truth is worship,” or “Worship is the only reality? or 
"Reality is only worship.” Satya means "to be" [reality] and "truth" [from the root as, "to be”). Upa-cära 
literally means "drawing near" and therefore “service, "relation" (a way of drawing near to people, to 
reality), “walking coward” (from the root car, “togo, “to walk"). True mediation is upacára. 
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Man cannot live without rituals. We cannot ignore the need for worship. And alchough 
today a large part of humanity no longer feels inspired by traditional religions, this does not 
prevent man from seeking new forms or dedicating himself to exotic (and less exotic) forms 
of worship. The sacred —which, until recently, a good number of intellectuals, especially in 
the Western world, believed to be almost completely outmoded—is returning, and actually 
invading che modern mentality in che most varied forms. The waves of secularization seem 
to be receding, and on the foamy crests appear new forms of the sacred. Yet the ocean is not 
merely waves and foam. Man is more and, at the same time, less than what he chinks he is. 

This study does not intend to follow che tides of trend: after letting many moons pass, 
it rises to defend the sacredness of the secular—not as a timid compromise or a superficial 
attitude bur, rather, as an integration of what remains of modernity when it is incorporated 
into tradition. 

The first chapter reproduces (with slight changes) an article that aims at summarizing 
a Christian reflection on liturgy.’ The following chapters are an amplified elaboration of an 
essay on “worship in a secularized age." The Spanish version has merely been translated; the 
Italian version has been revised and altered before being translated into English. I point this 
out in order to emphasize that it is not a complete and systematic dissertation. Not only is 
man polyhedric, but worship is also multidimensional, and this book deals with one aspect 
of the problem only. It aims to be a critical study without being iconoclastic. And, in this 
age of verbal inflation and inundations of writings, this essay is intentionally laconic. It goes 
no further than suggesting, and leaves further reflections to the discretion of the reader.’ 

Let us continue on a personal note: more than once I have had the impression that my 
best communications with men have been my homilies, and sometimes I have felt a certain 
regret for the fact that they have never been put into writing. Nevertheless, the reality of 
licurgy lies in the fact that it wears out, it burns like a sacrifice and is consumed the moment 
it is performed. The song is nor a song until it is sung; prayer is not such until it is offered; 
liturgy is only real in its execution and fulfillment. The homily is only a cultural act if it 
is a unique act whose only justification lies in the very act of delivering it. Only when the 
cultural action burns itself out, like a burnt offering, can it allow itself to be performed again 
in a brand-new form, like the first time. Genuine worship is never repeated: it is re-created. 
Life is not based on a repetition of the past with projections toward the fucure, but on the 
"tempiternity" of the genuine moments of existence, which are those that, like sacrifice, are 
consumed as they come to pass. The face that man is a ritual being means that he has been 
given the possibility to live life beyond time and space—though without escaping either. 
This surpassing of space and time in human existence is what is carried through in worship. 

It is understandable that, when ritual degenerates into ritualism and mannerism and 
liturgy is reduced to formalism and rubricism, as soon as magic and hypocrisy become 
evident there appears that healthy reaction that strives to eliminate all that is artificial in 
ritual and restore authenticity to man’s relationships with his fellow creatures, with things, 


2 Design for American Worship is the special issue of Chicago Studies 15, no. 1 (Spring 1977), 
dedicated to the question of contemporary liturgy, the first article of which, "Man as a Ritual Being,” 
I reproduce here by permission of the publisher. 

? Worship in a Secular Age was a “consultation” held by the World Council of Churches in Geneva 
in 1969. See Worship and Secularization, published by W. Vos, Bussum, Holland (Liturgical Ecumenical 
Center Trust), 1970, available also in German, Gottesdienst in einem säkularisierten Zeitalter, published 
by K. F. Müller, Kassel (Srauda), Trier (Paulinus), 1971. 

* The author has held a number of university courses on the subject in which these problems have 
been discussed in depth; in this book, however, he has preferred to keep the discussion to the basics. 
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or with God. This is what has happened to a large part of rituals in che West: they have lost, 
to say the least, much of their potential. 

However, it is not enough to rant against degeneration or blame it on the fact that man 
is weak or sinful. It is necessary to find a more convincing cause than that of the “original 
sin" in a Christian context or "exploitation by the privileged classes" in a Marxist context. 
One of the reasons for this degeneration of the ritual, I believe, is the natural consequence 
of the ideological domination of modern science in the basic life and mentality of Western 
culture, beginning from the appearance of such trends some four centuries ago. In short, it is 
about the objectification of reality, firstly of predominance and secondly of monopoly, of the 
impersonal relationship with things, including people, that have thus become increasingly 
transformed into objects of study and information. To science the important relationship is 
the objective relationship: the relationship with che it, the id, che thing, the phenomenon, 
the world of objects—thae which Ferdinand Ebner or Martin Buber would call the “I-Ic” 
relationship, as opposed to the “I-Thou” relationship. 

The essence of the genuine ritual seems to me to be that of the "I-Thou" and, oftentimes, 
the "Thou-I" relationship. Ritual is che counterpart of science. While science continues to 
be based on the I-It relationship, ritual, on che other hand, neither objectivizes not can be 
objectivized. Ritual is not the scientific study of ritual itself. It lies before or beyond the subject/ 
object relationship. Ritual is not what phenomenology (which would be methodologically 
false) might have us believe: certain subjects (human) who deal with certain objects (believed 
to be superhuman). Ritual not only implies che participation of the I and the Thou, but is 
precisely the manner of treating the Thou as a Thou (and not as a thing). The language of 
ritual is the first or second person; that of science is the third. While "s is P" is the scientific 
paradigm, tat tvam asi or YHWH is what pertains to the language of worship. The human 
relationship is ritual when the neighbor is something more than an object; human love is 
ritual when the person is revealed as being not merely an object of pleasure or even of love, 
but a constitutive relationship that allows the I to be I and the Thou to be Thou. Ritual is 
the very form of human coexistence as well as the form of the relationship with the divine, 
the numinous, the mysterious, or however we choose to call it. Things themselves demand 
to be treated ritually—and without this liturgical aspect the entire ecological science is no 
more than just another form of exploitation in a more refined version.’ A ritual greeting is 
a personal exchange, the creation of a space chat allows each one to be what he is in rela- 
tion with his interlocutor. Speech is ritual when it is not merely a tool of information but a 
communication that enables communion if the speech is accepted. If science is information 
regarding things, ritual is the communion of persons within the sacred. All ritual is dialogical 
and personalizing, whether it involves human beings or so-called forces of nature or the 
divine. It is about personal relationships as such. In every ritual man enters into a personal 
relationship with his fellows, with the cosmos, and with the divine. 

Ritual is not a purely intellectual problem—it is eminently practical and existential. Yer 
neither is it a merely “religious” question in the strict sense of the word. The theme of ritual is 
vital to an existential attitude, to human commitment in favor of the transformation of man 
in his multiple dimensions and, clearly, his social and political aspect. Men and populations 
will not be able to free themselves from enforced forms of living and from enslaving struc- 
tures (political, economic, cultural, and religious) if they do not find their own rituals, their 
own rhythms, and their own salvific liturgy. It is not, perhaps, by writing books, but neither 
is it by plunging headlong into a sort of blind struggle that a population finds its identity 


5 In relation to this, I introduced the idea of ecosopbia. 
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and its freedom. Man saves and frees himself by bringing about, re-presenting, putting into 
effect the ritual that gives meaning to the life of the individual and society. If the conquest 
of freedom is not converted into a salvific ritual, man becomes more and more entangled 
each time he attempts to break free from the nets that hold him prisoner—whether they be 
mental, economic, political, or spiritual nets. In short, the sense of worship lies at the very 
core of human existence. Worship can rightly be said to be that human activity by which man 
moves toward his liberation, wholeness, salvation, destiny . .. or however we choose to call it. 
To express this in the ancient words of the Tao-te Ching: 


When the path (740) disappears, virtue (ze) appears 
when virtue disappears, magnanimity (jez) appears 
when magnanimity disappears, justice (yi) appears 

when justice disappears, ritual (/;) appears. 


Barcelona, Christmas 1977 
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THE MEANING OF WORSHIP 


A Fairy Tale 


Once upon a time there was a Man. Unlike “primitive” man, this Man had lived consciously 
for thousands of years. He had survived the avatára of his history, and had all che data and 
riches of che world at his disposal; yet it seemed he did not have hope. He could no longer 
bear to look up. He remembered the meager success of every type of “progress” and the failure 
of all “humanisms” in liberating man from his inhumanity. Wars, revolutions, and violence 
had overwhelmed him and had solved nothing. All the sophisticated stratagems of human 
naiveté had long become tiresome and monotonous, and all the lofty conquests of the human 
spirit had proved incapable of satisfying even the most basic of human needs. And while the 
Man himself was “educated” and well-fed, millions died of hunger, victims of injustice. The 
Man experienced regret for this and felt himself falter; he doubted that the future could be 
endurable, found his present unbearable, and knew that his past was hopelessly lost to him. He 
was also aware that he could not bring back the past; yet even i£ he could, he knew well chat 
he would certainly not wish co live in it. He had built himself a complete vision of the world, 
which some would call ideology. He had contemplated everything; he had thought abour all 
that was imaginable and discovered the impotence of reason along with its justification. He 
could demonstrate the existence of God and equally disprove every piece of "evidence"; he 
could find life full of meaning, but also argue in favor of its senselessness. He could, through 
technology, imagine that he solved all his problems and, at che same time, prove that this 
was the greatest plague that had ever afflicted human existence. He began to perceive that 
so-called freedom and democracy were no more than an expression of human desperation to 
find the truth. His thinking began to waver. He sensed the fear that any kind of action would 
cause him; he tried avoiding ever examining the ultimate consequences of anything. Then 
finally, exhausted, he began to search for an icon, to sing, to dance, to gesticulate, and even 
something similar to a clumsily spoken prayer rose from his being. Very soon he fell asleep, 
or dead, or annihilated by forces that escaped his control. No one noticed his disappearance. 
And yet something had happened. 


The Starting Point: A Human Concern 


The more that modern Western man contemplates his situation, the more he appears 
disoriented with regard to the ultimate meaning of his life and his civilization. At the heart 
of this process is an acute crisis of ritual life, which is, ultimately, a crisis of symbols. This is 
a point on which even the most diverse thinkers agree. 

Do there exist at present symbols that remain intact for Western man? In which direc- 
tion must he look today for universal symbols? "God" has become factional; “Nation” 
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questionable; “Democracy” suspicious; “Power” ambiguous; “Progress” critical; “Goodness” 
relative, “Beauty” subjective, and "Truth" unattainable; "Capitalism" is a hateful word, and 
"Socialism" is no better, and so on. It is hardly surprising that the rituals in which symbols 
are experienced and represented also go adrift, or that in mainstream Christian churches 
the crisis of the liturgical celebration has a much deeper origin than the mere confusion 
deriving from the reformation of certain official texts for worship or the decision of Vatican 
II to allow che ancient retaining walls co crumble. Even so-called new religions encounter 
great difficulty in giving cultural expression to their beliefs, and this, in fact, may be one of 
the causes of the short-lived nature of many such movements. It is not possible to survive 
for long with purely intellectual intuitions. Mans intuitions are "tempiternal" in time and 
space and need tangible incarnations. He desires to associate his own body with that of his 
neighbor, here and now, in communion with a higher reality. Referring to a more ancient 
tradition, the Rá»záyara tells us that che demons are called asura because (aside from the 
etymological explanations given by scholars) they refused to join Varuni, the wife of Varuna 
and goddess of liquor; and the gods are called sura, because they accepted wine (surd) as a 
communion offering. Gods are festive beings and invite men to their celebrations; demons, 
on the other hand, are sad! In short, man cannor live without rituals. 

The interpretations of this fact may be varied. Some see it as a kind of liberation, a way 
to rid ourselves of an excessively ascetic mentality; others, however, fear that the cure may 
be worse chan the ailment. Some hope for a return to the roots of tradition, while others 
uphold the advantages of moving freely forward, unencumbered by che weight of the past. 


The Need for a New Beginning 


To those of the clergy, who are in immediate contact with the lives of the people, the 
problem becomes a serious concern. Yet, precisely because of its urgency, the directions chat 
they generally take—either left or right—do not cease to be positive or negative reactions 
in the face of a superficially judged status quo. Thus we obtain a series of reforms, mutations, 
embellishments, and aesthetic interventions that are well meant but, generally speaking, lack 
the foundation that could help us to be aware of the problem. It is not simply a question of 
making things work better or striving harder to achieve the desired results. The problem lies 
elsewhere and must, rather, be considered on a deeper level in its entirety. In Christian terms, 
we would simply say that we are in need of a metanoia, a radical conversion from our contrived 
and history-laden routines to a new beginning, in which the human being is not suffocated 
but rather in harmony with the cosmic and the divine. The fundamental nature that must 
characterize this attempt becomes clear: it involves listening (i.c., ob-audire: to listen means to 
obey) to the vaster reality of the universe, in which man is not alone. In traditional religious 
language this conversion means a critical, yet trusting, obedience to the Spirit chat constantly 
renews all things. In other words, the solution does not lie in discovering new techniques, 
or in being “creative” according to our models of creativity, but in preparing ourselves for a 
new innocence that allows us to celebrate life and is constantly renewed, enjoying it without 
being forced to repeat ourselves continually and with increasingly less enthusiasm. 

Scholars used to cite an ancient saying from the Proverbs, which says that God has made 
all chings for Himself (omnia propter semetipsum operatus est Dominus), just as the traditional 
Indian masters emphasized that the yoga did not exist for man, but vice versa. Perhaps all 
humanisms have begun to exhaust their potential.’ It is reasonable to suspect that this state 


! See my article (much debated in its day) “Christianity Is Not a Humanism,” Arbor 62 (February 
1951), which is included in the chapter "Beyond Humanism; in Humanismo y cruz (Madrid: Rialp, 
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of affairs is the high cost that Western civilization has had to pay for the prodigious successes 
of its rational power. We have neglected our human roots, and our lives have become impov- 
erished. Modern Western Man has centered his being on reason alone, and reason on mere 
rationality. We might say chat orthodoxies of every type have taken the place of orthopraxis, 
which embraces a great deal more, or that mere pofesis or every sort of activism has upset 
the delicate balance between action and contemplation, the material and the spiritual, the 
human and the divine. It is not now a question of going back on our tracks and replacing 
the modern anthropocentrisms with che old theocentrisms, since these were left behind and 
made obsolete che moment we acknowledged that everything must be filtered chrough our 
human categories. Rather than continuing here this criticism of modernity by developing 
and clarifying these opinions, however, let us consider the problem from a different angle. 
Bearing in mind all constructive criticisms and essays on the subject, we shall attempt here to 
integrate and harmonize the different fields represented by Western disciplines, together with 
the various contributions of other civilizations (and without overlooking primordial religions). 
I should, perhaps, apologize for this rather overly schematic presentation, although the rest 
of the book will probably explain in a little more depth what remains here in statu nascendi. 


The Central Point: A Cosmotheandric Problem 


For the purpose of introducing our subject, we begin with a description of what ritual 
represents; we then continue with a contemplation of the power of ritual symbolism, and 
conclude by discussing the meaning of liturgical action in the light of man’s religious experience. 


Phenomenology of Ritual 


Any ritual is first of all an act or an event. Ritual does not belong to the sphere of thought; 
it is neither a doctrine not an ideal entity, it does not relate exclusively to the domain of 
logos. It belongs, rather, to the field of mythos, of exterior and corporal manifestation. A good 
intention or a noble thought are not rituals. Ritual belongs to the sphere of incarnation, the 
visible, temporal, and spatial. A football match or a bullfight may be a ritual, but writing or 
reading a book can hardly be considered as such. 

The human being can be observed carrying out many kinds of actions. There is a certain 
continuity between the subjective intent of an act and its objective purpose. Man needs food 
and so he hunts, cultivates the land, and cooks. Yet there are certain gestures in which the 
outside observer cannot discern the congruence between the immediate purpose of an act 
and its remote intention. The observer perceives a hiatus that is not regarded in the same 
way by those who perform the ritual. The observer sees people eating, not because they are 
hungry but because they desire to receive the energy of God, or destroy the evil power of an 
enemy—a fact that is known only within the group since no outsider is allowed to share in 
this particular banquet. The observer discovers that the people dance not for the physical 
pleasure of letting themselves be carried away by the music but for the desire that the body 
also be transformed into music; he discovers a higher law through music or dance itself, chus 
imagining something similar to a transcendental intention that those who are outside the 
actual context in which the act is celebrated cannot easily recognize. The participant takes 
for granted or, more precisely, believes (unlike the observer) that the prayer can bring rain, 
the song appease the divinity, the blessing forgive sins, che sacred meal bestow grace, and 
so on. The believer knows for certain that there is a rift between the empirical act and its 


1963), 178-253; a quarter of a century later this takes on new, perhaps even more urgently valid, meaning. 
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invisible or transcendent objective, yet is equally convinced chat, in this particular context, 
the act he is performing is a possible means to achieving his purpose. 

In this first approach we have used the words “intention” (subjective) and “purpose” 
(objective); let me add straightaway that the aim of ritual is very particular. It is not a causal 
intention, as in most of the acts we perform. If I want an apple I will get ic from a tree or the 
market. IfI want a child I will try to generate the child wich a woman. But if I pray for a meal 
or perform the ashvamedha sacrifice to have a child, it is not for the purpose of substituting 
agricultural or biological causality with this ritual. The very essence of che magic lies in 
converting the special purpose of ritual into a causal intention. The magical act is effective if 
it is performed well—if the pin is properly stuck into the doll, in the right place and the right 
way, the man against whom the act is directed will automatically suffer the corresponding ills. 
We may assume that magic works with causality outside the physical field. Ritual does not. 
The fact that a rift exists, that the meal is believed to provide spiritual strength or the petitions 
of the prayer to be granted, introduces constitutive ambiguity and a range of possibilities 
pertaining to the very nature of ritual. Ritual interprets the transcendent in a transcendent 
way; it conceives alaukika upäya (to grasp the nonmundane), as Sayana writes in his classic 
comment on the Black Yajur Veda. l 

In short, ritual appears as an act by which man expresses, obtains, communicates, 
proposes, or carries out something that would not be produced in any other way. And yet 
not even the ritual act is able to fully achieve its purpose: it indicates, suggests, intimates, 
announces—it reveals by concealing. Simply put, we may say that half of the act remains 
permanently transcendent. The goal of the ritual act is to scale a mountain whose peaks are 
visible, yet without ever reaching the top—like Moses who led his people to the promised 
land but never entered himself. And on the rare occasions when ritual does produce the 
illuminating experience, the Taboric transformation, we have already transcended it. There 
is no room for two (the ego and its conscious reflection) on the mountaintop. “By the grace 
of God I am what Iam, St. Paul writes to the Corinthians,’ in a style similar to that of che 
Upanisad, abamasmi: “Yam.” 

For this reason, one of the characteristics of ritual is repetition. Not so much, or not 
merely, because it revives a primordial action that takes place in illo tempore, but also because 
no isolated ritual action can fully attain the transcendent. Man recommences his prayers 
and renews his vows, he worships, eats, dances, and meditates again, following a model of 
varying flexibility that seems to be conditioned by the very purpose of the action itself and 
not by someone's decision. 

The expression “once and for all,” used in certain special rituals (such as those of initia- 
tion, weddings and burials, and so on.) does not negate what we have said. First of all, chese 

. actions may be assumed to transcend time, thereby leading us to the far shore from which 
there is no return. Initiation causes something to be broken once and for all. A marriage is 
made in heaven but celebrated on earth, says a Hindi proverb, which corresponds to the 
evangelical saying, “What God has joined together let no man put asunder."* 

Nevertheless, as long as we live in time and space, ritual must keep its bond with the 
transcendent alive. A “second birth" lasts forever, and the marriage bond is believed to be 
permanent, yet the sacred character of a brahman can be lost and marriages can break up. 
Rituals are needed, therefore, to sustain our vital bond with transcendence. Every genuine 
commemoration is a sort of reactualization. If I do not live as a brahman, behave as a spouse, 


2 1 Cor 15:10. 
> BULÁ.I. 
* Mt 19:6. 
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or act as a priest, the ontic reality may be supplanted by a new ontological factor. The anni- 
versary of a coronation or a constitution, the celebration ofa victory, or the renewal of a vow 
is something greater chan che commemoration of a fact confined to the past: it reinforces 
and revives the present. 

To put it in the words of the Upanisad, the specific sphere of ritual is not that of the 
objects of the senses, neither chat of che concepts of the mind, nor that of the images of the 
will; it is that of the field of avyakta, che unmanifested, the invisible, che transcendent. As 
ic says in the Letter to the Hebrews,’ “He persevered because he saw Him who is Invisible,” 
referring to the greatest prophet of the Jewish testament. 

If all that existed were what the eye could see, or the will could desire, or the intellect could 
perceive, there would be no room in human life for ritual, except, perhaps, as a temporary 
precursor of that which is as yet unknown, unexplored, that which has still to be ratified by 
man’s reason. It could then be tolerated as the "prescientific" attitude of the ignorant, as che 
“religious” balm that soothes our ignorance, or as the first hesitant step toward knowledge, 
whether we choose to call it science or gnosis. 

Phenomenology may, of course, permeate the details of the different rituals and complete 
the picture we have given above, yet it cannot basically add much more, neither can it hazard 
any philosophical interpretation. 

This is what we will attempt to do now. 


Philosophy of Ritual as a Symbol 


Ritualism is the greatest enemy of the rite. Ritualism is no more than the mere preserva- 
tion ofthe outward appearance of ritual without the inner faith that inspired it—the inertia 
of rubrics without the quickening power of zigrics; the empty shell, the habit of holding onto 
a certain action even after it has lost its symbolic power. In other words, ritualism makes its 
appearance when we insist on performing a certain ritual despite the fact that we have since 
found another, more direct way to express what hitherto could only be effectively expressed 
through ritual. 

We have talked about ritual as an act chat extends far beyond the immediate purpose of 
the isolated action itself: che ritual of anointing the sick has a much broader purpose chan 
the mere sedative effect of the balm. In other words, the ritual is a symbolic act—an act, 
that is, that possesses a special power of symbolizing "that" which could not be symbolized 
in any other way. Now a symbol, unlike a sign, is not an epistemological signal, a quid pro 
quo, in relation to a recognized convention. A symbol is che manifestation of "that" which it 
alone can reveal. It is che symbol of symbolized reality, which appears in it alone. Our body 
is not our (whole) being, but neither is it a mere part of it, and yet it is the symbol of what 
we are—so much so (as we will discuss later) chat without our body we cannot talk about 
ourselves as we are. 

For the same reason, the symbol does not lie in the object alone nor in the subject; it is 
neither merely objective nor purely subjective. It is essentially a relationship; it represents a 
symbol only to those who regard it as such and those who, in this way, relate to it directly. This 
is why a symbol that has to be interpreted is no longer a symbol. The true symbol would be 
what enables us to interpret the former symbol (which is already made obsolete by this very 
fact). The symbol is good, as salt is good; yet if it loses its symbolic power, like salt losing its 
savor, “Wherewich shall it be salted?” Once the various symbolic acts of che mass, for example, 
fail to reveal their meaning to the people, they cease to be living symbols. Nevertheless, this 


5 Hcb 11:27. 
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concept should not be regarded in an individualistic manner. Symbols have a power that far 
transcends the individual's capacity for comprehension and acceptance. It is quite possible 
for the individual to feel inspired by the "charm" of a ritual that he does not fully grasp but 
that remains alive, nevertheless, in his vital environment. As we said earlier, in fact, a symbol 
does not allow itself to be interpreted, or to depend on an intermediary for explaining its 
meaning. To put it simply, we do not learn symbols, we open ourselves to them, rediscover 
ourselves in them, and by simply participating in them we are brought to che understanding 
of what they symbolize. The symbol is a mediator, not an intermediary. Ultimately, as we 
will see, we believe in symbols. 

This does not mean we are not in a condition to "learn" what the symbolic experience 
reveals to us. A symbol interpreted is no longer a symbol, yet as long as this mediation is able 
to touch the center of my being, I can still come into contact with it. 

Having established that the ritual is a symbolic act, if it is authentic (despite the fact 
that it may refer only to a very specific aspect of human life and be limited in both capacity 
and form), it concerns, ultimately, the very center of the human being. In other words, that 
is, every authentic ritual invariably expresses the ultimate dynamism of being that is in man. 
In the famous words of an Upanisad, "Not for their own sake are husband, wife or children, 
nor health, nor the world or the gods held dear, but for the sake of tman.” The authentic 
ritual is always adhyarmic; it refers to the ultimate mystery of existence without excluding 
or disregarding the penultimate passages of intermediate things. 


Theology of the Ritual Action 


I realize chat what I am about to say may appear as a simple idealization of the function 
of the ritual. We are so used to considering the past as belonging to the “primitive” and 
“undeveloped” that any interpretation of ancient culture may seem biased. I do not negate 
the dark aspects of the past, but if we study ancient documents we have to recognize a depth 
we are not accustomed to today. 

In and through the ritual, as we have said, man directs himself to transcendence, however 
he interprets it. 

Man cannot live without projecting himself toward that which he is yet to be—he cannot 
endure the pondus vitae without the propulsion that can help him bear the weight of a merely 
temporal existence with the hope of reaching, in one way or another, the transtemporal. Man 
is the animal that constantly aspires p/us ultra, both vertically and horizontally, in time and 
in space, and beyond his own limits by means of spiritual disciplines, art, politics, science, 
and so on. A more traditional way of expressing this tension is by talking of the desire for 
God, the scarch for happiness or the struggle for salvation, freedom, or wholeness, which 
arc innate to the heart of man. 

Since the early stages of almost all civilizations this thirst for transcendence, as we may 
call it, seems to have been related to an action, a sacred action— perhaps to sacrifice; certainly 
to the complexity of rituals through which the human being may be realized and achieve the 
“salvation” to which he aspires. This is the karmakanda of the Vedic religion, the sacrificial 
cults of the majority of traditions, of liturgy as it was lived in the first centuries of Christian 
history and as it is still defined today in the first constitution of Vatican II: the church exists 
for the liturgy that lives within it, since the precise aim of liturgy is the salvation of man 
and the entire universe. It is clear that this /eitourg/a (common action, activity of the people, 
public action) cannot be identified with an assortment of "sacred" celebrations. 


6 See the constitution Sacrosanctum concilium in che context of the other conciliar documents. 
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In all this, ic would seem chat chere is a second stage in most human traditions, more 
kairological than chronological, in which sacred actions are so interiorized that the decisive 
act becomes an act of the mind. There is a famous passage in che Vedas in which Yajnavalkya 
is asked with what he would perform the life-giving sacrifice if che necessary materials were 
not available. Wich milk, he replied, or with grass or water or another thing if che proposed 
substitute cannot be found. And if I had absolutely nothing, he added, I would still be able to 
perform the sacrifice with nothing but faith alone.’ Neither in Jerusalem, nor on Garizin .. * 

The process is very complex. We may, however, give at least one example in the evolution 
of che Western Christian world. 

This example dates back to around the thirteenth century, when explanations regarding 
the existence of God began to be considered as proof rather than mere efforts at demon- 
strating chat the existence of God is not contrary to reason. We might also relate it to the 
invention of printing, which occurred shortly afterward. I refer to the change, which took 
place toward the end of the Scholastic period, from the acknowledgment of the symbolic 
power of actions and images to the recognition of the intellectual power of rcason and ideas. 
Up until that time, what was believed to give salvation and happiness was active participation 
in the symbolic power of ritual, integrated in the community life of liturgical participation, 
and in the power of images. Now, after this change, we believe that what puts us in touch 
with the transcendent is the power of che mind, the light of reason, the idea, which is able to 
reach the heights of the divine. Even the existence of God may be proved; this implies chat 
the foundation of intellectual proof (ultimately, our intellect) is not only capable of reaching 
the transcendent, but is also somchow more powerful, given that it becomes the very basis 
of the proof. It is true that the scholars knew very well the difference between quoad se (for 
itself) and quoad nos (for us) yet, nevertheless, the organ of transcendence continues to be 
the intellect and not the praxis, the action, the ritual. It is hardly surprising that pandit, intel- 
lectuals, "enlightened" minds and "educated" people soon began to regard religious praxis 
as merely a concern of the uneducated masses; those who had knowledge did not need to 
perform sacrifices, or go to Mass, or belong to an institutionalized religion. In this type of 
mentality, religious practices are, for the most part, replaced by real knowledge, whether it 
be called sacred gnosis or secular science. And here begins the crisis of ritual, which falls to 
an order of secondary importance. Was it not written in John also that eternal life consists 
in knowing Him? Was not the Christian revolution, in fact, a reaction against the "elements 
of this world"? Was not the Protestant reform also a strong warning regarding the fact that 
we arc saved by "faith alone"? Has not the question of Christianity ^without religion" been 
seriously discussed in contemporary Catholic environments? Am I, then, once again defending 
primitive religiosity and the worship of trees, rivers, and rocks? Am I interceding in favor 
of astrology and polytheism? Am I rejecting reason and invoking the return of Dionysus? 

Iam neither for che “tonal” nor the “nagual”? We are contemplating the nature of the 
ritual act, and I would venture to say that mere unilateral reactions in favor of rationality 
or irrationality do not solve the problem, which is due not only or mainly to the partiality 
of extreme positions, but to the very fact that the question of ritual eludes this dialectical 

presentation. Dialectics belong to the sphere of rational /égos, and to it alone; ritual does 
not. The most appropriate way to deal with ritual, therefore, cannot be exclusively dialectical, 


? See SB XL.3.1.2-4. 
* See Jn 4:21. 


° Two terms referring to che yaqui wisdom revealed in the works of Carlos Castañeda. See, for 
example, Tales of Power (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1974), 103ff. 
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unless we consider that che nature of reality as a whole is dialectic, which would be, at the 
very least, an unjustified extrapolation. 

Whatever the nature of reality, we may begin with a negative criticism of modern intel- 
lectualism and then proceed with a more positive defense of the ritual. 

After the collapse of so-called German idealism and the devastating experience of Western 
Man in the last two world wars (despite the predominant role given to rationality), it does 
not seem strange to proclaim the philosophical theory that human reason has no salvific 
power, and that rationality alone cannor, de facto, solve the human situation. 

We could equally claim (basing on the assumption that transcendence may contribute to 
the liberation of the human being) that the very concept of transcendence itself is a contra- 
diction in terms: it denies what it states. If transcendence is a concept, then (at least in the 
measure in which I conceive it) it is not beyond my power of conception, and therefore it is 
not transcendent. The realm of transcendence may be out of my reach—or out of reach of 
my body or, at times, of my will—but it is not beyond the power of my mind, which speaks 
and presumes to conceive of it. We may make all the subtle distinctions we like between 
essence and existence, or whatever else, but the fact still remains that, in che measure in 
which we presume to have a concept of transcendence, this same concept is responsible for 
its destruction, at least from a noetic point of view. 

So now we have prepared the ground for the defense of the ritual action. I do not intend 
to advocate the return of an irremediably lost innocence, or to say that we must fall into a 
state of trance or dedicate ourselves to that which could only appear to us as superstition. 
I spoke at the beginning about a new innocence, not a contrived effort to regain primitive 
innocence. The tree of the science of good and evil has spread its roots everywhere throughout 
our human land, and cannot be uprooted without destroying us. Moreover, as che Katha- 
upanisad says: this tree is upside-down; it has its roots in the sky and bears its fruit on the 
earth.'? This, in fact, is not only our human condition—it is the very structure of reality as a 
whole. The felix culpa of the Easter liturgy is far more than mere post factum consolation—it 
is the declaration of what took place on Golgotha and continues in us today. It is more than 
a mere accident of reality, it is something in which the three worlds are all deeply involved. 
The same could be said in relation, for example, to the Vedic sacrifice. 

What I suggest is a rediscovery of the central position and function of worship as an 
integral human activity through which man is able to approach the transcendent, discover the 
value of life, and contribute to the construction, reconstruction, redemption, or re-creation of 
the world. Worship is not an escape, through the pretext of celebration, from human affairs. 
True liturgy is not a balm to soothe man’s ailments, or a convenient psychological channel 
for draining away all our violent tendencies, frustrations, and unfulfilled desires. Rituals 
might very well perform this function of restoring psycho-physical balance. Modern man, 
in fact, is now beginning to find out that the ancient religions were not, after all, so very 
“primitive” with their continual rituals and celebrations. Ritual was the way to give form 
to the humanum and channel che needs of man. But, I repeat, all this is secondary. It is no 
more than the consequence of the nature and the very function of ritual. If it were celebrated 
only for its beneficial sociological or psychological effects it would be both unauthentic and 
ineffective. In saying this I am attempting to overcome a closed and narrow concept of the 
ritual, which we will come back to later. 

The function of the ritual cannot be restored if we lose sight of its central claim to che 
configuration of the life of man and that of the entire cosmos. Lokasamgraba, the conservation 


V See KarbU VI.1. 
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of the world, was a classic expression of Indian spirituality according to the Bhagavad-gita.!! 
Ritual is neither rubrics, that is, ceremonies, nor zigrics, that is, ideas, however important 
these two components may be; it is anthropogenesis, or better, cosmotheandrogenesis, che 
co-operation of man with the world and with the gods in the genesis and maintenance 
of toral reality. Man must reform himself and, in a certain sense, all reality through this 
integral action in which all his potential is involved. The ritual is the orchopraxy through 
which man contributes co maintaining the whole of reality. Any reduction of its significance 
not only minimizes the ritual but deforms its meaning. "Cosmic liturgy" is originally not 
a modern term but a revered and traditional expression of the forefathers of the church.” 
A cathedral or a temple is not built for personal satisfaction or that of a chosen few. Each 
individual sanctuary represents the entire universe, and the action performed within it 
concerns the progress of the whole cosmos; it is the place where gods, men, and the world 
meet so that each may do what they must to prevent this reality from plummeting into 
chaos and oblivion. Every temple is a constituent of total rcality, a place of co-operation 
with the laws that govern real life. Perhaps the situation in the world today appears so dark 
because of the absentecism of many from the House of God and tbe People. Gods alone 
are as powerless as Men alone without the collaboration of the Divine and the participa- 
tion of Matter. The reconstruction of the body of the divine is a commonplace in Indian 
spirituality," as is che edification of the body of Christ in biblical Christianity," as long 
as God is all in all. "Sacrifice is Man” said the Satapatha-brabmana, centuries before 
the sacrificial liturgical words of Pilate: “Ecce bomo!" 

The ancient liturgies were not designed to bring comfort or rest to man so that he 
might work better, but exactly che opposite: man worked to build the cathedral, but lived 
to celebrate creation. Liturgy is not a mere appendix of man’s life, just as che churches 
of Christian Europe were not built in just any vacant corner of the city. If today we find 
ourselves facing a crisis, it has nothing to do with the techniques of worship or the methods 
of celebration—it is a crisis of life itself. If the altar is not the center of the world, there is 
little sense in liturgical revival. 

We should not, of course, underestimate the dangers of unrestrained clericalism, faralism, 
and totalitarianism, or those of superstition and dictatorships of any kind. The signs of our 
times seem, however, to be proclaiming loudly chat, without an integration of life, individual 
and collective schizophrenia can crush and destroy the human race itself. The problem of 
worship must be faced on this level. Everything else undermines the question and becomes 
no more than ritualistic entertainment. 

If we seck to direct our lives as devotional beings, we might ask the American Indian 
tradition what the purpose is of the Sun Dance—or Indian theology the meaning of ///4, the 
whole creation conceived as a game by and for the Lord. We might ask the Christian tradi- 
tion why it focuses the full meaning of life and cosmic existence on the Eucharist. We can 


! See BG IIL25. 

7. See, for example, the work of Hans Urs von Balthasar on Maximus the Confessor, Kosmische 
Liturgie (Einsiedeln: Johannes, 1961). 

P See, for example, the many writings translated in my work The Vedic Experience: Mantrama- 
ajari—An Anthology of the Vedas for Modern Man and Contemporary Celebration (Berkeley-London 
1977; Pondicherry 1983; Delhi 1989, 1994, 1997, 2001). 

M Sce, for example, Eph 4:12, etc. 

5 Sec 1 Cor 15:28. 

lé SB 1.3.2.1. 

7 Jn 19:5. 
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meditate on Buddhist illumination for the liberation of the three worlds, or we can reflect on 
socialistic man, who concentrates all his public and private efforts to build a more humane 
society. To be explicit, moreover, we might have questioned the economists and politicians 
at Bretton Woods, in July 1944, in those distressing circumstances in which the outcome of 
the Second World War was already clear and those responsible began to face che problem not 
of how to win a battle but of how to rebuild a world, and set about creating institutions for 
the purpose. Through our questions we would discover chat it was all part of a great secular 
ritual prompted by a reaction against the total profanation of humankind to the advantage 
of the elect race proclaimed by Nazi ideology. 

In saying this, as I pointed out earlier, I may be extending the concept of ritual to include 
human activities that, in the Western world, are not and have not normally been considered 
as rituals, such as services (medical, political, intellectual, and so on), affective relationships 
(filial, spousal, friendships, and so on), artistic expression in all fields, and so on. All these 
activities may also contribute co upholding the world and be true to the description of ritual 
we have given. And I would venture to say, in fact, chat these secular actions should also be 
regarded as possible ritual activities. 

Three observations are relevant here. First, for the purpose of learning the meaning ofa 
word we may, a priori, depart from our previous understanding of the meaning in its usual 
context. In this case, of course, I am extrapolating from the use of the word ritual to cover 
all che activities given above. We could also, however, proceed with an a posteriori analysis 
of the function ofa thing or the implications ofa word in order to obtain an understanding 
that may also be applied beyond our cultural sphere and our particular dialect. In such case, 
I would be justified in defining as ritual the many secular activities carried out in che unshak- 
able conviction that they fulfill the same function as ancient rituals. I do not claim that any 
type of secular activity is automatically a ritual. What I am saying is that the secular is not 
opposed to the sacred (as is the profane) and that ritual, being a human existential, varies 
with che human process. 

Second, religious historians, anthropologists, and other scholars are so used to analyzing 
sacred rituals and studying them in the context of past or remote cultures only that they 
are reluctant to consider the possibility of secular rituals and a modern society laden with 
ritual celebrations. This does not mean that every modern ritual is genuine, or likewise chat 
any ancient ritual is acceptable. Perhaps vertical transcendence, which the latter tends to 
overemphasize, may be corrected and completed by horizontal transcendence, which the 
former tends to accentuate. 

Third, I am not adulterating the meaning of the ritual but rather restoring perspective 
to the fact char, in traditional language, whatever we do is done for the glory of God, chat 
whatever we undertake is for something more than ourselves and that we recognize the 
existence of che mystery in all human activities. Not every affective relationship, not every 
medical service or every work of art is automatically a ritual (nothing, in fact, is automati- 
cally a ritual), but only thosc actions that in some way or another transcend the intention 
of personal usefulness or egotistical pleasure and aim to contribute to the well-being of che 
world. The sincere blessing of a meal may become a real symbol of community, comrade- 
ship, and communion. The cathedral (of Cologne) was built by both the stonecutter and 
the architect, as the famous anecdote says.'* 


À" “Whar are you doing?" asked the master to three stonecutters working on a building site. "Can't 
you see?” answered the first; “I"m cutting stone with the sweat of my brow.” “I am working to earn my 
family's keep,” replied che second. “I am building a cathedral,” was the third reply. 
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The Point of Arrival: A Contemporary Religious Attitude 


Until fairly recently Christian religious life, Christian ritual, appeared (and still does in 
many places) as a curious and peculiar combination of the old and the new. 

Old: Many populations perform a series of somewhat anachronistic acts: days of abstinence 
once a week, ritual water for initiation, oil for che sick, and above all, the reenactment (even 
bloodless) of the blood sacrifice. Many populations kneel before statues and monstrances, 
kiss sacred objects and the hands of their priests, place incense and candles before paintings of 
saints or deities, clothe their ministers in ancient robes, form processions, go on pilgrimages, 
venerate sacred places and icons, formulate prayers for every possible human activity, make 
vows, follow their own calendars, form their own religious brotherhoods or groups, and so on. 

New: Modern-day believers are not only present in alll activities of political, educational, 
scientific, and industrial life, bur they have also become leaders who are completely involved 
in achieving merely temporal goals. They live, smoke, and dress like others, they do not 
appear to have any special personal moral code, they have made such subtle and sophisticated 
distinctions in their doctrines and practices in the course of the centuries that their God is 
barely defined; their so-called sacrifice does not appear as such; their sacraments seem to 
be merely occasions for social gatherings, their meetings are lacking disciplina arcani, open 
to all and without a language of their own, and their relationships are generally the same as 
chose of normal citizens. They may be in favor of peace, but thcy pay taxes for armaments 
and make profits by investing in construction or commerce; they may protest against divorce, 
abortion, and euthanasia, but they quickly tend to virtually abandon all resistance and accept 
the spirit of the times like their contemporaries. Once antiliberals par excellence, they have 
now become the true liberals with regard to the sin of consumerism. 

It is not surprising that there is life and tension, but also disorientation and crisis, within 
many communities. 

It is obvious that there is a historical reason behind these tensions. The so-called believers 
are also the product of their age. When slavery was accepted, the majority of Christians allowed 
it; when sexual discrimination and wars were a reality, few condemned them; when religion 
took on ascetic or monastic forms, the believers followed the same rules. And yet the saints 
and prophets—those who came before and those who came after other groups—have not 
ceased to urge Christians to pursue higher priorities. They have always felt the tension of not 
being of this world and yet being in it. And so, if this idea reaches its extreme consequences 
it will probably produce the “I die because I do not die” effect of certain mystics, or declared 
schizophrenia, which is repressed only when one ceases to be logically consequent. How can 
one follow a sacred vocation in a profane world? Ritual may provide the answer. The ritual is 
celebrated in this world and is wholly ricual with its worldly components, yet it is not of this 
world, It represents a sort of response to a higher petition, participation in a transcendent 
sphere, vocation, destination, vision, or however we choose to call it. 

My thesis is relatively simple to formulate, though it is much more difficult to develop. 
It regards the very central character of the ritual and its importance in the life of a living 
tradition. In a pluralist world, it is not so much a problem of doctrinal orthodoxy as of ritual 
orthopraxy. Mutatis mutandis, the question regards humanity in general, which should not 
place too much emphasis on secking monolithic doctrinal unity, neither a common opinion 
regarding fundamental matters, since, to begin with, determining what is and what is not 
fundamental is a problem in itself. In other words, people are not united by common opin- 
ions but by common goals. To have religion you need neither an ideology nor a “revelation.” 
Human unity is, rather, an existential, which is expressed in ritual actions rather than ideas. 
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The various religions react positively when faced with a group of symbols because they are 
central to their life and celebrate the cosmotheandric liturgy surrounding the mystery; they 
reactualize the mystery of existence, of death and life. The basic problem does not lie in 
discussing possible interpretations, but in the continuity of what symbols mean. 

I take it as accepted that all that exists in human life is not /ogos. I suspect that most of the 
“theology” of the last chousand years of Christian history has fallen into the cryptoheresy of 
subordinationism; the Spirit has been subordinated to /ogos, the Word has taken the upper 
hand (language, reason, intelligibility), eclipsing the Spirit (and eclipsing, I would add, 
"gesture; “life,” and "experience"). 

It would be excessive to attempt to deal here with these enormous problems. I will limit 
myself, therefore, to giving a few incomplete indications regarding ritual in preparation for 
our central cheme of the relationship between worship and secularity. 


Nine Satras 
Ritual Is Symbolic Rather Than Doctrinal 


Any discussion on ritual should avoid getting caught in the mirage of intellectual 
interpretations. Every ritual, as a symbolic act, is polysemic by nature. Even though we have 
the right co seek the philosophical conjectures of a given ritual, its existence and its func- 
tion are only slightly connected with their intellectual backup. Theological discussions on 
transubstantiation, for example, have very little to do with the devotional celebration of the 
Eucharist. This has an existential reality and a function that do not depend totally on the 
theological hypothesis, whatever it may be, which seeks to render it intelligible. Rituals have 
a life of their own. They produce knowledge before they themselves are produced by the same 
knowledge, as St. Thomas Aquinas pointed out. 

In contrast with intellectual understanding, the symbolic experience may be supported 
and completed with an o» or an amen, a darían or some kind of human assistance. Even 
admitting that the ancient innocence was better, the movement is irreversible and it would 
be immoral to prevent it. A single amen may have more entitative power in a Jewish, Greek, 
or Latin ritual than a dozen intellectual acts, but it loses all its meaning when one desires to 
know why it is said but cannot find the answer. With all its shades of meaning in a Scholastic 
context, a ritual is first of all an actus hominis, inseparable from an actus humanus. 


Ritual Cannot Be Consciously or Voluntarily Created, 
and if It Is Manipulated It Degenerates into Ritualism 


Every rice has its own ontonomy, an inner cohesion and a structure that make it indepen- 
dent from any heteronomous imposition. The rite has its roots in the archaic prehistory of 
man: it is an expression of something that belongs to the human race. We could, of course, 
provide a theological, mythical, or mystical explanation for this, but it would be the same 
thing. Whether it be conveyed by a god or the emissary of a god, whether it be the product 
of the most profound archetypes of the unconscious or the fruit of a myth, every authentic 
ritual transcends the will of the individual and resists the dictates of an extraneous god; it 
has its own ontonomy. Man may stop drinking soma or eating the body of Christ, but it is 
not so easy to abolish every rite centered on eating or the symbolic power of food. The rite is 
essentially a partaking, a sharing in something greater than ourselves, and any manipulative 
intervention in this petition from which the raison d'étre of the rite derives would auto- 
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matically transform it into magic, even though it may continue to be genuine for those who 
perceive no manipulation. The rite assumes the existence of faith. Ifa dog were to eat the 
consecrated host, St. Thomas Aquinas tells us, it would not be receiving the body of Christ. 


Rituals Arise When a Group of Favorable Circumstances Is Formed 


If rituals are che integrating forms of man's journey toward transcendence, the birth of 
a new rite—both because it represents a new goal and because it answers a new call from 
beyond (or however this may be perceived) —is a natural process. As a result of an opening up 
of the Mystery, or to the Mystery, new forms of ritual action may arise. Generally speaking, 
these rites are born as corrections or modifications of ancient rites. 

It might be affirmed, for example, that giving thanks is a fundamental human attitude. 
Man feels the need to respond with gratitude to the experience of what is given freely and 
discovers chat what is given is not the ultimate gift, causing him to open up to something 
beyond. This gratitude, therefore, may take on as many forms as the means of expression we 
find to manifest them—and we only genuinely express ourselves in response to that which 
affects us. Everything depends on how open we are to these impressions and how free and 
genuine our expressions are. 

The origin of the Eucharist offers a clear paradigm. Jesus did not plan anything. He 
desired to celebrate what he predicted would be his last Passover supper with his disciples; 
he was troubled in the face of death, he had no other way out, and having loved his "friends" 
until the “end,” he completed the Jewish commemoration of deliverance by sacrificing his 
own life, symbolized in the breaking of the bread and sharing of the wine. 


Rejecting a Rite Because We Do Not Understand Its Meaning 
Is as Unacceptable as Preserving It Because We Do 


Only the innocence of the myth in which we are living can open the door to the world 
of ritual. To confuse this with a rational manifestation of the sacred would be to minimize 
the nature of man and warp the nature of the sacred. A rite is not the transferring of the 
action to an intellectual content; it is not the staging of a “script” bur, rather, the performing 
of a given group of actions that may also follow the celebration itself, according to a prees- 
tablished schema, and even be placed in certain rubrics. Wishing a friend “Good morning” 
or “Happy birthday" may be as much of a ritual as “el buen día nos dé Dios"; or as a barak, a 
blessing chat expresses my sincerest wishes, which I myself am only able to transmit through 
a rirual greeting or blessing. Neither do I fully comprehend what I am doing. I know that I 
am blessing, chat I am blessing a friend, that friendship is unfathomable and that my wishes 
arc infinite. Every rite comes before its interpretation: “Am Anfang war die Tat? 

Ritual has meaning, yet it does not necessarily have to reveal its meaning. It has an inten- 
tion, it sets us in a certain direction and we perceive it, but no rite can be fully understood 
without being destroyed. If we could explain a ritual we would destroy it. If we could discover 
its meaning, this meaning would be more powerful than the ritual itself, making it obsolete. 
The wise man who knows the meaning of sacrifice, says an Upanisad, will not light the fire. 
There is no sacrament in heaven. This is the danger of all Gnostic spiritualism for which 
tantra and the resurrection of the flesh are bold remedies. If the flesh is resurrected, there 
will be rituals even in the New Earth, as the book of Revelation tells us. 


? “In the beginning was action" (Goethe). 
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Celebrating a Ritual Involves Consciously Succumbing to Its Charm 


I say “consciously,” which implies “freely,” rather than “willingly,” to avoid the forced 
attitude of wanting to “willingly” accept a rite. I defend neither blind submission to tradi- 
tion nor rebellion against it. Our relationship with a living ritual is something given and 
freely received, but not to the extent that it can be controlled ac will—which would be che 
beginning of magic. Western scientific civilization is not accustomed to dealing with such 
“exiscentials,” and we often lack not only methods of clarification but also means of expression. 

We accept a ritual not because it has always been ordained or transmitted that we do so, 
but because we perceive its attraction. We partake of its dynamism—and ic is not enough, 
obviously, co sit and think about it; we have to take part in the dance, the prayer, the action— 
the rite. Mere epistemology cannot help us to understand a rite: we have to experience it. We 
must actually be there, free and fully present, with open minds and hearts, for the rite to be 
real to us. And it is not a question of irrationalism or voluntarism, but rather acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that we are not only intellect. It involves, moreover, being aware of the very 
foundation of our intellect, the skambha or supporting pillar on which our understanding rests. 


Without Ritual There Is No Living Tradition 


What makes a tradition is not the continuity of its ideas, which change, sometimes 
considerably, but the ritual handing down from generation to generation and transmitting 
from place to place of the values, treasures, secrets, and legends—the mystery of that particular 
tradition. The origin of the word tradition is tradere (from trans-dare), which means to hand 
over something that is greater than ourselves, that transcends us and that cannot be managed 
or fulfilled by us alone, and this is why we transmit it. Without ritual a population, civiliza- 
tion, or religion cannot exist; we cannot enjoy that continuity that presumes something more 
than physical proximity or intellectual approval. No monarchy, republic, corporation, or 
family can continue in space and time without an act that renews the transmission of power, 
life, or myth. There must be something like water, prayer, the laying on of hands, fire, or the 
Holy Spirit for continuity to be established. If Israel wants to survive, either Esau or Jacob 
must receive the blessing. We may discuss the essence or meaning of priesthood, but such can 
only be transmitted through a ritual act. Is not modern education a form of ritual when its 
purpose is truly to transmit and increase the wealth, information, and arts of a given civiliza- 
tion? The genuine transmission of culture is a ritual act, and not a mere intellectual exercise. 


There Is No Reason Why the Sacred Character Inherent to 
Every Ritual Should Be Detrimental to Its Secularity 


Living rituals have always been close to human life. They are by no means profane acts, 
alchough they are generally secular, as the celebrations that accompany them still demonstrate 
today. Rituals are usually public, festive, and integrated in the everyday life of the people. 
The wedding is a festivity, ordination and baptism are public celebrations, and the funeral is 
frequently followed by a banquet. Christian liturgies are, by rights, celebrated in the context 
of a holy day or period. The proliferation of private masses was an example of the abandoning 
of the secular and sociological aspects of the ritual. 

The urgent need today in a Christian context is, for example, to turn the consecrated 
bread into real bread, liturgical peace into political peace, the worship of the Creator into 
respect for creation, the praying Christian community into a genuine human fraternity. 
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Celebrating the Eucharist is a responsibility. We may find that we are obliged to leave it 
unfinished and go first to minister to the poor, or conclude ic in the town hall, the jail or the 
ghetto, or by taking part in the many processions held in honor of the saints named Justice, 
Peace, Indiscrimination, Tolerance, Food, Simplicity, Mary, and so on. 

In short, man is a ritual being, since it is through ritual chat he reaches the ultimate 
purpose of his existence: to be fully man, to be so pure as to become a pure nullity or, simply, 
to become happy, to feel saved and free . . . to become God. 

The ritual is naturally action, praxis, karman, which requires participation and involve- 
ment, but it is an orthopraxy motivated by devotion, love, bhakti, and steeped in knowledge, 
awareness, jidna, wisdom. Marginal rituals and peripheral cults, if they lose contact with 
the center, are as inadequate as scientific ideas or romantic ideas. The act of worship, in the 
sense of adoration, /atria, is essential to the human being, representing his dynamic drive 
coward the Mystery. 

The primordial ritual we are seeking must recompose all the fragments of our universe. 


The Secular Nature of the Rite Demands 
That We Believe in Its Meaning 


The genuine rite is neither exclusively objective nor merely subjective. Expressed in 
tradicional Christian terms, we could say that the opus operatum (the intrinsic action of the 
sacrament) is opus operantis Dei (the action of a power superior to the human being), which 
is generally produced through faith (cum fondamento in re, according to Christian nomencla- 
cure itself). The effectiveness of the rite, however, is not that of "efficient causality" —which 
would be idolatry. 


The Rite Demands Compliance with Its Rules, 
Yet It Does Not Depend on Them 


The rice is effective, yet its effectiveness is not automatic. The same “canon law" distin- 
guishes che validity and the legitimacy of a rite. Grace is another mysterious word used by 
several traditions. Grace sets certain conditions, but these are not che cause of its effective- 
ness. Obedience to the rules of the rite is also not indispensible. The word “grace” that we 
have mencioned connotes freedom. 
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WORSHIP AND SECULARITY 


Having outlined the general problem of worship and several of its anthropological 
aspects, let us now tackle the specific question of the meaning of worship to secular man. 


The Problem 


No mathematician would attempt to solve a lincar equation with three unknowns. 
Theologians rarely agree on the actual definition of worship (in the New Testament alone 
there are over thirty different expressions of che concept), while philosophers are endlessly 
discussing the meaning of secudarity, and even more so, its value. And here we wish to relate 
these two factors, which are already problematic in themselves, with the aim of developing 
the even more fragile concept of secularity and worship. Life, however, is not ruled with 
mathematical laws, and perhaps the effort of explaining z might help us to discover a more 
exact value for x and y. 

The possibility of such an undertaking is essentially based on the fact chat all things in this 
world are interrelated and that living beings themselves are no more than relationships. If this 
be so, the study of a particular relationship may throw light on the two words that are almost 
at the point of perishing for having been separated and considered as being incompatible. 

Only worship can prevent secularity from becoming something inhuman, and only che 
latter can save worship from meaninglessness. 

If worship possesses a value that is universal and not merely bound to a particular form 
of devotion or religion—if, in other words, it is a constitutive human dimension—it must 
also have meaning for a secularized civilization. This is the meaning we must find, or go back 
to elaborating, if necessary. 

If secularity, for better or worse, exists as a historical situation (at least for a large segment 
of humanity) it must necessarily confront one of the most widespread cultural phenomena 
of all times: worship. 

To put it briefly, today the encounter and possible conflict between these two factors 
is inevitable. 

We must be aware of the risk involved in this encounter and dialogue: that the theology 
of worship may seek to eliminate or excommunicate secularity, regarding it as the major evil 
that threatens man, or that secularism attempt to do away with worship as the residue of an 
age that is dead and buried. Yet I repeat, this dialogue is vital and, consequently, extremely 
risky for both parties. 

Since this problem is so vast, however, I shall examine just a few of the aspects regarding 
the question of the relationship between the two words. 

We focus on the problem from three different perspectives. The first is methodological. 
This shows us that a merely pragmatic approach is basically insufficient in this case, and that 
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we must discover, in what we have called "the symbolic difference; che criteria that must be 
applied if we are to do justice to the problem itself. In so doing, however, the nature of our 
problem will lead us co understand that a vital question (such as that of worship in a secular 
age) cannot be “planned” or postulated by any purely rational method. We must give room 
to the Spirit, allowing growth and inspiration. The sphere of freedom must be truly free, 
and no amount of philosophical or theological speculation, however necessary it may be, is 
enough to explain or uphold a spontaneous and vital human situation. 

The second perspective (chapter 17) is philosophical. With che aid of a more universal 
schema, which we consider not only valid but also effective and that violates neither the facts 
nor the theories, we attempt to apply a certain clarity to the gencral problem of worship, 
based on the information gathered from the history of religions. We do not, however, dwell 
on details. The anthropological and philosophical categories of heteronomy, autonomy, and 
ontonomy help us, in chapter 17, to lay the foundations for a possible theology of worship 
in a secular age. 

The third perspective (chapter 18) is theological, taking the term "theology" in a broad 
and universal sense. We focus mainly on che Western and Christian retrospective, since it 
is in chis historical and geographical area that the problem is exacerbated the most. In this 
chapter we develop the principle of “complementarity” with its corollary of “universality 
and rangibility" These categories help us to understand and show us a way that may well 
bring us to a fruitful balance between theory and practice. In the last section of chapter 18 
we attempt to develop the various structures in which authentic worship could take shape 
and blossom in our age. 

What gives unity to this study is basically our commitment in establishing an integral 
anthropology. It is an attempt to demonstrate the liturgical nature of man, while showing 
that worship is an essential human dimension. At the same time, we recognize that secularity 
is an important phenomenon of our century, a phenomenon that, from now on, is destined 
to accompany the growth of human consciousness. 

Today, those who are not open to secularity cannot hope to fully realize cheir humanity, 
at least not according to the needs of our century. On the other hand, it is not possible for 
man to exist without worship. These two elements, however, secularity and worship, have 
been regarded as totally incompatible. Our aim is to consider their reconciliation without 
offering a general theory but seeking, rather, to clarify the tangible (and, therefore, more 
universal) aspects of the problem. 

This anchropological basis is also the reason we concentrate less on the sociological aspects 
of the question. Not because we consider them irrelevant, but rather because we regard the 
social aspect of man as an integral part of the human being as a person. Throughout this essay 
we maintain the basic distinction between the individual and the person. 

While “individual” is contraposed to “society,” "person" is not. It is easy to understand 
that, as a reaction to the individualistic attitude adopted in the face of a great many problems, 
contemporary writers tend to emphasize the sociological factors involved. This dichotomy 
between individual and society, however, is not necessary from the standpoint of integral 
anthropology, which considers man not as an individual but as a person, and contemplates 

society not as a group of individuals but as the natural and personal field of human interaction. 

An individual is a practical, pragmatic, and artificial abstraction. The concept of “indi- 
vidual” appears when we have interrupted the vital relationships of a human being and reduced 
him to something that can be grasped and manipulated, to a body, or what some cultures 
would call the mere body. A person, on the other hand, does not end at his fingertips and 
cannot be reduced to mere brute matter. A person is real, alive, and present in a collection 
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of relationships that intersect at a given center, which we may call personality (but which is 
by no means synonymous with person). An individual may have a number and even a weight, 
but a person cannot.' 

An individual is a separate entity, which maintains an intrinsic or democratic relation- 
ship with society, while person and society are not antagonistic. Each person is society and 
must be attributed the complete range of personal pronouns. 

Nevertheless, when we speak of worship and relate it to the human person, we must 
bear in mind chat we are not defending an individualistic idea of worship and we are not 
presenting a merely collectivistic notion. Worship is a human value and, as such, a personal 
value; consequently, it cannot be considered either as a purely individual or an exclusively 
collective phenomenon. 

This essay also aims to provide a contribution to the comparative study of religions, in 
the sense not of a "confrontation of religions" but, rather, the clarification of one or several 
religious problems, with the aid of a number of religious traditions. At the same time, I do 
not deny that a certain way of regarding a problem is itself part of the same problem. 

The extremely concise nature of this study will justify and, I hope, excuse che almost 
total lack of nores and references. 


Worship 


The equivalent of the English word worship is not easily found in other European 
languages. Cult is perhaps its most appropriate synonym. All che other words of Latin or 
German origin have a much narrower meaning. 

The term worship is extremely broad and includes a certain number of actions that today 
probably mean little to us. Thus, while prayer and meditation have retained their importance, 
other worship, such as propitiation or supplication, have lost a large part of their primitive 
meaning. 

Etymologically the word comes from weorp, or “worth,” in the sense of esteem, honor. 
From here it took on the meanings of importance, respect, dignity (cf. che German Würde). 
Since its origins the word has always had religious connotations: veneration of a force consid- 
ered divine, reverence toward a superior being, adoration, and so on. It is significant that 
the etymological (and probably earliest) meaning of worth is “economic value”—the price 
of something. We express our respect for someone, therefore, or pay them reverent homage 
because we have discovered that for us the object of our worship holds value. 

Many definitions of worship have been offered, yet this word is actually a general cerm 
that covers over a dozen quite different human attitudes. 

Since our intention here is not to analyze the various forms of worship, we will merely 
point out che meaning of general terms like rite, service, religion, mercy, and piety, along 
with more specific terms such as sacrifice, prayer, adoration, reverence, devotion, invocation, 
aspiration, homage, supplication, rogation, intercession, prayer, petition, oblation, libation, 
thanksgiving, praise, veneration, consecration, anointing, impetration, meditation, surrender, 
contemplation and love. So as not to forget the complexity of our subject we should also 
bear in mind that, according to Scholastic theology, the sacrifice of Mass with its four 
clements— Communion, sacrifice, Eucharist, and memorial—has five effects, which are 


! See my article “Singularity and Individuality: The Double Principle of Individuation;" in Revue 
Internationale de Philosophie 29, no. 111-112 (1975): 141-66, in which I attempt to show that the 
uniqueness of the human being is radically different from the singularity of material entities. 
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adoration (latreia), thanksgiving (eucharistia), prayer (impetratio), forgiveness (propitiatio), 
and satisfaction (satisfactio). 

For the word worship to include all chis group of phenomena it is clearly a very broad 
concept. However, if we look briefly at the terms listed above we can see that chey all have 
practically the same basic structure: a personal act through which the person comes into 
contact with something or someone transcendent and superior in order to give or receive 
something material or spiritual. 

In an attempt to sum up widely different opinions and views, I would venture to define 
worship as the ultimate expression of a belief. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
worship is every human action that symbolizes a belief. To be even more precise, in fact, I 
would qualify worship as every symbolic act resulting from a particular belief. 

The word expression is intended here as meaning an action performed by the person 
engaged in worship. Now, if the act symbolizing belief is considered an act of the intellect, 
worship will cake on an intellectual form and, in this way, will be related to acts of concen- 
tration, meditation, gratitude, sincerity, and suchlike. If the symbolic act is of the will or che 
heart, then worship will be associated with such acts as devotion, surrender, love, and praise. 
If man's actions are regarded as the most sincere expression of his beliefs, then worship will be 
manifested in festivities, celebrations, dance, and so on. But if, on the other hand, the highest 
value is attributed to man’s constructive actions performed out of love for his fellows, then 
worship will be associated with che idea of service, work, and duty. 

Again, if it is considered that a belief can only be fully expressed collectively, then 
worship will be regarded essentially as a communal action. But if, on the other hand, the 
expression of a belief is regarded as a deep, personal experience, then worship will take the 
form of an inner act. 

Likewise, if a belief is considered as only being fully expressed through a particular 
type of testimony, then this testimony will be che most sublime form of religious worship. 
Martyrdom, for example, was considered the perfect form of worship. 

Not every action is an act of worship, but only those considered as the ultimate expressions 
of a belief, chat is, as manifestations of religion—if we agree that religion is che “home” of belief. 

Worship is a symbolic act; ic is not a purely private act that expresses the psychological or 
subjective intention of the worshiper, nor is it an exclusively objective action that contains 
merely noetically that which it expresses. 

A symbolic act is an act that transcends its immediate action; it contains, that is, an inten- 
tion chat goes beyond the persons involved. This is like saying that worship is a sacrament in 
the broadest sense of the word, a symbolic act with special importance—a special glory, we 
might add, bearing in mind that the Hebrew word £4béd means both “importance” and “glory.” 

Worship is an act that expresses a belief. I use the word beliefin the sense of religious belief, 
leaving aside the question of whether there is, in fact, such a thing as nonreligious belief. By 
belief, | mean a particular “crystallization” of faith, a particular human response to faith and, 
consequently (given that man is a thinking being), a certain intellectual formulation of faith, 
a collection of basic principles in which a given religion intends to incarnate its message. 
Beliefs reach beyond the words they express; yet, at the same time, they are not independent 
from them. As far as faith is concerned, I consider it a universal phenomenon, a constitutive 
dimension of man and, I would add, his existential gateway to the Mystery—assuming we 
agree, that is, that this latter notion does not need to be interpreted from a purely ontological 
point of view. While faith is a human dimension, it allows no plurality whatsoever. The act of 
faith is a response of the human being to faith. And since the human person is an intelligent 
being, this act will have a predominantly intellectual dimension. The specific act through 
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which man responds to his faith is that which is called belief: There is only one faith, just as 
there is only one reason; nevertheless, there are as many beliefs as there are philosophical 
systems, since these are constructions of reason that have the purpose of accounting for 
reality and our situation within it. Ultimately, belief is personal and faith is anthropological. 
Summing up: every act of worship is an act of faith, that is, che expression of a belief (leaving 
open the question of whether all expressions of faith may be considered acts of worship). 


Secularity 


The concept of secularity is also polysemic and ambiguous. To discover its basic unity 
we will look at the various uses and translations of the word, which is probably of Etruscan 
origin and resembles the Latin sero, serare, or “to sow, plant, generate, disperse.” From here 
it took on the meaning of “generation” and, consequently, “phase” or period. The saeculum 
is not simply the world or the &ésmos but, rather, its temporal aspect: aion. Each translation, 
however, carries a certain variation of meaning. As we know, aion means a stretch of time 
lived, a period of life (cf. Sanskrit @yus and its many compounds with the same meaning of 
period of life). Ever since Parmenides, however, it has been used in philosophical language 
to express the specific form of existence of beings, keeping open the great philosophical 
controversy on whether this “temporal” form of existence is a part of being or merely refers 
to becoming. The Hebrew word olam also means "time" and “world” or, more specifically, 
“cemporal world.” 

Secular, cherefore, indicates the temporal world, the temporal aspect of reality. The various 
meanings and evaluations of secudar would depend, then, on one’s particular concept of time. 

If we consider that the temporal aspect of reality has a negative connotation, saeculum will 
mean the so-called secular world as opposed to the sacred world, this latter being regarded as 
the truc, important, and real world. The secular is temporal. The temporal, therefore, is the 
transitory, that which is not eternal and, consequently, is not worth the full concentration of 
our efforts. Accordingly, secularity will be the process by which the temporal penetrates the 
sphere of the sacred, the mystic, of religious values (taking these terms to mean the permanent 
and, therefore, the intemporal). 

If, on the other hand, we consider the temporal as having a positive connotation, saeculum 
becomes a symbol of recovery, the taking possession of the sphere of reality, which is so often 
monopolized by the sacred and the religious. Secularity, therefore, will be the liberation of 
humanity from the clutches of obscurantism; secular man will be the complete human being 
who accepts his responsibilities; the secular condition will consist in a community of human 
life chat transcends the sectarian ways of the different religions. Secularity will be the ideal 
condition of humanity. 

In short, the advent of secularity is closely related to the increasing importance given 
to time and the temporal. 

For our purposcs, it is sufficient to consider secularity as a process that is repeatedly mani- 
fested in almost all cultures and that has come to represent a profound and central aspect of 
the cultural situation in the West and the Westernizing world. In actual fact, under modern 
secularity che sphere of the sacred, which is identified with the intemporal, is increasingly 
reduced and even tends to disappear completely in some areas. 

While the secular has been identified with the temporal and evaluated differently, 
according to the evaluation of temporal reality, the sacred, as synonymous with nonsecular, 
has traditionally been identified with the intemporal, in the positive sense of the word. Now, 

paradoxically, what emerges today (and what may be a hapax phainomenon, a unique event 
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in the history of humanity) is not secularism but the sacred character of secularity. In other 
words, what would seem to be unique in the human constellation of the present-day kairds 
is che breaking of the equation “sacred = intemporal’ along with the positive value that it 
has so far held. The temporal is regarded today as positive and, in a certain sense, sacred. 
Secular man is not necessarily antireligious or profane just because he upholds the positive 
and, in a way, sacred valuc of time and temporal reality. 

In short, the process of secularity corresponds to that degree of human consciousness 
that discovers the positive and, at the same time, real character of time and temporal reality. 
The traditional attitudes coward time oscillate between experiencing the same as an entity 
that is real but has a merely secondary value (a means to reach the eternal) and experiencing 
it as an entity that is unreal, both as a negative value to be avoided and overcome, and as the 
only positive element of the human condition full of suffering and vanity (to say the least). 
Today a new attitude is emerging: that which considers time as both positive and definitive, 
good and final, not as a means that can be manipulated or a phase that must be overcome, 
but as an end in itself and the only real mode of existence. It is no coincidence that today 
the secular is only fully embraced by mystics. These understand, in fact, that eternity does 
not lie ahead and are able to experience the tempiternal nature of reality. 

Leaving aside theological subtleties, the main patterns of man's attitude to time may be 
summed up as follows: 


unreal negative: Hindü religions 
positive: Buddhism 
time 
real negative: Semitic religions 


positive: Secular attitude 


Here we have another version of the old metaphysical dilemma: either God is real, and 
the world, therefore, is not (since only God is real, the problem of evil, for example, may 
be solved at the cost of denying its ontological reality); or else God is not real, because che 
world is, and there is no duality. Secularization is the process by which “reality” penetrates 
the world, a process that consists in making the world real, which, depending on the inter- 
pretation of the word, means sacred, divine, or, on the contrary, independent, more itself, 
more the world, and, ultimately, real.? 

Due to the peculiar nature of this study we do not pursue this question here, so as not 
to risk going off on a tangent? 


è Sec the epilogue of the book by J. E. Smith, Experience and God (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1968), 480ff., in which the author studies what he calls the “five outstanding traits" of seculariza- 
tion, i.c., autonomy, technology, voluntarism (and individualism), temporalism, and "aestheticism? all 
traits deriving from the new attitude to time, or the conviction that temporal reality is real. 

> See my study La sécularisation de l'herméneutique. Le cas du Christ: Fils de l'Homme, Fils de 
Dieu, in Herméneutique de la sécularisation, cd. E. Castelli (Paris: Aubier, 1976), 213-48. The whole 
book provides relevant reading. 
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Methodological Considerations 


Insufficient Criteria 


There exists an attitude chat, wich che very best of intentions, attempts to tackle the 
problem from the point of view of pastoral theology or apologetics. I would call this attitude 
the "translator mentality”: we have to translate, we are told. To move from the pulpit to the 
altar, from the Gregorian chant to modern jazz, from the sacred to the profane, from the 
tedious to the exciting, from clerical co lay, from the cemple to the homes, and from specific 
doctrines to ecumenism. 

It is true that these translators have accomplished an extraordinary task, and represent 
the precursors and creators of a much-needed reform. Many of the changes they have intro- 
duced are extremely valid and have prevented a number of congregations (and a number of 
churches) from collapsing under the crushing weight of mere habit. Adaptation to the needs 
of modernity on the part of Hindi and Muslim movements also offer many examples. It is 
not merely a question of translating from Sanskrit or Arabic, but also of translating for those 
living in the towns what was previously expressed in more rural and archaic terms. 

I am not judging the value of these reforms. I am simply saying that (a) ultimately, chis 
attitude is inadequate, and (b) this criterion is insufficient. 


a. Ultimately, this attitude is inadequate because it is based on a pragmatic and superficial 
assumption: the ancient apparati do not work or, at least, no longer work today; consequently, 
we are trying out new procedures. This is clear not only from the examples above but also 
in the language used: find better ways of getting across the message, proclaim the treasure 
that has been placed in our care, reclothe, transpose, adapt, accommodate, and other similar 
phrases. Perhaps the most irritating expression of all is one that has even found its way into 
the highest ecclesiastical spheres: “experimental licurgies”—as if it were possible to carry out 
experiments on liturgy, as on laboratory mice, to sec if it “works, or to "test" love to see if it 
satisfies us; as if the Christian sacrifice celebrated “experimentally” were a sort of “dry Mass" 
to test the reaction of the people... As if liturgy could be manipulated to such an extent. 

Certainly, none of the people involved do this deliberately and all would agree with my 
criticisms, but this only confirms my fears. If we act unconsciously it is simply because we 
have taken for granted the very thing that should be critically examined and reconsidered: 
the very meaning and nature of worship, the content and not just the forms, the substance 
and not just the accidents, the real meaning and not just the connotations. Pragmatism is 
not necessarily negative, but in this case it is obviously insufficient. 

This brings us to my second reason for rejecting the attitude of the translator. 
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b. The criterion is insufficient duc to a lack of critical sense regarding the heart of the 
question. If worship is a problem in a secularized society, the main reason is not because 
liturgy has gone out of fashion or become boring, but because the very principles of licurgy 
are in crisis. Fashion and boredom are not the main issues; the main obstacle is our fear of 
a lack of meaning. 

All roo often theological reflection tackles this problem superficially, considering it mainly 
as a practical or pastoral question while it is essentially theological. I believe that today worship 
(or liturgy) represents the most important theological question of Christianity and, perhaps, of 
all religions. Is not worship religion qua religion in action? The fact that Christian organizations 
and churches are today so involved (very often also officially) in activities of a social, economic, 
and political nature, and so on—thus placing themselves in competition with parallel secular 
movements, so that all differences (and, therefore, all justification for repetition of the action) 
disappear—is duc to the lack of an adequate theology of worship. The current situation may 
represent a perfectly comprehensible reaction to the excessive orientation of religions toward 
the other world and their traditional indifference in the face of secular problems. Weary of 
“asking of God” instead of simply acting, or “calling on divine mercy” rather than being merciful, 
or praising a remote and seemingly indifferent superior being rather than exalting and devel- 
oping human potentials, many serious and responsible men of our time have found themselves 
compelled, in a Christian and religious spirit, to rid themselves of everything they consider to 
be mere antiquated museum pieces and have dedicated themselves to the immediate service of 
the world. We must face this problem in all its crudeness and not think that we have already 
dealt with it by censuring its eccentricities and exaggerations; I am convinced, moreover, that 
the question cannot be solved through compromise alone. 

Today it is unlikely for someone to settle for a dualistic solution that says that both the 
one thing (sacred worship) and the other (secular action) must be put into action, that there 
is a time for everything, that work must respect worship and worship must not interfere 
with work. Martha and Mary were not strangers to cach other; they were sisters and prob- 
ably lived in che same house. After all, although Mary chose the best part, it was still only 
a part. Contemporary man desires all and not just a part. The Hebrew word ‘abad means 
“work,” “service,” but it also means “worship.” The entire secular then becomes sacred. But 
let us proceed in order. 

Any criterion based solely on adaptation or simple tradition is, therefore, insufficient for 
the fact that it takes for granted something that lies at the very foundations of the problem 
and must be examined—the very meaning of worship as a sacred action compared to secular 
activity. 


Necessary Criteria 


If the definition of worship given in the previous chapter is valid, we may use it as a 
benchmark for discerning whether the various forms of worship are genuine or not. That 
which does not express the ultimate belief of a person, community, or religion cannot be 
considered a genuine form of worship. In this case, a living ritual would be reduced to ritu- 
alism. When the act has ceased to be a vehicle for symbolism yet continues to be used as an 
act of worship, it is no longer real. 

The idea of worship as a symbolic act is twice as important in relation to the process of 
secularization. 

First, the process of secularization is essentially ambivalent, that is, it has a dual pattern. 
If secularization, in fact, involves changes in basic human symbols, on one hand it destroys 
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certain forms of worship, and on the other hand, it purifies it. If, in a given age and culture, 
the whole world had the same symbolic references, secularization might be considered as 
a healthy metabolic process by which a certain society eliminates certain obsolete cultural 
forms for the purpose of adopting new ones. In reality, however, society does not possess 
this homogeneousness, and consequently what to some may appear as a liberating process of 
healthy demystification to others is a pernicious example of the forces of evil undermining 
the natural order of things. Perhaps, in this case, tolerance (the sociological translation of 
the word patience) could be said to take on central importance. 

The ambivalence appears even clearer if we take into consideration the twofold dyna- 
mism of the present-day world. On one hand, there is a process of universalization and even 
unification, which makes it more essential to respond to the need to find a truly universal and 
human form of worship. There is nothing that contemporary man hates more than esotericism 
and closed groups. On the other hand, there is the parallel tendency toward detail and the 
tangible; every human being desires to express himself, and this is only possible in a specific 
context and a well-defined environment. Liturgy, chen, finds that it must become tangible 
and meaningful to cach particular group, and is obliged to adopt forms of expression chat 
can only be applied in a very specific context. 

Second, the idea of worship as a symbolic act also explains why the latter persists even after 
it has ceased to be an expression of the belief of che individual. Since worship is a symbolic 
act and symbols possess a certain consistency in themselves on account of the symbolic 
aspect of reality, the fact that a certain act says nothing to a particular individual does not 
mean that the same act is incapable of transmitting or bearing chis symbolic reality. In other 
words, the power of ritual expressions is so great, the driving capacity of symbolic actions is 
so compelling, that the ritual is sometimes able to transmit its message to future generations. 
The mechanical, but faithful, repetition ofa given ritual by a meticulous priestly class has often 
been the only way to preserve a fundamental rite. We recall, for example, the faithfulness of 
the Roman Catholic liturgy during the eighteenth century or the conservatorism of certain 
priestly castes in India. This was the “providential” way of preserving the Christian sacrifice 
and the Vedic sacrifice, despite the fact that almost no one celebrated the symbolic acts of 
worship with the minimum of conscious awareness needed (according to the present-day 
meaning) to avoid being branded as superstitious. And once rituals—including those without 
content—are abandoned, then continuity is broken, as has happened in certain indigenous 
religions of America, Africa, and Australia—which are now striving to restore their lost 
rituals by consulting neighboring cribes and the books of anthropologists. 

We must beware of iconoclastic outbursts that are too hurried and superficial. The subject 
of worship is not just an individual, a generation, or a particular group. Symbolic actions have 
a characteristic value in and of themselves, and while they are not completely independent 
from the human being (this would be pure magic), neither are they wholly dependent on a 
given group of people. The balance is delicate and difficult. 

We have already mentioned the difference between sign and symbol. While the former is 
an epistemological expedient that indicates the “thing,” the relationship between the symbol 
and the symbolized reality is sui generis. The symbol is neither a substitute for the “thing” 
nor the "thing" itself, buc what it appears to be, how it manifests itself. This manifestation, 
however, is not that of an attribute or a certain effect of the “thing”; it is che primordial 
manifestation, its genuine epiphany, all that lies beyond or outside of which is nothing but 
mental postulation. I am the symbol of myself, and taking this expression in the sense not 
of the objective but of the subjective genitive, we might add that I am the symbol of that 
“I” that és and is manifested only in the symbol. Generalizing, we could say that being is the 
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symbol of itself as the person is the symbol of the ego. I “am” not my body and my face, but 
my body and my face are symbols of myself, my ego, which, outside the body and without 
a face, docs not exist and is nothing. I cannot identify with my symbol—yet neither can I 
separate myself from ic. In chis sense, I am my symbol. 

Bearing in mind the customary terminology that refers to transcendental difference 
or ontological difference (which Heidegger would call sranszendenhaft as opposed to tran- 
szendental) as that which exists between beings (along wich their entities) and Being, and 
bearing in mind the transcendent or theological difference between God and beings, I would 
like to introduce here the expression symbolic difference to indicate the difference existing 
between symbol and reality, that is, that peculiar difference between reality (which exists 
only to the extent in which it is included in its symbol) and its symbol. This difference is 
neither epistemological nor ontological; it is “symbolic.” We cannot comprehend any being 
unless we also accept its symbol or, more precisely, unless we discover the symbol of that 
reality, which is revealed only in its own rightful symbol. The reality of che symbol is not 
found “behind” or “before” it, but is manifest only as a symbol. Ultimately, what reality is is 
its symbol; the is is the symbol of the real. The symbol is not purely objectifiable because ic 
does not lie exclusively on the side of the object. It is precisely a symbol and nota concepr, 
object, or "thing" because it also includes che subject of which it is a symbol. Yet neither is the 
symbol subjectifiable, or exclusively on the side of the subject. It is literally a symbol and not 
an idiosyncratic opinion, as it includes also the object of which it is a symbol. The symbol, as 
we mentioned earlier, is constituently a relationship; yet, strictly speaking, this definition is 
misleading, as it implies the same terminology that we are trying to overcome. The symbol 
is reality itself before it is split in the subject-object dichotomy and is the very foundation 
of this division. The symbol is original and, therefore, cannot be interpreted, because the 
interpretation would be, in chat specific situation, the true symbol. Consequently, che symbol 
must always be personal—experienced and not interpreted. Strictly speaking, the expression 
symbolic difference represents another concession to dialectical thought, in that it is not so 
much a question of difference (a word that seems to give priority to the epistemological) as 
tension between the very poles of reality. 

Nevertheless, che criterion for distinguishing between an authentic form and a fake form 
of worship cannot be the individualistic reaction of asking oneself, Does this mean something 
to me right now? It might be even more meaningful to others or to future generations. It is 
true that if an act does not transmit anything to me, it should be my duty to not perform it. 
Personally, I might find it meaningless to ceaselessly murmur Kyrie eleison, but this would 
not give me the right to condemn the repetition of this plea for mercy as an “abracadabra” 
or consider it as a residuc of past ages. The persisting of the symbol is superior to its survival 
in the individual. 

Yet, if this is so, are we not justifying the indefinite preservation of obsolete forms of 
worship? Cerrainly not. Cultures and forms of worship, like all human beings, are mortal, 
and we must adapt to their normal metabolism. On the other hand, a rigid application of 
democratic techniques in this field for the purpose of deciding what should be kept and what 
should be changed would lead to the negation not only of the entire religious tradition, che 
very reality of tradition, but also of the nature of worship itself, which is a personal and free 
act and not a mere act of collective submission to the majority for the sake of the pragmatic 
functioning of a community. 

At this point, we find ourselves faced with the inevitable need of every faith and 
every religion (whether sacred or secular): the existence of the opposite pole, the other 
side, the trans-, supra-, or superhuman factor. However it may be called (God, Nothing, 
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Humanity, Future), there is always another mediation that transcends that of a purely 
individual nature. 

Now, how can we know this criterion? This is che very /ocus of tradition as mediator 
with the power to decide what is and what is not the genuine expression of a faith. That 
which appears here as the sole agent capable of solving the dilemma, I would add, cannot 
be likened to any human authority or any quasi-magic or anthropomorphically conceived 
superhuman petition. The theandrical aspect emerges once again—but we shall refer to chis 
briefly in the next section. 

Let us now summarize our analysis of these methodological notes. 

In setting about to discover what place worship has in a secular age, we cannot adopt 
a purely pragmatic attitude and repeat experiments to see whether something “works.” We 
must examine the very nature of worship. Thus we will discover that it is the ultimate expres- 
sion of a belief and, consequently, come to see that there are different types of worship for 
different types of belief. 

Taking into account the cautions and reservations we have formulated, we come to che 
conclusion that, if we do not wish to fall into irrationality, the forms of worship cannot escape 
philosophical analysis. Philosophy (or, if we prefer, theology) has somewhat to contribute 
when it comes to examining acts of worship and analyzing their meaning and content. It may 
discover forms that do not symbolize reality; it may say, for example— with regard to the 
premises on which are founded the great penitential processions that were once celebrated 
to testify the people's fear of the wrath of a god who could only be appeased by the blood 
and suffering of his worshipers—that they are unfounded as they no longer reflect our idea 
of the divine. I should conclude, therefore, that such forms of worship would today be a 
distortion of faith rather than the genuine expression of an ultimate belief. 

We may conclude, therefore, that while a purely rational and theoretic approach is 
necessary in rejecting false forms of worship, it is not enough to create or inspire positive 
forms. Another factor is needed—a factor to which we dedicate the third section of this 


methodological chapter. 


Faithfulness to the Spirit 


Not even methodologically can life itself be compared to a contemplation of life, or che 
living expression of a belief to a rational manifestation of the same. 

The theological criterion is necessary, but it is not enough. Human concern about the 
function and role of worship today cannot be reduced to a set of deductive theological theo- 
rems, or to profound philosophical considerations. Philosophers, theologians, or scholars 
cannot solve the vital problem of worship, much less impose decisions; it is a problem that 
does not belong primordially to the theoretical sphere. 

Sometime ago I found myself explaining co three learned theologians—all experts 
on licurgical matters and, at the same time, deeply spiritual men (of different Christian 
churches)—certain forms of worship celebrated by a small group of Christians six thousand 
kilometers away, and just as far spiritually from the world of these three friends. As I carried 
on wich my description I could not help but share the uneasiness of these men, and imagine 
the objections and misgivings that would spring to their minds. They were all men of experi- 
ence and imagination, but I realized chat, as we sat comfortably in a zrattoria in the Trastevere 
district of Rome, my attempts to describe the efforts made to express and to live the Christian 
mysteries on the banks of che Ganges were doomed to failure. I do not say that those men 
of the church were wrong, but just that their comments (quite valid in themselves) could be 
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neither a positive and decisive element nor an inspirational force in expressing a Christian 
belief and giving form and life to a genuinely incarnated liturgy in India. 

The locus theologicus for our problem is not the academy, nor is it the Vatican (neither 
theorists not experts, neither philosophy nor theology), but che actual gathering together 
in a precise place, the voice of the Spirit that rises up above the din in the streer, or in che 
solitude of one’s own home or of thc artist's (or even cheologian's) study. 

How is a given liturgy consolidated? We sce examples every day. A liturgy is not estab- 
lished by decree; it is not born from contemplation or decision but from the instinct of the 
community, the resurgence of the Spirit, the force of circumstances, an inspired creative act, 
the spontaneity of the situation. We can only prepare the “canvas” on which the Spirit works at 
its own leisure, and in which superficiality, base instincts, and irrational forces do not prevail. 

How, then, must we prepare the way for the Spirit? Is not this intention contradictory 
in itself? If we mean it in a voluntaristic sense, it certainly is—who am I to prepare a situ- 
ation in which the Spirit may act? Freedom is not something that lends itself to advance 
decisions or manipulations. Yet our disposition may be one of listening, of humility, and of 
total acceptance and our attitude toward our age and generations may be of crust. I use the 
word generations because when one declines, the next is right at its heels. We may cultivate 
an attitude of openness toward not only the new but also the old. We may, in short, seek to 
free our spirit from its limitations and simply experience the meanings of the folly of the cross 
and the foolishness of wisdom. Both the extent and the quality of our belief may increase; 
thus we may be able to face the problem with that humility that is aware char all we can do 
is hope along the way and love for the entire length of the quest. It goes without saying that 
this listening to the voice of the Spirit is not incompatible with obedience (ob-audire) to 
the legitimate authorities. 

Thus worship will not be merely following a traced path but creating it; it will not look 
back to the past, but "delve" into the future. In other words, it is not so much a function of 
the priest as a task for the prophet. 

One last word regarding prophetic vocation. It is not good for a prophet to die outside 
his spiritual homeland, nor to die by the hand of those who are not his people. To be willing 
to give his life for his brothers without seeking to escape is the sign of a prophet. The prophet 
is che man who does not draw back nor abandon the community to avoid being contaminated 
by the sins of his brothers. Neither does he seck quietness out of a desire for a false peace. He 
knows that his life is his only strength, and continually places it on the line. By the simple 
law of probability, if he continues to raise his voice and risk his life he will eventually hit 
the right note, and then he will be given over to a violent deach—or, sometimes, a peaceful 
death. Not all prophets seek a battle or risk execution, but every prophet has exposed his 
own life to danger without defending himself. 

I am not exalting the prophet at the expense of the community. I am attempting to 
suggest that chis phenomenon is part of the nature of things. It is characteristic of tradition 
(authority, community, church) to resist change, to put innovation to the test—but also to 
allow the prophet to complete his mission. The life of the community is only possible in 
a fight to the death between the priest and the prophet. It owes its very existence, in fact, 
to constant and repeated sacrifice. Today fair play is vindicated, but nevertheless both the 
priest and the prophet are fully aware that their struggle is to the death. From this death 
life is reborn. It is not for the prophet to decide what is right, nor to presume to build an 
exclusively prophetic community (which would defeat its own object), but to continue in 
his nonconformist and innovatory vocation. The priest, on his part, should not condemn. 
He cannot stop tradition or suffocate life, but he must remain loyal to the structures and 
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faithful to the past. The community is the place of sacrifice, and this sacrifice of the priest 
and the prophet is also liturgy. Worship is not merely a sentimental chant; it is the renewal 
of the life of che community and humanity. 

Worship is life, and life cannot be enforced or created by law. Every life, however, has a 
constant and universal connotation: it is animated and maintained by death. Life goes on 
because of the constant process of death and new life. The letter kills. What is important is 
not that we avoid death or hold onto what we imagine still possesses life, but that death is 
the starting point for resurrection. 

We have said that a purely rational a posteriori criterion is not enough co identify the right 
place for worship and the ways in which it must move in a given age. We have also said that 
the rational a priori criteria that we may discover are undoubtedly necessary, because reason 
always has the right to discard, as contrary to human dignity, all that transgresses its needs. 
It is one thing, however, to acknowledge this negative task of reason, and quite another to 
leave in its hands all char involves our lives. This is where we still feel the lack of an adequate 
criterion—and we are obliged to say that if we take life as a whole and the existential situa- 
tion of humanity realistically, we must recognize that we do not have the necessary tools for 
dealing with this situation intellectually. There is always room for another possible reality, 
which will define and justify itself once it appears and becomes real. We may agree with che 
fact that we must not suffocate the Spirit, yet it is also true that the Spirit moves where and 
how it chooses. 


17 
SECULARITY 


Philosophical Reflections 


So much has been said and written, especially recently, on che subject of the sacred 
and the profane that it is only with great caution that I will venture to sum up the current 
controversy by suggesting che application of three ideas chat may contribute to making such 
a complex situation a little more comprehensible. 

The history of humanity, and that of the individual and collective consciousness of man 
(from che point of view of his personal development), can be understood sufficiently and 
explained eucharistically chrough the three following concepts: heteronomy, autonomy, and 
ontonomy, as | have already explained.! 

This idea of universal connection belongs also to heteronomy, but in the latter pluralism is 
not possible because the union takes place from above, while in the vision of ontonomy each 
being is unique and irreplaceable and depends on the others as much as they depend on him. 
Heteronomy is ontologically “monarchic.” Ontonomy is merely functional and structured. 
Heteronomy accepts the existence of a "solitary God" or a world without men. Ontonomy 
considers such ideas as mere illegitimate abstractions: the relativity of all things is radical. 

Each of these three concepts of the world has, over the centuries, developed valid 
institutions, and it would be an anachronism (and also a methodological error) to judge 
onc period on the basis of the degree of consciousness attained in another. We have called 
them "kairological moments" in the history of mankind and the development of the human 
consciousness. In actual fact, they do not represent only, or primarily, three periods in the 
history of culture, but three basic religious and human attitudes corresponding to three 
anthropological degrees of consciousness. They do not follow a chronological order but 
assume kairological importance concomitantly with the inner and outer development of 


1 [formed the word “ontonomy” in the 1940s, without knowing that, meanwhile, Tillich was 
developing the trio of autonomy, heteronomy, and theonomy. This last term he defines as “This higher law 
[which] is at the same time the inner law of man himself, rooted in the divine foundation which is the 
same as man’s foundation; the law of life transcends man, even though it is, at the same time, his own” 
(Religion and Secular Culture, conference of 1946, published in The Protestant Era [Chicago, 1948], 
56-57). Although I am largely in agreement with the idea of sheds in Tillich, I believe that some of the 
heteronomic attitudes we both reject may qualify as theonomic. Furthermore, the notion of ontonomy 
may be used in contexts in which it would be difficult to speak of theonomy, e.g., in the relationship 
between politics and economy. Clearly it all depends on one's idea of theds. 

* See my book //silenzio del Buddha (Milan, 2006) for a Buddhist version of this radical relativity 


(not to be confused with agnostic relativism). See also vol. V of the Opera Omnia (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 2017). 
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a given situation. We do not force the facts a priori into an inappropriate schema; we will 
attempt, rather, to comprehend them and discover in them their heteronomous, autono- 
mous, or ontonomic relationship wich the rest of reality. For our purposes it is enough to 
consider the main intuitions that these three human attitudes have developed with regard 
to the problem at hand. It is important to note that we shall focus only on the positive 
aspects of these three concepts, overlooking the (all too evident) abuses, degradations, 
and exaggerations that emerge when these values no longer correspond to the degree of 
consciousness that the average man has of himself and reality. 


Sacred Heteronomy 


Traditionally, worship has always been bound to the sphere of the sacred, which was 
considered the place of relationship with transcendence. The sacred was regarded as being 
superior to the profane and was believed to exercise a certain power over it. In this way, in a 
certain sense, the profane was obliged to justify its existence by serving the sacred: “Quid boc 
ad aeternitatem?" This type of relationship was traditionally considered to be a heteronomous 
relationship: God is not only superior to man but also his creator and, therefore, his Lord; 
man must obey not only God but the entire hierarchical order; che religious leader is not 
only superior to the political leader (the pope to the emperor, the priest to the officer, the 
Brahmin to the ksatriya, the church to the state, and so on), but he dictates the laws; spiritual 
laws are superior to material laws and, moreover, set the limits within which the latcer may 
develop; theology is the master of philosophy, and the latter determines a priori the scope 
and the rules of scientific research. As we know, this Weltanschauung is still part (though 
within certain limits) of our modern outlook. From the point of view of heteronomy, the 
rules and laws that determine the development of a lower sphere of existence are imposed on 
the latter by an immediately superior sphere. This is a monarchic conception of the world. 
Caesaropapism and theocracy, like the caste system and state communism, could be taken 
as examples of heteronomy. 

The ontonomic notion of worship has all too often been conceived on the basis of rhe 
heteronomous concept of the world. Worship is the highest activity that man is given to 
perform on the earth. Everything else must be geared to making worship as easy as possible, 
Is not worship the utmost form of homage paid to the highest station? The Brahmin and the 
priest occupy the highest rank in this type of society. Nevertheless, a heteronomous view of 
worship is not necessarily fitting for all areas of human life. It occupies the highest position 
but acknowledges the responsibility of other interests in the life of man. The Brahmin must 
be poor, the cleric disinterested. Worship has its own sphere of action: the sacred, which is 
precisely that which is separated from the nonsacred. The pro-fanum is that which is before 
the temple, but the sacred may also be secular, as we will see later. 

In a heteronomous conception of che world, che question of worship involves three key 
values. On an anthropologic level, the keyword is adoration; on a metaphysical level, eternity 
is the dominant concept; and on a cosmological level, sacrifice is the constantly dominating 
category. À brief look at these will suffice. 


Adoration 


Adoration is that attitude in which a human being simply surrenders himself to a divine 
power. This total abandonment is considered a positive act by which the adorer, far from 


losing anything, fulfills himself. 
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Adoration is possible in a heteronomous world and is completely relevant in that it 
rests on three suppositions: (1) the existence of an ego that is totally dependent, contingent, 
without any value of its own, and lastly, sinful; (2) che existence of a generally personified 
absolute, a god that is pure goodness; (3) the connection of salvation or the purpose of 
human existence with the acceptance of (1) and (2). In other words, this form of adoration, 
which demands to be regarded as the fundamental religious attitude, attempts to combine 
in a peculiar way the threc classic methods of the majority of spiritual traditions: the karma, 

jhäna, and bhakti yoga paths. To truly practice worship in this form of adoration, in fact, 
one must be an ascetic, that is, someone who recognizes that in human nature there is much 
to be purified and much to be disposed of; one must also recognize that man in himself 
is worthless, chat humility is an ontological virtue and not purely a moral (karmamärga) 
virtue. Furthermore, one must also be a kind of monistic mystic, chat is, someone who has 
discovered beyond doubt that God alone is che truc and eternal reality, the coral Being, 
the immanent, and at the same time, transcendent (jriánamaárga) Perfection. One must 
be immersed in the sense of God, not as a supreme power or first cause but, rather, as an 
all-invading presence, watchful providence, and person in the absolute meaning of the 
word: all these are attributes of divinity that, only if they arc understood, can lead man 
to the third aspect of the act of adoration: love (bhaktimärga). Only love, in actual fact, 
enables us to celebrate and to comprehend an act of adoration. This explains che language 
man uses in adoration: “He is che Lord to whom we owe honor and glory. He can do with 
us as he wishes; we are his slaves, his servants, his children, his toys, his nonentities. ... He 
holds superhuman power over us and gives us life and happiness; because we have learned 
that to serve him is to reign, that to acknowledge his sovereignty is to be free, chat there is 
no room for two, that to lose oneself in che beloved means to be one with him. And this 
is truly what we desire and long for" - 


Eternity 


The second value concerned with worship is the metaphysical supposition of the reality 
of eternity and its heterogeny in relation with time. Eternity has, so to speak, its own consis- 
tency, which makes it totally independent from time. Eternity is neither infinite time nor a 
sort of supra- or (as the case may be) infra-temporal reality, but an absolutely incomparable 
and incommensurable reality, bearing no relation to temporal reality. To attain fullness of 
being, man must transcend time; the word for this is "eternity? which is the specific character 
of divinity. Strictly speaking, it is not a question of a dualist conception of the universe, 
even though it has too often given this impression. A certain form of Hindü vedanta or of 
Christian Scholasticism may equally be adopted as examples of the metaphysical conception 
according to which there is no affinity between God and the world because there is no real 
relationship. As a total holocaust of the creature, adoration has meaning only if there exists 
an eternity ready to welcome with open arms the absolute surrender of the adorer. Adora- 
tion is not suicide, even though it might seem so to the profane who do not see the reality 
of the other side, which the creature cannot express with the terms available to him. Eternity 
is the word that indicates this unutterable and unthinkable reality. The various theological 
and metaphysical schools disagree, obviously, about its consistency or ontological status and 
even about whether “eternity” is the most appropriate term. All agree, however, with the fact 
that temporal reality must be transcended. Nitya-anityavastu-viveka: “The discrimination 
between the temporal and the eternal,” to quote Saükarácárya and the Jesuit Nüremberg, 
who express this intuition perfectly. 
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Sacrifice 


The third value is the cosmological conception of sacrifice, as it was essentially understood 
by almost all the religious traditions of the world before the autonomous influence somewhat 
robbed the notion of its value. The sphere of sacrifice is orthopraxy, the sphere of full onto- 
logical action, sacred action, action that is not without content, which produces and brings 
salvation—in whatever form it is understood. Man's task on the earth consists in achieving 
happiness and attaining salvation. Buc how is this salvation attained? The act by which this 
goal may be reached is sacrifice, the reactualization of the primordial act through which the 
world, man and even time came into existence. Sacrifice is by nature a cosmotheandric act in 
which God, man, and the world must work together so that reality may continue to exist. It is 
acosmic act, because the existence of the world depends on it, and the world must intervene 
in the process; pure disembodied intentions are not enough. It is a divine act, although God 
cannot celebrate sacrifice alone, but needs human cooperation. It is a human act, although 
man needs divine help to render it acceptable. 

From this heteronomous viewpoint, worship emerges as the act by which man real- 
izes his salvation. For this reason, man must adore God and surrender to the power of His 
supreme love, livinga life in conformity with the salvific sacrifice, which he will celebrate 
according to the different rules of the various traditions. Every devotional act will express, in 
one form or another, these three fundamental values and tend to cultivate them. If we were 
to examine any of the most lasting forms of religious worship we would discover that they 
all have practically che same structure. 


Profane Autonomy 


Emerging as a reaction to this conception of the world is the almost opposite ideology 
of autonomy. In opposition to the empire we have the republic; instead of the church we 
have the state; instead of philosophy we have science; and instead of the sacred we have the 
profane. Each sphere of existence has its own rules and does not allow interferences; the 
nations are sovereign, reason is che supreme arbiter, no individual has more authority than 
another, and only a democratic process—pragmatically accepted—may introduce a principle 
of a practical nature. Science, as a whole and in its various parts, regulates research in which 
no one can interfere, because it must be free and science must be supreme; the sacred may 
still be valid, but it is limited to its sphere; religion is a private matter and enjoys no privi- 
leges—it regulates a part of the human activity of those who still believe in it, but that is all; 
it is a part and not the whole. The minister of religion is a citizen like anyone else. Religion 
may be taught in school like any other subject, on condition that it be absolutely optional, 
because, unlike objective science, it is essentially particular and limited. It has taken centuries 
of effort and evolution for the so-called lower spheres of existence to assert their rights, and 
now each of these is claiming its own independence. 

The picture is familiar enough and it is therefore not necessary to give any further descrip- 
tions. We need only say that, at the very most, this conception of the world may go as far as 
recognizing that religion and religious values may have a certain right to exist, and therefore 
will allow only those forms of worship that do not interfere with the values that are assumed 
to be truly universal and, as such, important to the progress of a society. 

Autonomy emerges, in fact, as a reaction to heteronomy; it is almost invariably a rebellion 
against the abuses of the heteronomous structure; the values are opposed to the key values of 
the previous position and its keywords are respect or reverence, temporality, and service or work. 
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Respect 


From an autonomous point of view, heteronomous adoration is considered either as 
idolatry, because the adorer seems to mistake the concept (or image) of God for God himself, 
or as pure superstition, because sincere adoration is scen as the equivalent of an inhuman 
surrendering of the personality and a renouncing of human rights, which consequently leads 
to the total degradation of man, making him believe he is no more than a tool, a dead thing 
in the hands of an absolute power. 

In antithesis to the ecstatic attitude of man in adoration, a more autonomous spirituality 
would proclaim the reverence and the respect due to God, emphasizing that God is not an 
absolutist tyrant and that he himself is bound by his own law and cannot exceed the limits 
of what is good, true, and beautiful. Autonomy is an anthropological attitude chat does 
not allow purely ecstatic positions. On the contrary, it is proud of its newly discovered self- 
awareness and its critical attitude. There is still room for God, but a God who respects the 
rules of the game, a God whose nature and attributes can be discovered and, in some way, 
postulated. There is just barely room for mysticism. The mystic path always lies in some way 
outside the normal schema, transcending its structures; it is a path that is scarcely justified in 
an autonomous world. It is not without reason, in fact, chat in an autonomous conception 
of the world, mysticism is regarded with suspicion. 

In the religious man an attitude of reverence implies a self-critical awareness; the subject 
performing a devotional act always appears on the scene. Reverence, as the etymology of the 
word suggests, implies the experiencing of awe, almost fear: re-vereri. 

Similar to reverence is respect, which, in fact, represents the very category of autonomy. 
Reverence is paid to God, but according to the more conscious worship of autonomy, reverence 
is both tinged with respect and leads to it; esteem and veneration are extended also to man. 

Respect in itself does not suggest a hidden God who is closed, ineffable, inaccessible. It 
no longer allows an apophatic attitude, but involves (as its etymology implies) vision and 
investigation; it treats the respected thing with “regard” for the very reason that it “sees” its 
value, beauty, and truth. Respectus comes from respicere, “to look at,’ related to the root spec, 
from which originate also speciosus and species, with a whole range of meanings from “beauty” 
to “appearance.” Respect is certainly democratic: it shows esteem and honor because it 
considers the value of the respected object; it shows “regard” for it and finds it “noteworthy”; 
it observes, “notes,” sees its value. Ic is no longer pure surrender or unconditional obedience. 
Ic is willing to obey when it recognizes that it is reasonable to do so—though it is not strictly 
necessary to understand the reasons for each individual commandment. 

In this case, worship is reverence to God and respect for his designs, for the world (his 
creation) and for mankind (his creatures). It is not ecstatic and leaves little room for dance, but 
places emphasis on the word, on medication, and on knowledge. Religious man has no longer 
any intention of losing himself (in God) but, rather, of retrieving something; worship is an act 
of self-realization. It is not surrender, but acknowledgment of the power of God, Providence, or 
however we choose to call it. The image of God is eminently personified; what predominates, 
therefore, is theism, as opposed to the more metaphysical Being of the heteronomic attitude. 
Personal relationships are fundamental. Personal love is, in this case, the norm. 


Temporality 


Temporality is the metaphysical element of this attitude. The essential value is not eter- 
nity, but chat specific form of human time that we may call temporality. Temporality is not 
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eternity, which has no relation to time as a mere succession of events. Human time, which 
we call here temporality, is a peculiar mode of human existence in which the past is assimi- 
lated into the present and carried with in its leap toward the future. Temporality is more a 
quality chan a quantity; it is a qualitative accumulation, a storing of the past in the same way 
that an accumulator stores energy, conserving it in the present and giving us the power to 
shape the future. Temporality is not undiscriminated time; it is not the same whether one 
dies young or old. Ontological growth is a temporal development. Autonomy is blatantly 
proud of having discovered the value of temporality and having distinguished it from time. 
Temporality is historicity and memory. 
The following schema may be traced: 


aeviternity (spirits) 
temporicity temporality (human beings) 
time (physical things) 


Temporicity may be said to be the generic mode of the duration of beings, their way of 
existing in the world, the quality of their existence, how they are; it is not something external, 
but a dimension, a quality, of their own being—whar allows them to “continue” existing. 
The temporicity of man, which we have called temporality, does not, in a certain sense, have 
a past; we do not leave it behind (in the “past”); it is, in a specifically human way, present. 
We are our past that has become integrated in us; it is not “past,” but present and effective. 
The words “Today you shall be with me in paradise” are nor an arbitrary manifestation or a 
show of absolute power, but an expression of the fact that we carry our entire past with us 
on our journey, so that our today summarizes and contains all that one is. The same could 
be said of the future: it is also present in potency. 

Temporality is not, therefore, either an object or a “thing in itself”; it is a mode, the 
temporally human manner in which man exists, perdures, bears, and carries on his existence. 
Temporality is neither a rigid form nor a recipient; it is a net that binds men to themselves 
and each other. If temporality disappears, men also will cease to exist. The great victory of 
autonomy is having discovered that temporality is real, that it is not a transitory and inter- 
mediate stage between nonexistence and eternity, nor a temporary institution for existence 
in time, nor a step we leave behind us. Looking back at the past is a sterile anachronism if it 
is not integrated in the present. In the autonomous conception of the world, a certain type 
of conservatorism or traditionalism is regarded as a blind error. 

It is pointless to insist on the ambiguity of these ideas. They may be considered as highly 
negative or extremely positive; they may appear as destroyers of any sense of transcendence 
or as a sign of maturity that leads us to take seriously che human condition swallowed up by 
the superstructure of heteronomy. 

In this context, worship consists neither in destroying time, nor in sacrificing creaturality, 
nor in doing what could not be done in any other way (all typically heteronous traits), but 
in using time by giving it form. 


Service 


This brings us to the third value: service. The cosmological prerequisite of this vision is 
found in the very nature of the world, which insists on taking part in its maintenance. This is 
also recognized by the heteronomous attitude, although the method is different. Here we are 
talking about a real, "human" task, while chat was a question of obedience to a monotheistic 
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activity. It is assumed that every sphere of existence is capable of fulfilling its function on 
its own strength. It is not the king or che father or, in this case, God who takes care of his 
subjects, children, or creatures. The democratic spirit makes sure that each is responsible for 
his own existence, to the extent that the “liberal” sociological model evaluates the person on 
the basis of his work, and this on the basis of its usefulness, going so far as to deny the right 
to exist for all those who refuse to “work.” 

Thus /iturgy is turned into work, the ergon of the /aos, the action of the people; it is 
work that must be disinterested and, consequently, provide a service to others, help those 
who are unable to work, and contribute to improving the lot of those who are less fortunate. 
Reverence and respect lead to work and service. Everyone must work, serve, and contribute 
to maintaining the society and the world in general. 

In an autonomous world, worship that is mere praise, pure interiorization, would be 
considered as che greatest betrayal of human dignity and a return to the obscurantism of an 
age in which man was still immature. 

The anthropological perspective of autonomy is clear. Man is not fulfilled by observing, 
knowing, or contemplating, nor through a passive acceptance of reality, but by working, acting, 
molding something outside himself, expressing himself chrough a project, performing a role. 
He must construct and make himself useful. A large part of psychotherapy and psychoanalysis 
is dedicated to saving man from his own unaccepted introversion or confinement within his 
inner life (isolation, narcissism, fear, and so on), projecting him into the world both in order 
to save him and also because che world needs him; thus man comes to believe that he holds 
an important place in the universe and plays a vital role in society. 

The change is clear. Emphasis is not placed, as in che past, on religion, but on science, 
reason, and society. The profane, therefore, replaces the sacred. Worship is no longer a means 
for controlling che unknown and the mysterious, appeasing divine anger, pleading for divine 
mercy, or glorifying superhuman love. It is the recognition of our dignity and our role as 
worldwide contributors to establishing a better life here on earth. This applies also to those 
who still believe chat there exists something that is reserved for the other life. In a scientific 
age, worship will have to refer to psychology, science, and whatever is necessary to give the 
individual the trust, faith, and love he needs in order for human existence to be full. If God 
enters the scene he will not be totally proscribed, but he will certainly be conditioned. He 
will have to accept the rules of the game if he is to be allowed to be part of the picture. Some 
Christians will be proud of the humanization of God, and China will tell us that man is the 
true mediator between heaven and earth. 


Cosmotheandric Ontonomy 


This neologism means neither the recognition of heteronomy (the regulation of the 
activity ofa particular being through laws established by a higher being) nor that of autonomy 
(affirmation of the fact chat each sphere of existence is absolutely self-regulatory and master of 
its own destiny). Ontonomy undertakes to express recognition of the regulations pertaining 
to cach area of activity or sphere of existence in the light of the whole. Complete reality, in 
fact, is neither different from nor identical to a given context or sphere. Ontonomy is based 
on the assumption that the universe is a whole, that there exists an inner constitutive relation- 
ship between cach and every thing in reality, that nothing is unconnected, 

In our case, ontonomy does not allow any dualism or metaphysical dichotomy; the 
supremacy of the sacred is no longer defined as being opposed to the secular, and worship is 
no longer performed to the detriment of work, politics, or any other human activity. 
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Without wishing to appear polemic, I would add that if the Christian message means 
something, it is this experience of the cosmotheandric reality of every being, of which Christ, as 
true God and true man, is the paradigm. In Christ, matter does not exist on its own, with man 
on one side and God on the other; none of these intrinsically united dimensions overpowers 
the others, just as it does not make sense to claim chat Christ is more divine than human, 
more worldly than heavenly, or vice versa. The veil of separation has been torn away, and the 
integration of reality begins with man’s redemption. Perhaps, in the light of redemption, 
this idea of reintegration might influence the reformation of the standards of worship today. 

As with the descriptions above, in this part we will consider three main values: devotion 
or love, as an anthropological need; zempiternity, as a metaphysical base; and participation 
or mysticism, as the cosmological foundation of an ontonomic conception of the world. 

If ontonomy is not co be regarded as yet another “conception” but, rather, a true synthesis 
and harmonious union of the two attitudes examined earlier, the emphasis we will give to 
these three values must involve not the exclusion but the inclusion of the other positions. 


Devotion 


Love or devotion is considered here as the fundamental tendency of the human being. As 
its etymology suggests, this notion should be interpreted as profound giving, personal dedica- 
tion, and coral loyalty to a cause, an ideal, or a person. It is not a blind tendency. At the same 
time, it is not merely a “vow” (devotus comes from devovere), but a discourse, a proclamation, 
a lögos (dedicatio comes from dedicare, which is a derivative of dicere: to proclaim, to say). 

We are not speaking of love as opposed to knowledge, but as integration of the centrifugal 
and centripetal dynamism of man; as a movement toward something that lies certainly 
outside and above myself, which might be of an ecstatic nature; but also as a movement from 
outside toward my deepest center, to help me recognize the greatness of my aspiration, which 
I would not have been able to discover if love had not urged me in this direction. It is not 
a vicious circle but, rather, a vital circle, as human experience demonstrates almost daily on 
all levels. We begin to discover it, along with its value, only after we have taken the first step. 
And making this (pre)discovery “was” what set us on our way. 

This ordinary and almost universal experience involves the human being finding or 
creating his value by realizing himself, that is, recognizing his own value, believing in it, and 
acting accordingly. In other words, there is no such thing as either merely objective values 
independent from the human being, or purely subjective values that are dependent on him. 
The constitutive element is the relationship; the human person is part of the whole, and 
consequently his ideas, convictions, and actions are integral parts of the objective world. The 
objective exists inasmuch as it is subjective, assimilated, personal and, as such, considered 
incarnate, truly “subjectivated.” The subjective, on the other hand, exists because it is objec- 
tive, or "objectivated; realized, set in motion, crystallized, practicable, and practiced. The 
relationship between God, Man, and Cosmos is not that of three objects (or two, if we place 
man and cosmos together in the abstract notion of creature), or that of threc subjects, or yet 
that ofa supreme Being with onc or two objects. We cannot weigh the relationship between 
God, Man, and Cosmos either wich the parameters of heteronomy or those of autonomy. 
There is no such thing as God separated from Man (except perhaps in an abstract way of 
thinking that starts from an abstraction of reality) nor Man separated from God; the same 
applies also to the World. 

The consequence is that whatever man does without inner participation and convic- 
tion, without subjective involvement, is not only illicit, false, but is not—it has no objective 
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reality. Love, for example, cannot be imposed; it would not be love. Neither can faith be 
an imposition. 

Vice versa, all that man accomplishes without true participation, all that claims to be 
subjective without an objective involvement, is simply unreal; it is not. Giving, in itself, 
cannot be the fruit of mere intellectual knowledge or a decision of the will. Ontonomic 
anthropology goes beyond the objective-subjective distinction in terms not only of episte- 
mology but also of ontology. 


Tempiternity 


Tempiternity, as we have said, is the intuition that operates within the ontonomic atti- 
tude. As its name suggests, tempiternity is neither eternity (an objectivated notion), nor 
temporality (an overly subjective concept). 

If we were co complete the picture outlined above we could apply the following schema: 


eternity, out of time 


objectivated 
"e present "T 
despidos s (cosmotheandric reality { z = d (cdd 
subjectivated aeviternity (spirits) 
! temporicity { temporality (human beings) 


physical time (things) 


The fundamental intuition of cempiternity originates from the experience of the 
present in all its depth, discovering not only the past in potency and the future in waiting, 
but also that which the objectivated projection of humanity has called eternity and the 
subjectivated human sensitivity has called time (or, according to our terminology, tempo- 
ricity). The experience of the present breaks, so to speak, the shell of the temporary and 
the flowing not for the sake of falling into an ecstatic or intemporal abyss, neither of 
denying time, but in order to taste che almond enclosed within it. All human experience 
is fulfilled in time, yet it is neither bound by nor limited to it. There is no sense in tempo- 
rally imprisoning a mystic experience, nor in saying that true love has a cemporal end. 
Likewise, it is incongruous to state that death is not real because it suppresses subjective 
time; it is inconsistent to talk of an aesthetic experience by placing it in a time outside 
its cemporality; it is impossible to experiment with time during an intellectual discovery, 
at the very “moment” in which an intuition about something, whether small or great, 
surfaces in us for the first time, and so on. 

In this context, a significant corollary (of which, however, we can only give a brief outline 
here) is the human experience of rhythm. This is an experience neither of mere repetition nor 
of pure movement. Rhythm cannot be explained exclusively through one's memory of the past 
and anticipation of the future. The experience of rhythm is that which most closely resembles 
the advaitic experience. It is neither awareness of monolithic oneness or monotony repeated 
to infinity, nor the action of a dualistic diversity or a basically different movement. Rhythm 
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is always the same and different in che same time and place (whether it involves the muscles 
of the body, rays of light in the eyes, or sounds in the cars). It is a transtemporal experience, 
something that does not divert or distract us from time but allows us to perforate it and 
reach its deepest secrets. The core of time thus reveals itself to us as it is—or, more precisely, 
shows itself by disappearing and becoming identified with us. Through rhythm we express 
what would otherwise be inexpressible. This expression exists in time, yet che real symbol 
that rhythm carries transcends time. And this applies, in one form or another, to every type 
of rhythm—musical, scientific, literary, and cosmic. 


Participation 


Participation (and, in a certain sense, mysticism) may, from a cosmological point of view, 
be the keyword for the ontonomic experience. 

The latter answers che dual conviction that (1) reality has a hidden, invisible dimension 
that, in one way or another, may be brought to the light or the surface of the real; and (2) 
only when we become aware of this dimension of reality (even if only indirectly) can human 
life be authentic. 

By mysticism we mean the experience of the immediate contact with reality chat elimi- 
nates the subject-object distinction, just as the implicitly ever-present distance existing in 
any kind of dualism. 

The word participation aims to express that cosmological view that contemplates the 
interindependence and interpenetration of all chings and their mutual relationship with the 
deepest structure of reality. We exist to the extent in which we participate in the whole and 
allow this whole to participate, to express itself, through us. I exist in that I am involved and 
included in the whole reality, to the extent in which I take part, participate, in the whole 
process of the universe. 

Being a person does not mean being here or there and remaining isolated or detached 
from the whole. The existence of the person is not an isolated existence; he exists inasmuch 
as he participates in the whole, within which he fulfills a well-defined and unique function. 
In order to perform this role we need a mask, because what we are, as parts, is this mask; 
there is nothing else behind or under it, and yet this “nothing” itself supports the mask and 
allows us to perform our role. We are persons, that is, functions, operating centers in an 
assortment of relationships. 

Worship, then, comes to mean the act by which we express, in one way or another, the 
fullness of the human person. This involves devotion and love (the heart, the emotions)—the 
gift, chat is, of our being. 

Second, worship implies the integration of transtemporal reality in tempiternity as the 
fundamental dimension of the real; it is neither of this world nor of the next—it is cosmoth- 
eandric; it insists on an idea of the whole, an aspect of contemplation, the total involvement 
of the spirit, a mystical attitude. 

Third, worship demands participation in the cosmic process of the world and the dyna- 
mism of reality and, consequently, the overcoming of individualism, not only between men 
but also between things and God himself. Worship is participation in the whole of reality; it 
is a sacramental act in which all chings—matter and spirit, divine and human, body and soul, 
angelic and demonic, and so on—work together so that reality may exist and be expressed 
in the symbol that it itself is. 

In this context, the answer to the question regarding the reason for worship may be laid 
out as follows: I rake part in worship because without it I could not be myself and you could 
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not be yourself. The nondevotional acts of my life are incomplete and one-sided; they pursue a 
certain goal and nothing more. An act of worship allows us to fulfill ourselves and contribute 
to completing the universe. This is confirmed every day by experience, which shows us that we 
celebrate an act of worship only when we are truly expressing what we are without hypocrisy, 
without selfishness, without superficiality and falseness. And we do not always celebrate it 
in solitude, or through works, or collectively; it depends on the circumstances and includes 
all these aspects. During a devotional act we feel we are part of the workings of che universe 
while, at the same time, the universe is transformed in us and through us. 

The theistic image of heteronomy is not so central in this context, nor are che theistic 
tendencics of autonomy essential. It is by no means a question of an atheist or “atheistic” 
attitude, but it is not necessary to insist on the transcendent or immanent aspects of divinity. 
Jiiana and bhakti—that is, gnosis and agape (or, in other words, knowledge and love)—are 
now recognized and accepted. These two elements, however, have become integrated in a 
karmic movement, that is, in the mechanism of orthopraxy, which does not allow either the 
subjective or the objective to predominate. 


Three Attitudes 


The modern phenomenon of secularization may be conceived in relation to each of the 
three perspectives outlined: heteronomy, autonomy, and ontonomy. 


Heteronomy 


Based on the first attitude, heteronomy, secularization will be considered to be the blas- 
phemous act of tearing apart the seamless tunic of hierarchical and structured reality. It will 
be the breaking of every order, and shall be judged incompatible with any form of worship. 
Religion will strive to resist the temptation of secularization, regarded as pure prostitution. 
One typical argument of this kind of arrangement is the pragmatic observation that all 
attempts at desacralization on the part of man are doomed to failure: the sacred kicked out of 
the door will always come back in through the window. Religious processions are suppressed, 
but political parades cake their place; sacred formalisms have been ridiculed, but political 
ceremonics have replaced them. Sacramental life is looked down on, yet new sacraments are 
introduced in secular guise; veneration and worship have been stigmatized as idolatry and 
superstition, yet today we have many examples of the worship of every kind of hero or idol. 
Religious authority has been scorned, as has the divine origin of the authority, yet the state 
has never had such powerful means of interference and dominion as those made possible 
by the development of modern technology. One example that comes to mind is chat of the 
famous Jugendweihe, which was practiced in East Germany several years ago. 

The tendency of the heteronomous attitude is as clear as it is intransigent: lost order must 
be restored, and mistakes must be recognized by both sides; but while one side has only made 
bad use of power and perhaps, on occasion, has abused situations of privilege, the mistake of 
the “others” is fundamental. Only by restoring the central role and traditional function of 
worship can man and society initiate the regeneration we are all seeking. 


Autonomy 


The reaction of the autonomous attitude will be exactly the opposite of that described 
above. It will hail the secularization of man and society as the great conquest of our time, 
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and the overthrowing of the sacred as the greatest victory gained in the liberation of man, 
enslaved as he was by the dominion, if not terror, of the sacred. Sacrality was synonymous 
with the unknown; it did nothing but exploit man's ignorance and weakness and served 
only to instill in him passivity and resignation, thus preventing all progress and evolution. 

According to this opinion, if worship is to have meaning in the life of modern man, all 
its traditional forms must remain confined, in an initial transition period, to the private area 
of human life, in order to allow the emerging of new explanations and a coral liberation from 
such traditional forms of worship. After this initial stage, however, it will be necessary to 
identify secular forms that are capable of expressing their content in a secular world. 

In a Christian context, an attitude of this kind will insist, for example, on the fact that 
the Eucharist must be, above all, a banquet whose reality must not be overshadowed by forms 
that alter its meaning and symbolism as well as its beauty. This attitude will emphasize chat 
baptism and marriage are not acts of magic or mysterious actions that unite men but, on the 
contrary, liberating experiences that allow men to be more fully themselves; that prayer, as 
a pretext for abandoning action and comfortably seeking refuge in che sphere of the sacred, 
must be secularized and transformed into responsible action. Autonomy will seek to transform 
worship into work and meditation into another human activity such as reflection, and will 
attempt to free man’s political life from the weights of inferiority and the imperfection with 
which the tyranny of the sacred had burdened political life. 

The tendency of the autonomous attitude is equally clear: we must do away with senti- 
mentalism and the old bonds and arrive at the conviction that a new age is emerging for the 
consciousness of man—the age of secularity, which demands that religious man be converted 
to the world and its values so that he may redeem them, traditionally speaking, or enhance 
and enrich them (to use modern, secular terms). True love for God is service to men, and the 
highest form of worship is not proclaiming in song the marvels of an invisible Creator, but 
exalting man's own possibilities of leaping toward the future and redeeming it from poverty, 
sickness, hatred, and injustice. 

Heteronomy rejects all compromise and claims that ^worship in a secular age" must 
be more than ever the exaltation of the sacred, rigorously preserved in open contradiction 
and opposition to the modern world and its secular spirit, because only in this way can it 
be the life belt chac will keep humanity afloat once the devastating waves of the present-day 
unreligiousness have died down. While heteronomy says, in fact, that there is no such thing 
as secular worship in itself, autonomy declares adamantly that the only truly possible form 
of worship in a secular age is secularized worship. Worship also must undergo the purifying 
process through which history has passed ifit is to survive as something more than a museum 
piece on the dusty shelves of obscurantism. 


Ontonomy 


Ontonomy, on its part, will uphold neither a firm opposition between worship and 
secularization (the attitude of heteronomy) nor a certain identification between the two (the 
position of autonomy), but will consider worship as one of the very elements of secular life 
itself, allowing space for the devotional dimension of secularity. Ontonomy will endeavor 
to say that the important worship is that of the secular world, in the subjective genitive sense 
of the phrase—the secular world's act of worshiping. 

First of all, the ontonomic attitude is not a compromise; neither is it a middle term that 
seeks to keep the two extremes together. It is an original position, in a certain way simpler 
than the other two attitudes, which end up by being dualistic. The ontonomic attitude tells 
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secularized man that nothing is more sacred than secular reality, adding, for traditional man, 
that sacrality is not a value in itself but one of the dimensions of cosmothcandric reality, In 
facing the problem, this attitude will adopt neither the method of mere restoration nor that 
of total reform, but will attempt to reevaluate all values. It will transcend, for example, both 
the dualistic and the monistic systems, since both end up by degrading worship or making it 
impossible. If, on one hand, worship inevitably involved paying homage to a Totally Other, we 
would fall into the temptation of shifting the final responsibility for our existence onto him. 
On the other hand, if we only accepted one single monolithic reality, there would be no room 
for any true worship. Contrariwise, the ontonomic attitude insists on the cosmotheandric 
nature of reality and discovers worship as that conscious activity chat transforms reality itself 
from within. We will avoid presenting here a complete theory of worship, however, since our 
task consists simply in explaining its relationship with secularicy. 

The ontonomic attitude does not consider the process of secularization as intrinsically 
bad; while it is not afraid to face its dangers, it discovers that every real human situation 
contains an inner dynamism that directs it toward a deeper unity, and that the only risk is 
the schism, or breaking up, of unity. Anthropologists tell us that originally everything was 
sacred; the modern world is now completing the circle by secularizing everything. The sacred 
and the profane are two aspects of a single reality, and cach of them becomes incomplete, 
and also false, as soon as it claims for itself a separate sphere. These are, first and foremost, 
complementary aspects, and they belong to a certain level of the consciousness of humanity. 
The task of freeing worship from the control of onc or the other may be reserved for the 
future generation, but we can prepare the way by building a bridge to connect the sacred 
with che secular. The sacred is dialectically opposed to the profane, but not to the secular. 

The process of secularization is not necessarily to be regarded as a mere reaction to the 
established sacred order, although, in most cases, chis may be true. There is a difference between 
secularization, which means the progression of the sacred toward the profane; secularity, as 
a secular order, which, from a factual point of view, may collaborate with the sacred and 
recognize its rights; and secularism, which would represent the intolerant destruction of 
every sacred order. Aside from the immediate causes of secularization and how it has come 
abour, the secular conception of reality has no reason to be considered exclusively from an 
autonomous point of view, that is, as a reaction or rebellion and as totally incompatible 
with a profound religiosity and, therefore, an authentic idea of worship. Nevertheless, if we 
examine the question more closely, we may wonder whether “secularism” might not be used 
for the autonomous reaction and “secularity” for the ontonomic attitude. 

Whatever terminological policies we choose to adopt, one thing must remain clear: not 
only do all men live on truth, but in every culture and religion it is truth chat fuels the lives 
of its “believers.” 

In the following pages we will attempt to develop certain principles that may be applied 
immediately to this problem of worship and secularity. 
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Theological Suggestions 


The Principle of Complementarity 
(Worship in Favor of and against Life) 


We have defined worship as the ultimate expression of a belief. But to what extent does 
this mean it must be an expression of the life of a population at any given time? If worship 
is the expression of a belief, ic must be the manifestation of the life of the people that 
animates this belief, because life is shaped by beliefs. Yet it remains to be seen to what extent 
these beliefs are an incentive or a corrective for this life or a testimony in favor of another 
completely different life. 

The word expression may seem too passive or too immanent. Emphasizing its comple- 
mentary sense, we could also say “impression.” Worship is that which expresses a particular 
belief and, at the same time, what is “impressed” by, responds to, and reacts to a belief. If 
it does, in fact, derive from both, then neither pure transcendence nor pure immanence is 
possible. Worship is che expression of a belief as much as belief is the expression of worship. 
The impression of worship in belief is just as important as the impression of belief in worship. 
The relationship is mutual. This is the polarity we wish to examine from a specific viewpoint. 

Several points seem to be clear: 


e  Ifitisto truly fulfill its function and be what it aims to be, worship must be in direct 
relationship with the life of the people. It cannot exist only on a transcendent level. 
Worship is essentially popular or, if we prefer, tribal. 

e Worship must have certain features by which it can be recognized and made effective. 
It would be useless to turn the whole world into a temple, nor would it solve the 
problem to identify the temple with the world in general. If everything is worship, 
nothing is. In other words, there must be identity on one hand and difference on 


the other. 


Beginning with the history of religions we can formulate what I would call the Law of 
complementarity. When identification between life and worship is an accepted fact—when, 
chat is, it is taken for granted that worship is a function of life—then the difference between 
the two becomes more pronounced in order to maintain the healthy element of tension and 
complementarity that is necessary if human existence is to remain dynamic and not become 
stagnant. When the priest and the monk are considered as an integral part of society, chen 
their separation from the world is equally pronounced. When the houses are poor, the temples 
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are rich. When all appears to be tinged with the sacred, then worship withdraws into the 
innermost chapels of the temples, into the most inaccessible caverns in the mountains, into 
the monastic cloisters; the difference is even more pronounced with the use of a scholarly 
and, in a certain way, artificial language. Sacred is synonymous with segregated, secluded, 
inexpressible, transcendent, difficult (few are those who reach salvation). 

There are two main categories related to this “setting apart”: time and space. When 
everything is sacred, when all the aspects of life are clothed in myth and refer constantly to 
transcendence, the forms of worship assert themselves through differentiation, with cach 
claiming certain places and times that are particularly important to their own function. 
All history of religions makes mention of these special times: the morning and the evening 
(sandbya, lauds, vespers), the distinction between holy days and minor holy days, festivities 
and, generally, the whole calendar. The same applies to space: there are special places, such as 
sanctuaries, water courses, mountains, caverns, or simple fences, including inside che city or 
other inhabited places. The Benedictine vow of stability, for example, is something more than 
a reaction to the abuses of vagrane monks; it represents dedication to a holy life conceived 
according to the spatial principle of holiness. 

When, on the other hand, che difference is regarded as a fundamental principle, we find 
ourselves faced with the separation between church and state, the clear distinction between 
the realm of God and that of Caesar, civil life and religious life. In short, when the profane 
asserts its rights against the sacred by opposing it, then identity is consciously accentuated: 
true love for God is service to men; devotion is honesty; work is worship; the city of God 
must be built here on earch, neither in Garizin nor in Jerusalem; all rivers are the Ganges and 
all water is equally holy; the altar is only wood and the temple an ordinary house; Indra and 
Varuna and all the gods arc different names for che same power; and so on. 

The immanence-transcendence tension is increased in a different way in relation to this 
principle of complementarity. 

Roman Catholic spirituality in the last few centuries is a clear example. Once the “Holy 
Week” was reduced to pure folklore or an incomprehensible ritual, popular piousness began 
to be fueled by “spiritual exercises” and Ignatian-type retreats. When the canonical prayers 
in Latin were no longer understood and began to be reserved, more or less, for the clergy, 
then the reciting of the rosary, the novenas, and other forms of oral prayer became popular. 
When Mass became an almost private affair between the priest and God (although it was 
still assumed that the priest represented the people), ascetic and devotional life began to take 
other directions. When licurgy is celebrated in the local language and personal piousness 
is interpreted in an almost exclusively collective way, then other forms of interiority with 
varying degrees of "oriental" flavor are sought. In short, the tensions between immanence/ 
transcendence, profanc/sacred, and spiritual/material are balanced out in virtue of the prin- 
ciple of complementarity for the sake of maintaining balance in the human being. 

We may formulate two direct consequences of this principle of complementarity. 


The Integration of Worship in Ordinary Human Life 


Under this title I would like to chronicle the efforts made to “humanize” worship. The 
people cat. It is therefore the action of eating that must be transformed by the sacramental 
presence, and the Eucharist must then recover its symbolism as a meal. The people dance and 
make merry. Worship must amplify its aspect of celebration and festivity. People are born, 
grow up, get married, work, and die. The sacraments and other devotional actions must 
sanctify and consecrate these most universal and elementary human acts. The sacraments 
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of initiation, coming of age, marriage, and so on must not be mere ceremonies and forms of 
anachronistic ritualism; they must be truly related to these important moments of human 
existence and have a comprehensible meaning; in short, they must give chem real form. And 
since most of these acts are extremely fleeting, ritual life cannot be reduced to one holy day 
celebrated once and for all. In other words, worship must once more impregnate human life 
and give it fullness of meaning by exalting che significance of these human acts and providing 
man with the strength (the grace) required for experiencing the needs of the human vocation. 
A global reform is necessary. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the contrast between historic religions and modernity 
lies in the rural context of practically all the traditional forms of worship, while in our time, 
life—and especially city life—is dominated by wha could be called ¢echni-culture. From the 
last century onward, the world, and the West in particular, has accepted an overwhelming 
variety of new techniques that have given life to this "technological" era. One of che most 
fascinating functions of worship may consist in transforming the current technological age 
into a techni-cultural age. By this we do not mean a complete and ruthless technification or 
abandonment of the ecosophic reality. Earth and man belong to each other, and che human 
context today is neither rural nor technological, but techni-cultural, Pure nature and virgin 
earth are just as much an illusion as fully mechanized man. Today we need neither exclusively 
rural nor exclusively technical structures; neither agriculture nor technology is sufficient. 
Techniculture, which is now timidly making its appearance, might be authentically human 
and not dehumanizing. It no longer cultivates the fields of an immaculate earch, but it vibrates 
with the pulsations of this macro-anthropo-organism, which, though it is called cosmos, does 
not necessarily exclude a reference to the divine mystery. 


The Inclusion of Life in Worsbip 


Worship is, after all, a human act and not an angelic realization. Its symbols must be real. 
If they refer to “bread” and “wine,” then bread and wine must be present; if it involves a kiss 
of love and an embrace of peace, then these must be acts capable of putting an end to cvery 
form of hatred and must truly offer us love and peace; if it refers to the purification of our 
sins, there must be a visible sign in our lives; if it regards prayer to God, this must not hinder 
the action and initiative of man. Worship cannot be disconnected from ordinary human life, 
and the first condition is that it is not merely something living but an integral part of life 
itself. How can I believe that worship is the most important act in my daily life if I cannot 
find time for it, or can only reserve it as an insignificant corner of my weekly routine, just for 
the sake of silencing my conscience? If today human life avoids solemnity and pomp, if man’s 
temporal consciousness is no longer dominated by the experience of privileged moments in 
time, then modern worship can only have meaning and importance if it comes down from the 
pedestal of solemnity and privilege and offers itself on the level of everyday human existence. 

These two points are related. On onc hand, worship must penetrate ordinary human life 
and, on the other, real human life must give vitality and meaning to worship. Such symbiosis 
is important and vital. It is also difficult. For centuries, at least in che West, these two spheres 
have been separate and have had very little contact. Life has followed one path and worship 
another. It is not surprising that there has been such widespread talk of its alienation. 

The problem is both difficult and unavoidable. We must not fall prey to superficial opti- 
mism and take the easy path of desiring that worship simply keep behind life and even the 
fleeting novelties of fashion. Neither can we adopt the restricting and somewhat inhuman 
attitude of regarding worship as a mere corrective and completion of life. It would be equally 
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partial to preserve the Latin liturgy only for the beauty of the Gregorian chant, or introduce 
jazz into liturgy for its popular appeal and its exuberance. Likewise, it would be unfair to 
eliminate the durga-pitjä because it causes a certain economic inequality, or attempt to 
enforce the possibility for outsiders co worship in Hindu temples. The criterion must be of 
a completely different type. 

Ac this point it may be appropriate to refer to the idea of life and, especially, liturgy asa 
game—a cosmic game played with passion and seriousness though without a tragic sense, a 
game with rules to be followed, but only for temporal existence. Liturgy is che representation 
on a human scale of the global game of the universe. Life is included in the forms of worship, 
since the latter demands only to be the very quintessence of human life, expressing not only 
its individual symbolism but also its meaning and its cosmic vocation. 

Let us take a closer look at some of the implications and difficulties relating to this 
principle of complementarity in its dual dimension of worship in favor of and against life. 


The Corollary of Universality and Concreteness 


The principle of complementarity seeks co harmoniously combine two characteristics 
of human truth: its universality and its concreteness. Any value that does not include in its 
sphere a need for universality cannot truly be regarded as such. A private truth, limited to its 
own sphere, cannot really be considered as a value. Like a private language, a private truth is 
a contradiction in terms; both essentially involve relationships. Likewise, a merely abstract 
truth without any direct reference to a concrete human situation, which neither epitomizes 
any part of it nor bears any relation to a specific context, cannot truly be considered as a 
human truth. 

One characteristic (equally phenomenological and theological) of every mature religious 
attitude consists in seeking a certain universal validity without lessening its need to be concrete. 
This would be the philosophical “translation” of the incarnation: the revelation of a God in 
human form or, in other words, the concrete manifestation, incarnation, expression, image, 
and so on of universal truth. Under different names this phenomenon seems to be present 
in almost all religious traditions: the descent of the absolute co the relative. 

No attitude may be considered truly religious if it does not claim both these apparently 
contradicting aspects. The tension is clear. It is easy to be universal, open to everything, 
tolerant, and so on, as long as we renounce the concrete, the historical, the corporal. Like- 
wise, we may exalt che value of the concrete, the individual, the factual, and the historical by 
disregarding the reality or importance of the mystical, the universally valid, the global. This 
polarity can be found practically everywhere. Indian religiosity accentuates the first tendency, 
while Semitic religions are typical representations of the second. It is equally certain (with 
a few exceptions) that the Christian doctrine has emphasized mainly the Semitic tendency, 
for obvious historical reasons. I believe, however, that a harmonious combination of the two 
aspects is essential to the Christian mystery. 

The extraordinary consequence of these corollaries is that worship cannot be sectarian, 
nor can it exclude all those who live and work with us; at the same time, it must be concrete 
and meaningful for the person as an individual. This is an enormous problem in a pluralistic 
society. Worship should be the inspirational force behind all work, our main guide in all our 
daily activities; yet how can this be so if we share these activities with people who do not 
recognize such worship or find it meaningless or even offensive? If we insisted, we would fail 
in our purpose. Must we, therefore, make worship a private matter? Are we forced to settle for 
a short inner prayer—or a simple inner, private resolution—before work, meals, or any other 
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activity? Or is it a question of finding new forms of worship that are universally accepted 
or, at least, acceptable? What are these universal symbols of today? The flag, the perennial 
flame at the shrine of the unknown soldier, che constitution, the founder or the liberator of 
the nation, the man on the moon? God was once the universally recognized symbol, and 
until some time ago in Europe, the international treaties and peace treaties were signed in the 
name of the Holy Trinity. Allah is a living symbol in Islamic countries. Our world, however, 
has grown geographically without any corresponding symbolic maturity. Only slowly does 
the unifying mythical horizon seep through. 

Introducing life into forms of worship does not simply mean making the music more 
exciting. It means discovering values that are universal or rather (and the correction is very 
important) universally recognized or at least acceptable values, without uprooting them from 
their respective contexts. The universal is not the common denominator but the ratio of every 
relationship between man and the whole absorbing and mysterious reality. 

The task may seem difficult, and indeed it is; yet, one on hand, it is imperative, and on 
the other, it is not impossible. 

It is imperative, in that there can be no human communion and true fraternity without 
liturgy co embrace us. It is likely that one of the reasons (effect or cause) for the profound 
crisis that che United Nations is going through is che incapacity to develop a liturgy, a 
form of worship that is truly universal and meaningful. In the face of an authentically 
universal horizon, all religions appear sectarian and all humanisms superficial. We must 
accept the challenge without hesitation if we are to seriously tackle the problem of worship 
in a secular age. 

To have a full life, I must live in communion with my fellow creatures. Man cannot live in 
isolation, much less survive. Yet there can be no real human communication without baring 
the roots of human existence itself. Communion means something more than a mere exchange 
of information; true human communion can only exist if it becomes religious communion, 
in the broad sense of religion. If there is no communicatio in sacris (to use classical theo- 
logical language) there is no communication, but merely an exchange of words or a simple 
acknowledgment of the other's presence for the sake of removing the obstacles that prevent 
us from freely following our own path. Commonly used forms of greeting were generally 
religious, and still are when they are used in a deep way, even though we do not understand 
the meaning of the words and gestures. The way in which I might enter into communion 
with a Muslim or a Sioux is by taking part in a “blood union” or a “sweat lodge” and nota 
purely rational or “social” meeting that forbids all personal intimacy and does not take into 
account the ancestral roots of the persons involved. 

Real human communication is communion on the deepest level of our being, even when 
we do not share the same opinions or have different scales of values. This religious type of 
communication represents a sort of phenomenological definition or, at least, description 
of the religious meeting and also of religion. If religion has a value, it is only significant on 
this level. This deep stratum of human existence, where our destiny is called into play, where 
our life is truly lived and our ideals are fueled, is the sphere of religion. And if any human 
encounter occurs on this level, it is of a religious nature —whatever the affiliation or religious 
ideas of the persons involved. 

It is clear that worship, if it is to be true worship for our time and not remain confined 
to a private affair to the advantage of a chosen minority, must regain a certain nonsectarian 
universality and, above all, reach that deep level where che human being is real and essentially 
what he is supposed to be. This brings with it serious consequences, but if we do not get to 
the root of the problem it all becomes mere superficial ranting. 
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This task of discovering universal symbols is not impossible because, in spite of human 
differences and religious discrepancies, the nature of man is one, and che human adventure 
is also. Through reason we can discover the fundamental role of worship: finding or creating 
existential convergences berween people. Religion has too often been identified with ortho- 
doxy, for the very reason that orthopraxy was taken for granted a prioristically. Today we are 
more aware than a century ago that the fundamental dimension of religion cannot be found 
in the sphere of ideas but in that of praxis (that of good and genuine actions that lead man to 
his goal); that is, in what was traditionally called the sacred action or act of worship through 
which man fulfills his destiny. The priority given to orthodoxy was the reason why those 
who refused to share the same doctrine were not allowed to take part in the same worship; it 
would no longer be the same worship, in fact, if worship were defined exclusively by doctrine. 

If, on the other hand, che emphasis is placed on orthopraxy, chat is, the actual carrying 
out of the proper action that leads man directly or indirectly to full development or the 
purpose of his life (or however we prefer to call it), chen we may take part in a rite or carry out 
together a meaningful act even if we do not share the same doctrinal system or the same ideas. 

In relation to this, reform—or, more precisely, conversion—must be radical. In almost 
all cultures and religions God has long been a universally accepted symbol; he symbolized 
supreme reality even when the various systems and religions had different ideas about che 
nature of the divine. Today, che name of God no longer seems to carry the same symbolic 
power, because we have turned it into a concept. Today, on the contrary, it appears to be 
a somewhat controversial name, and many would like to divide humanity into “believers” 
and "nonbelievers" —the former being those who claim to believe in a personal God, and 
the latter chose who say they do not believe in this divine person. Once we accept that the 
idea of a personal God may be meaningless to some and, at the same time, claim that the 
heart of religion lies in orthodoxy, either the "nonbeliever" is brought down to the level of 
unreasonable or God is reduced to a superfluous hypothesis, since his essential function as 
the ultimate referent of all chings is denied. A God who is the ultimate hypothetical referent 
of all things cannot be denied by any thought. A God who is declared by some and denied 
by others can no longer be a universal symbol. ' 

The words of St. Anselm: "Id quo magis cogitari nequit" (That of which nothing greater 
can be thought) means in this context, “Id sine quo cogitari nequit" (That without which 
nothing can be thought), the consequence of which is "Id quod cogitari nequit" (Something 
which cannot be thought). Using a historical-religious term we could say that no idea of God 
may substitute for the myth of God, and that only the latter may be the universal referent 
for those who live in this myth. 

To avoid misunderstandings, I will add that followers of any religion are not denied 
the right, and therefore the duty, to practice their rituals according to the rules established 
by the authorities and tradition. These rituals, however, generally have little to do with the 
problem of worship in a secular age, because they seem to ignore the fact that in humanity 
there has never been ideological uniformity even among those belonging to the same tradi- 
tion—which proves that faith does not identify with doctrine. Today, the greatest need of 
any religion consists in expressing a human universality within one's own concrete values. 

The interplay between the universal and the concrete is part of the order of life, and the 
balance between these two poles of human existence and all reality offers us an existential 
criterion of authenticity for every form of worship. Human participation in a genuine act 
of worship enables man to be more deeply rooted in the earth while growing closer to the 
sky. Sacrificing concreteness on the altar of professed universality would only lead to lifeless 
abstraction. Sacrificing universality to defend alleged concreteness would lead to fanaticism 
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or spiritual closure. The balance between the concrete and the universal is not dialectical, and 
the creative tension between these two poles should not be confused with the dichotomy 
between the general and the specific. It is not a question of a quantifiable relationship. Each 
man, like each religion, is not a single number (a part) of a larger group, although everything 
that is truly concrete reflects and “concentrates” the universal. 

Either we identify the religious face with the existing historic religions without allowing 
them the possibility to grow and, therefore, to change (and then we would have a religiosity 
of the past) or we believe that the religious mystery expresses a new human dimension every 
day, since life is dynamism. If this is che case, then the modern-day humanist, just as the 
Christian or the Hindu, will have co seek out che most suitable forms of worship for main- 
raining a balance between concreteness rooted in the past and universality projected toward 
the future. This would not weaken any religion, but would prepare the way for enabling them 
to fulfill their mission in the world today and to open up to a possible mutual fecundation. 


The New “Nigrics” 
in Contrast with the Ancient Rubrics 


In the liturgical language used in western Europe beginning in the fourteenth century 
(though nor becoming generally used until the seventeenth century), the rubrics (so called 
because they were written in red) indicate the external acts that accompany the internal acts 
in the divine service. Next to the rubrics was the actual text used in the act of worship. As 
these texts were generally written in black they are called nigrics. The history of the develop- 
ment of worship in every religion shows in each an almost constant pattern that might be 
summed up as follows. 

Originally there was not a great difference between rubrics and nigrics. Form and content 
were inseparable; the exterior and interior acts were of equal importance. Any sacramental 
theology can offer us examples and reflections that illustrate how the sacramental act is a 
special combination of internal and external actions. Through a fascinating process in which 
the human consciousness is completely involved, rituals were gradually interiorized until, 
finally, the intent began to take control to such an extent as to place the material, external 
aspect of the act in danger.! At this point a compromise was made, and a certain (at times 
precarious) balance was achieved between nigrics and rubrics. The history of worship shows 
that it was sometimes the rubrics which, in some way, created the nigrics; this means that 
external actions often conditioned the prayers and internal attitudes of worship. Other times, 
it was the nigrics, the intent or conscious force, that sought expressive forms. To say that the 
nigrics must creare the rubrics would be defining the question in excessively intellectual and 
theoretical terms, as if man's creative force resided only in his mind. Yet it would be equally 
onc-sided to claim that the initiative must be taken by che rubrics and that the rubrics must 
conform by filling in the space created by the external, spontaneous manifestations of worship. 
Moreover, the contemporary secular spirit refuses to accept the idea of a mythopoietic period? 
during which “God” himself reveals the most appropriate way of worshiping him. It is in 
relation to this that the need arises for a synthesis between secularity and tradition. Worship 
does not consist in “receiving” from “God,” but neither is it a mere action of our “human” 


1 Sec the chapter "Les trois phases du culte; in my book Le mystére du culte (Paris: Cerf, 1970), 
53-81, which examincs this paradigmatic evolution in Hinduism. 

2 [Editor's note: Mythopoietic period: a period of myth generation; from mythopoiein: to imagine 
or build myths.] 
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being. A form of worship dictated only by “God” would not be easily accepted today, while 
another developed by man would in itself be contradictory and useless. The theandric nature 
of worship reappears. The theandric does not mean the dichotomy of a divine initiative 
accepted by human receptivity, but the nondualistic experience of an act that is both fully 
human and superhuman. These observations may be enough to highlight the enormous 
complexity and, at the same time, the urgency of the problem of worship. 

Let us merely consider a few points. 


The New Rubrics 


Over the centuries, all religious traditions have developed a certain number of rules and 
canons with the intention of crystallizing the spirit and practice of authentic worship. There 
are religious traditions in which rubrics are essential. The mimdnzsaka interpretation of Vedic 
sacrifices and che habicual insistence in post-Tridentine Roman Catholicism regarding the 
specific words of the eucharistic consecration are two clear examples of what I am trying to 
say; if we do not follow certain rubrics, the devotional action is considered invalid. 

It is easy to criticize obsolete rubrics and point out the risk of superstition and even 
magic that arises when the rubrics begin to dominate in worship. Yet it is equally deceptive 
to presume that all the rules of ritual may be disregarded. It is an undeniable fact, however, 
that most of these fundamental rites are today clearly in crisis. One characteristic common 
to all authentic rites consists in the fact that they belong to what I have called the “collective 
conscious” (the treasure or legacy) of a given human group. For this very reason, once a rite 
has become reflectively self-conscious and placed under critical judgment it cannot survive 
without changing; it will either evolve or simply disappear, or else it will cease to be a living 
rite and become dead ritualism, preserved, perhaps, to the extreme by a minority that considers 
itself as che guardian of the rite in question. 

It is easy to comprehend the indignation of the new generations when they see their 
elders engaged in discussions, for example, on the need for the drop of water in the eucharistic 
chalice, or whether the criteria for Christian inter-communion may be found in the subtleties 
of Scholastic theology, thus forgetting that che crisis of the rubrics is a crisis of universally 
recognized symbols and not of the distinct meaning of a specific doctrine, however important 
it may be in a certain context. 

We have already defined worship as a symbolic act that expresses a given belief. The 
Christian rubric par excellence is that which symbolizes the salvific action of Christ. Now, 
this action can be symbolized in different ways: a man alone in a two-square-meter room, 
uttering sacred words in memory of the passion of Christ; a Christian priest under a regime 
of fierce persecution, breaking pieces of bread and passing them to his fellow Christians in 
a secret meeting; or a crowd crying out in joy because Christ is risen and has visited each of 
them in the depths of their hearts. 

Let us now take a look at some of the rubrics that seem to be important in an age of 
increasing secularity. These do not in any way represent a complete list, much less claim to 
substitute the ancient rubrics. 


Spontaneity 


Spontaneity is one of the most important rubrics for authentic worship. A spontaneous 
rubric may seem like a contradiction in terms, seeing that it represents a rule that must be 
followed in order to carry out an act or to which the symbolic action must conform. Strictly 
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speaking, however, it is not. What violates spontaneity is not the rubric, but che artificial 
imposition of the rubric on the nigric, or vice versa—that is, when a gap is created between 
the two that prevents their mutual influence and interaction. Once again, the problem of 
worship is not simply a matter of speculative thought. 

By the word spontaneity we mean the use of living symbols, symbols chat are perceived as 
natural and have no need for scholarly explanations in order to be understood by the human 
heart. The use of saliva and imprecations against a bad, "unclean" spirit, for example, may not 
mean today what they meane centuries ago, so prescribing their use would not be spontaneous. 

It is part of the very morphology of symbols to transmit the message they carry ina 
natural form. Eating and drinking, for example, are symbolic acts that may easily be used to 
transmit the content of a sacramental message. Bread and wine, on the ocher hand, cannot 
perhaps express this symbolism effectively outside the Mediterranean area and its sphere of 
influence. Likewise, genuflection or the kiss may be spontaneous forms of veneration and 
love in certain cultures, while in others they may not have the same meaning or may even 
be considered offensive. 

The rubric of spontaneity would mean, therefore, chat no symbol can be imposed, and 
that every symbol may be rejected in time if it ceases to fulfill its symbolizing function. Like 
cultures and man himself, in fact, symbols are fleeting. Spontaneity does not mean anarchy, 
but the establishing of an authentic order. Anarchy is established automatically when a rule is 
imposed from outside and only for this reason is obeyed. Sooner or later, this act of authority 
is followed by negligence and breaking of the rules, leading to a state of confusion equal to 
anarchy. There are endless examples of this. 

Spontaneity in the rubrics not only creates an atmosphere of freedom and trust in the 
group celebrating a given rite, but also makes it possible to retain the original spirit. Those 
taking part in an act of worship have been urged to abandon the rite (even if it has already 
begun) and first reconciled chemselves with cheir fellows. Spontaneity demands authenticity 
and pureness of heart, the traditional original condition for any form of worship. Everywhere 
we find rites of purification chat precede the actual act of worship, from the various rites of 
ablution to the confession of sins at the beginning of almost all the Christian liturgies. Only 
the pure of heart may be free and spontaneous. 

The rubric of spontaneity does not require us to “be spontaneous,” almost as if it were 
asking us to “keep smiling” as we follow instructions. It would not make sense to order us to 
“Be spontaneous, do it willingly!” It is not a mere pastoral suggestion to help us to conform 
better to the prescribed rites. It is the conviction that the da/mon, the Spirit, concelebrates with 
us and allows us to introduce a vital interaction between all the elements of worship so that 
the nigrics may construct their corresponding rubrics in a concrete situation, and vice versa. 

If the nigrics say, for example, “Accept our gifts,” “Let us rejoice!” or “Lift up your hearts,” 
the rubrics must give appropriate expression to the meanings of these nigrics; should the 
nigrics speak of courage, peace, or brotherhood, it would clearly be strange, to say the least, 
for the rubrics not to meaningfully express these attitudes, and for diversities or injustices 
to be ignored, or nurtured, in the very heart of the assembly. Attitudes of this type are also 

part of the rubrics of liturgy in a secular age. 

If the rubrics, on the other hand, lead us to express ourselves through gestures, singing, or 
any other kind of action (including those of a social nature), spontaneity requires that such 
actions are performed in full knowledge of their ever-transcendent meaning. Whether I am 
painting, working, dancing, or eating, all these actions will be manifestations of involved life as 
long as they are performed and experienced as something more than mere “non-transcendent” 
actions. If the rubrics tell me to “pour oil” over an icon, to “kiss” a sacred object, or to “light a 
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fire,” I could not perform these acts spontaneously if chrough them I did not pay homage to 
the divinity, respect and love the creation, or allow into my life the incandescence of mystery. 

It is not our task to work out how to apply the rubrics. The vitality of a religion 
depends largely on the polarity created between the rubrics and the nigrics. The Hindi 
and Buddhist East is living this intensely, and the Christian West is aware of it. Today 
the tendency is often to recognize an orientation—the freedom to choose from a set of 
alternatives in relation to the circumstances—rather chan the prescriptive nature of many 
laws. We are reminded of the variety of liturgical anaphoras in the Orthodox Church, the 
many forms of worship in Protestant meetings, the new liturgical reform in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and so forth. 

The rubric of spontaneity, nevertheless, involves much more than mere flexibility in 
choosing between different forms for the celebration of a rite. It implies, above all, harmony 
between the symbol and those who use it to symbolize that which in other forms would 
appear inexpressive. In cerms of Scholastic theology, spontaneity means chat true worship 
cannot be based exclusively on opus operatum, thercby neglecting opus operantis. In other 
words, spontancity means chat authentic worship is fully conscious of the fact that where 
there is no freedom and, therefore, spontaneous participation, there is no such worship, and 
that no trust in the power of the rite itself (opus operatum) can release those who perform 
the act from free and active involvement. No rite is effective in itself if it is not performed in 
close unity with man. In Christianity the effectiveness (opus operatum) of a rite depends on 
the action of Christ himself (opus operantis Christi). 

The rubric of spontaneity reminds us how traditional it already was in che ancient Christian 
liturgies: all che rubrics, and also the nigrics, were merely suggestions, inspirations, incen- 
tives, starting points, models, and patterns that then had to be filled with flesh and blood, 
to be given life. They were nor, therefore, strict rules to be followed in blind obedience even 
when they did not appear to make complete sense. Those taking part in worship must leave 
the sacrifice to go first and be reconciled with their brother, but che celebrant must also leave 
the licurgy and be reconciled with the people before leading public worship. To act other- 
wise would be pure hypocrisy. The priestly function consists specifically in preserving the 
balance between the indicativity and the normativity of the rubric. It is a dynamic balance 
that must be re-created each time and which depends on the cooperation of the nigric and 
the whole devotional ensemble, from the people to the divinity. Worship, as we said earlier, 
is a cosmotheandric operation. 


Universality 


The second rubric, that of universality, is closely linked to the first. The two, in fact, are 
inseparable. I believe we could venture to say that, in our time, any symbol that is unable to 
be universally accepted will not likely be considered as a natural symbol and, consequently, 
an ultimate symbol; such a symbol is of little use to worship. The spontaneous is human, 
and the human is universal. 

One of the characteristics of the secular age is its need for universality. Moreover, part 
of the appeal of secularity itself derives from its being a symbol of this type. The secular age 
is neither Western nor Eastern, neither Christian nor Buddhist; it is universal. At the same 
time, however, in this very claim lies the weakness of secularity. 

Every symbol that today only has meaning for a group of people is doomed to be limited 
and runs the risk of becoming sectarian and, therefore, inappropriate for worship, especially 
those forms that carry a need for universality. 
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The salvific action of Christ in which Christians believe is truly universal—or, in the 
words of a Council, “Just as there has been, there is and there will be no man whose nature 
has not been assumed by Christ, so there has been, there is and there will be no man for 
whom Christ did not dic.” It is unlikely chat a symbol that excluded someone and created 
any type of discrimination could be called a Christian symbol today or be considered suit- 
able for true Catholic worship. 

The dynamism that produces many of the changes in the current forms of worship is 
the new pursuit of universality. The symbols of the white civilization were once considered 
universal; today it is more chan proven thar this is not so. Latin or Sanskrit may have once 
been a symbol of universality, but they are no longer; not long ago, according to the colonial 
mentality, uniformity was also regarded as a symbol of universality, but this has ceased to be so; 
the Roman Church believed that centralization was the proof and sign of a universal church, 
but today this does not ring quite so true. The wind of universalization blows over the globe. 

A universal symbol does not necessarily have to be abstract, without life and concrete- 
ness. Likewise, neither should we minimize the difficulty of finding or discovering universal 
symbols in these times of transition. When cultures lived separated in units and compart- 
ments, a certain belief in cultural universality was easier. 

Our mentality is still provincial, yet, nevertheless, che integral development of humanity 
leads us toward a planetary context. Today, if it is to be universal, any symbol must have a 
planetary horizon. Neither white, nor Christian, nor male, nor democratic may, in themselves, 
be considered as universal values. No one (to give a concrete example) challenges the right of 
the first men on the moon co erect their country’s flag; such an act, however, undoubtedly 
casts a shadow on the remarkable human enterprise chat might have been a universal symbol. 
Until recently, God was also a universal symbol for most of humanity; today, "God" is no 
longer so. One proof of this is the reluctance of the three first astronauts on the moon to 
pronounce the name of God as they performed an action in the name of the entire human 
species. And in any dialogue between a presumed humanist and a person who professes to 
be religious, the former will insist on the fact that his supreme ideal (his God, as we might, 
in fact, call ic) is greater, vaster, and therefore more valid than what he sees as the limited 
conception of a God of a single religion. 

Another example is the ecological awareness and interest in the earth that is now rapidly 
expanding. In fact, we are realizing that not only are there still symbols that have meaning 
for man, but these symbols are also universal and genuinely religious. And, in this case, we 
can safely say that it is not a question of an animist or "primitive" return to the earth, but a 
new relationship with the whole of reality. 

The symbolism of ontonomic consciousness should not be confused with the more 
unconscious symbolism of the heteronomic period. In ontonomy, consciousness is that 
which discovers its own symbolic nature, inasmuch as beings, like Being, are symbols. This 
symbolic consciousness is different from a precritical consciousness or a merely rational 
approach to reality. 

In order to keep our thread of reasoning, however, let us just look at several universal 
symbols and distinguish them from those of a more specific nature. 

Birth, death, procreation, eating, drinking, dancing, celebrating, painting, sculpting, and 
singing, as well as justice, love, hope, faith, knowledge, friendship, and so on, are universal 
values, even though they may and should be interpreted concretely. 


3 Council of Quierzy (853), Enchiridion symbolorum (Denzinger), 624. Elsewhere I have made 
the distinction (not the separation) between Christ and Jesus. 
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God, the church, and the empire (in its different forms) were also universal values 
within certain cultural boundaries. Today these have been substituted wich values such as 
democracy, independence, literacy, education, and for some people, technology, science, 
standard of living, and so on. The task of a healthy pluralism is to find the “homeomorphic” 
equivalents of these values. 


Concreteness 


A third rubric, which completes the previous two, is concreteness. A symbol is such only 
if it is concrete and not an abstract idea. In chis context, concreteness is not intended as a 
negation of the universal but as an incarnation in something that "grows" in us (the word 
comes from concrescere). The symbols of worship cannot be generalizations. They would 
have no convincing power or appeal, neither would they fulfill their purpose, which is co 
lead us forward, toward the deepest, the highest, the farthest, the most remote, or whichever 
metaphor we prefer to use. 

It would, therefore, be poor service to a worshiping community to artificially replace 
symbols that we consider as obsolete with others that individually we believe to be more 
suitable. As past and present experiences have shown, the community would immediarely 
transfer the ancient meanings to the new symbols. True symbols can neither be invented 
nor manipulated; they are both objective and subjective: if I do not recognize them as 
symbols, they are not so to me. Their original power was almost unbelievable. Take, for 
example, medicine, to which, in parts of Africa and Asia, the power and effectiveness of 
the old idols have been transferred. Not long ago one of my neighbors in India swallowed a 
medical prescription as if it were the medicine itself. Did not che surprising phenomenon of 
postwar Japan come about by transferring che worship of the emperor to that of the country’s 
scientific development? The Spanish missionarics arriving in the Philippines did not destroy 
what they believed to be the superstitions of the islanders—they replaced idol worship with 
the veneration of the Christian saints, preserved the ancient festivities and customs, and 
sought to give them a Christian meaning. In other countries, the missionaries adopted the 
so-called rabula rasa approach. The results (regardless of how we may judge such methods) 
were evident: in the former case, the Christian message was implanted, while in the latter 
case it remained a foreign body. 

Another example of the power of concreteness can be seen in the enormous influence of 
forms of worship and very particular techniques arriving in the West from the East. It is not 
so much Buddhist philosophy or Vedanta universalistic speculation that penetrate the areas 
ofa Western world suffering from a lack of roots as a particular Tibetan sect or a concrete yoga 
technique. The opposite phenomenon is equally true: the appeal and penetration of the West in 
the areas of the Eastern world suffering from its own sacral and religious inflation is not so much 
scientific ideology or Marxist philosophy as concrete technologies and socialist practices. The 
dialect is always che natural language of man. The problem docs not lie in compiling a general 
Esperanto but in discovering a true communion by which authentic communication may be 
made possible. And, I repeat, this task is not alien to the function of worship. 

Emphasis should be placed on the need for an equal balance between universality and 
concreteness. If che former without the latter is sterile and powerless, the latter without the 
former is sectarian and partial. Wisdom demands that we learn to discover the concrete in 
the universal and universalize the concrete without losing ourselves in vague generaliza- 
tions. Incarnation, understood as the manifestation of the Absolute in the relative, perhaps 
represents the most notable symbol. 
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Sincerity 

On the basis of these and other considerations, these first three rubrics may be grouped 
under one title; they may, in fact, be likened to the three strands in a braid, as we will scc in 
discussing the rubric of sincerity. 

Sincerity involves worshiping in spirit and in cruth and represents a correspondence 
between the rubrics and the nigrics, the full significance of every act in truly symbolizing 
what we believe. Sincerity is always spontaneous and almost involuntary. We generally arrive 
at the conviction that something is true through a simple inner act that leads us to it, and 
not through any laborious and painstaking process of logical deduction. Even though the 
road is long and difficult, once we reach our destination we acquire such a clear knowledge 
of the truth that we forget the intermediate stages. If we are convinced of the truth of some- 
thing we are able to combine universality with concreteness, which is impossible for those 
who observe from the outside. If we are convinced of the truth of something, we consider it 
universally valid. As long as it is a question of our own conviction it is limited to the horizon 
of our experience and, consequently, is truly concrete. And, since it is our conviction, we give 
our approval, which then becomes to us the incarnation of the truth. 

In this rubric of sincerity I would include, lastly, the temporal dimension of truth. In 
other words, authentic worship must answer as much to the truth of the past as to that of 
the future (without forgetting, of course, that of the present). An attitude that is exclusively 
geared to the past would not be true. Equally false, however, would be an attitude negating 
the temporal constitution of man and seeking, with the pretext of spontaneity, to cover it 
all under the cloak of the present, ignoring all the other human dimensions. The truth is 
not merely man’s travel companion but it is also itinerant, though its paths are not our own. 


Continuity 


Another similar and equally important rubric is continuity, which could also be called 
the rubric of tradition or evolution. This does not mean immobility or traditionalism, but 
neither does it represent revolution or fracture. No form of worship today can disregard those 
of past centuries and assume it can start again from scratch—it would fall prey, paradoxically, 
to the worst kind of conservatorism. 

Applied ro Christianity, for example, this rubric says that every form of Christian 
worship (both in countries of ancient Christian tradition and in che many enclaves scattered 
throughout the world) must become integrated with existing forms while, at the same time, 
allowing for evolution, development, and change. The motivation of this necessity is not so 
much pastoral as theological. Christian worship is boch memory and hope, and Christian 
faithfulness is geared both to the future and to the past. The speed with which changes must 
be introduced is another important problem, but this is not the place to discuss ecclesiastical 
politics. All we are attempting to do here is examine some of the rubrics chat arc essential to 
authentic worship in our time. 

Continuity must not, however, be practiced exclusively in relation to one’s own past. 
If Christian worship is to avoid isolation and sectarianism it has to establish, in one way 
or another, the continuity we have talked about with the forms of worship surrounding 
it, including those that are not part of the Christian tradition. History provides abundant 
proof of this necessity. The importance of this rubric today is emphasized, on one hand, by 
the existence of a certain rigidity, carried over from the past two or three centuries, and, 


on the other hand, by the challerige that the so-called secular world is launching against all 
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exclusivistic or particularistic forms of worship. It would be contradictory to pray for others 
and not with chem. It would seem like the residue of a colonialistic and paternalistic attitude 
of praying for the “pagans” and not allowing chem to pray with the faithful or not autho- 
rizing the latter to pray with the former, using their prayers if they are considered acceptable. 
There is no such thing as deep human communion without communicatio in sacris, as we 
said carlier. An example of chis can be found in the extremely widespread dispute regarding 
whether it would be "expedient" or "appropriate" to introduce into Christian liturgy other 
sacred writings in addition to the Old and New Testaments. As usual, life and liturgy come 
before the law and purely speculative theology. 


Orthopraxy 


Though it may seem paradoxical, I would like to emphasize the value of the rubrics 
and highlight their ontonomic character by introducing a complementary category, that 
is, orthopraxy. 

A reaction to rubricism easily runs the risk of becoming total anarchy by not accepting 
any rubric whatsoever. What we are defending here is the peculiar ontonomy of rubrics, 
which means a real balance, without the rubrics “overbearing” and "tyrannizing" the nigrics, 
or vice versa, as if their function consisted in blindly following the content of the act of 
worship indicated. 

Let us look at an example. The nigrics say, “May the Lord bless us,” “Lift up your hearts,” 
or “Ler us offer each other brotherly peace.” It is up to the rubrics to give concrete expression 
to the nigrics. Now, the doctrinal implications of this may be that Krsna is Lord, that joy is 
the direct fruit of the Easter event, or that Islam is the source of true and lasting peace. In 
such cases, obviously, participation in the nigrics will not be possible for those who believe 
in their specific doctrinal content. But if che rubrics translate and express what the nigrics 
say through living symbols—of, let us say, self-confidence or of a particular service to our 
neighbor—without adhering explicitly to their doctrinal content, then people may spon- 
taneously join in che vaisnava, Christian, or Islamic worship and, by participating in che 
expressions of their brothers, may be at peace, dance, sing, pray, or work with them in cheir 
everyday life. This participation in the rubrics without a total acceptance of the nigrics is not, 
in fact, as strange as it may appear. In every religious manifestation chat is truly popular and 
alive (which is also a criterion for its authenticity), the rubrics themselves have such splendor 
and power that the participants are almost never limited exclusively to the orthodox group. 
Ac any pilgrimage or folk festival in India, for example, there are also Christians, Hindüs, 
and Muslims, and they cannot be prevented from attending. The same applies to Christian 
festivals in the Middle East and the Buddhist celebrations in the Far East; and it is not by mere 
coincidence that during the Eucharistic Congress of Mumbai, several years ago, hundreds of 
Hindüs received communion every day and no one dared forbid it. The ritual has a value in 
itself, and this is a fact that must not be overlooked. 

We should not forget that worship concerns not so much the theologian as an intel- 
lectual, as the believer and the complete man as a man, and that we cannot stop life, nor can 
we artificially or intellectually limit the deepest needs of man. 

Acceptance of this fact may provide us with some guidelines to help us avoid disorder and 
anarchy by establishing rules for che rubrics without belittling the freedom of the participants. 

The modern forms of worship should allow for the participation of those who do not 
share the orthodoxy of the believers, accepting the broader rules of the game formulated in 
the rubrics. This is a delicate yet inevitable problem. 
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The New “Nigrics” 


Let us begin with three significant quotes. 

The first is by Tercullian: “Temples and tombs, we detest both equally; we know no 
kind of altar, we adore no kind of image, we offer no sacrifice.”* The second is taken from Vie 
arabe de Pacéme: “When the monks went to seek permission from the bishop of Diospolis 
to build a church at Phbow, close to their monastery, they referred to the church as a hall of 
festivities.” Lastly, a few words spoken by the Buddha to a Hindu Brahmin as he prepared 
to celebrate a certain ritual: 


I lay no wood for fires on altars; 

Only within burneth the fire I kindle. 
Ever my fire burns; ever tense and ardent 
I, Arahant, work out the life that is holy. 


Neither temples, nor tombs, nor altars; only a hall for celebrations, only a burning heart. 

We will not discuss here co what extent early Christianity was so iconoclastic and antiri- 
tualistic as to disregard the temple (and, consequently, God, because he who has seen Christ 
has seen the Father, whom no one can see), the tombs (and, therefore, any idea of a private 
survival after death, because eternal life is knowing Christ and the kingdom of God is within 
us), and the altar (and, consequently, sacrifices, because the sacrifice of Christ was one and 
sufficient and unrepeatable). Neither is this the place to examine to what extent Buddhism, as 
a religion with its creed and its rites, may represent a betrayal of the pure message of Buddha, 
who did not want man co dwell on intermediaries or lucubrations, all useless impediments in 
his human pilgrimage. Nor may we hypothesize here as to whether all these things had been 
introduced surreptitiously for the purpose of satisfying humanity's thirst for the tangible 
and the visible. I would just like to suggest that, despite the many forms of worship that 
Christianity and Buddhism have developed over the centuries, they are not bound to any 
of them; just as they have been expressed in every age through contextual religious forms, 
they will also be able to find expression in secular forms or other appropriate sacred rites. 
This derives not from a desire for imitation or accommodation but from an inner dynamism 
seeking incarnation. Only the transcendent may become incarnate in any situation. And, I 
would hasten to add, such dynamism is also found in other religions. 

However, today we are in need of a theological anthropology that is capable of giving 
form and meaning to the current content of worship and its expression. 

For the sake of their anthropological value I would like now to summarize the basic acts 
of worship, using a traditional and ancient model. 


Devotion (Bhakti) 


Devotion, in all its forms, is a fundamental dimension of worship. Man is an emotional 
and sensitive being; he needs to express his impulses and his desires to overcome, in one way 


* De spectaculis 13: “Nec minus templa quam monumenta despuimus, neutram aram novimus, 
neutram effigiem adoramus, non sacrificamus." 

3 Viearabe de Pacóme, French translation by E. Amelinars, p. 567, in A. Veilleux, La liturgie dans 
le cénobitisme pachömien, Rome (pro manuscripto) 1967, f. 200 (Ph.D. thesis, Institute of Liturgy of 
the Pontificio Collegio Sant'Anselmo). St. Pachomius (290-ca. 346): founder of cenobitism, lived in 
northern Egypt; his rule profoundly influenced the evolution of monastic life. 


* Samyutta Nikäya 1.169. 
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or another, his limits and inadequacies. Life without love is not a human life. Every form of 
love, praise, recognition, adoration, and celebration belongs to this category. Having said this, 
it still remains to be judged which forms are che most suitable for our secular sociery—yet 
this is a question that lies outside the limits of our essay on the principles of secular licurgy. 

I would like, however, to emphasize the extreme importance of the arts, especially music. 
It is impossible for our being to develop fully if we neglect not only our sensitivity but also 
our artistic vein. It is a widely accepted fact that in almost all cultures che arts have had a 
sacred origin connected with worship. It is clearly not a question now of bringing the arts 
back into the sanctuary, but rather of developing a complete form of human worship capable 
of expressing man’s integration into total reality. 


Knowledge (Jnana) 


Knowledge is the second fundamental dimension of worship. Man is an intellectual 
being. He strives to know, to study, to face facts and problems, to discuss, to “dialogue,” and 
to decipher the mystery of reality. Today the possibilities of integrating knowledge into acts of 
worship are enormous. Any word can, in some way, be a revelation. Knowledge also includes 
contemplation, and so it implies silence, peace, and awareness of everything that exists. 

I would also like to emphasize the importance of knowledge for worship. Too often we 
are given the impression that worship has nothing to do with the needs of intelligence, chus 
confining science and also theology to the status of auxiliary sciences. If dance is part of the 
whole act of worship, intuition is to no lesser degree an essential part of the human being 
and must also be incorporated into worship. 


Action (Karman) 


Action is the other dimension of worship. It does not refer only to internal acts or actions 
geared to sacred and independent transcendence; it is also related to the present activities of 
man on earth. Even the important category of sacrifice should be included in this context. 
The construction of che city of men coincides with the construction of the city of God 
when we realize that the movement of incarnation, by which transcendence is related to 
immanence, is, in fact, continued by every action that renews this fundamental act of human 
and cosmic existence. 

Once again the emphasis should be placed on the liturgical activity as consecratio mundi 
(to use a formula that was fashionable up until a few years ago). Perhaps one of man's most 
important activities today consists in total and personal consecration in favor of those 
persons, groups, nations, or races that, in one way or another, need collaboration in order 
to attain a more just and human life. Worship is not an aristocratic act or an intellectual 
and artistic luxury that, at most, could be justified as a source of strength and inspiration 
for other activities chat man feels are his duty to engage in. Worship implies action just as 
much as the other two clements we have mentioned. We might say that consecratio mundi is 
the very task of the so-called liberation theology. And it is precisely in the sphere of devo- 
tional action that authentic liberation theology finds its place, after being so often regarded 
(and criticized) either as a mere intellectual activity or, on the other hand, as no more than 
revolutionary subversion. Liberation theology is part of the same liberating action that is 
born of the same devotional nature of the human being. Human liberation is more than a 
technique; it is a liturgy. 
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According to another traditional formulation I might also have said chat worship must 
include beauty, truth, and good. Without a harmonious integration of these three elements, 
worship will never fully satisfy the needs of man's nature. Man is a devotional being because it 
is in worship, in the fullest sense of the word, that he can wholly fulfill the meaning of his life. 

While the anthropological formulation we have mentioned is not completely false, it is 
necessary to work out a theology of worship that is based on these three points, keeping the 
right balance between them. Worship would offer, therefore, an opportunity to express all 
the sentiments of gratitude, regret, love, and admiration that we hold in our hearts. Celebra- 
tion is, in short, an essential part of worship. Moreover, it would be easy to place emphasis 
on the positive sentiments of the human heart, and then traditional forms of spirituality 
might perhaps stop regarding man’s achievements with suspicion and considering him (albeit 
unconsciously) as a rival to God. The magnalia Dei are always carried out per bomines, and 
we should not worry about whether these men are part of our own tribe or not. It is not a 
question of being clever and saying, "Thy will be done, on earth as it is on the moon"; we 
need to recognize that in every human action there is always something greater and morc 
profound involved, for better or for worse. Each act of worship must represent a deepening 
of our feelings, a realization of the enormous importance of all things. From this point of 
view, worship could be described as being one of the acts through which we truly enter the 
world of the spirit. 

We must also mention the intellectual and scientific aspect of worship. Worship is not, 
in fact, just singing, praying, pleading for mercy, or feeling emotionally uplifted. It is also 
(and, for many, most of all) studying, contemplating, and being silent, both in public and in 
private. The untiring and bountiful scientific efforts of the world today must be assimilated 
or integrated into an act of worship. 

Worship, lastly, consists in "doing" —working and collaborating on the construction of the 
city of men, aware that this city has a dimension that transcends that which is most evident at 
first sight, chat “che city of God" is not a second city but a real world whose outward appear- 
ance is, precisely, our visible world. To build, to discover, to create, to accelerate the process or 
coming of the kingdom is equally the function of worship. To Christian sacramental theology 
as a whole, this would represent an immense field of exploration. In practically all religions, 
in fact, che classic conception of sacrifice is intimately related to this aspect of worship. The 
highest function of worship consists in making sure that the whole world fulfills its destiny, 
in re-creating it and allowing time, or saeculum, to run its course thanks to the efforts of 
man, actively engaged in the karmic existence that, far from passively enduring it, he forges. 


Worship in a Secular Age 


Asa final word, it must be said that no discussion on secularity should overshadow its 
importance. In all genuine and profound worship there exists an inherent dimension that 
draws on the roots of the secular, which is the very heart of the world. In traditional language 
it has often been referred co as the ontological or vicarious aspect of worship. We could also 
speak of the cosmic/personal aspect or the cosmotheandric dimension of worship. No genuine 
act of worship can be celebrated in an individual or solipsistic way. Worship, as we have said, 
is basically neither collective nor individualistic; it is personal. By person we mean chat center, 
that real intersection of karmic lines that ignites a spark of consciousness. 

Concentrating exclusively on this point, we could describe this aspect of worship as the 
act by which the person cultivates his center and participates, consequently, in the whole 
of reality—by which he is united, on the deepest level, with his brothers and enters into 
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communion with the entire universe. Worship is the act by which the person overcomes 
not only selfishness and isolation but also the fruitless activism and sterile superficiality of 
an unauthentic existence. In our modern times the inflation of information is achieving the 
opposite effect, going so far as to paralyze normal reactions because it makes it objectively 
impossible to “know” all that happens, or to know how much has been said on a given subject, 
or to fully embrace any field of the human sphere, or to respond to the barrage of internal and 
external stimuli. Little by little, our vital and psychological need for this aspect of worship 
that places us in communion with the center of the human and the cosmos, and also the 
divine existence, becomes increasingly great. Worship is not a substitute or a consolation for 
the fact that I am not part of the centers in which the decisions are made for governing the 

world; neicher does it claim to be able to influence them through some sort of white magic. 

On the other hand, however, the act of worship places man both within his own center and 

in that of cosmic existence. True worship does not dream of “having influence” because it 

knows it is on a level where influence is meaningless. True worship only begins when we 

have resisted the temptation of seeking to conquer the whole world by “worshiping” an 

idol. It is not necessary for the idol to have the form of Satan, or for the “whole world” to be 

Jerusalem. The “power” of worship does not lie in erecting a new defense against the figure 

of the powerful, but in taking away his power by helping him to discover that his "power" 

is not real inasmuch as he considers it “his.” On a liturgical level of existence, nothing and 

no onc is to be feared. 

How should a man of today, living in his age (saeculum), express his faith? This may be 
a concrete way of tackling the problem. 

The principle of complementarity, which we mentioned earlier, may find here its most 
ficting application. Taking into account the persons and ages which have insisted almost 
exclusively on the supramundane orientation of worship, the secular man’s worship must place 
emphasis on serving the world. Bearing in mind also those for whom the transcendent aspect 
has degenerated into a mere projection of personal impotence, secular man’s worship should 
express this inner, constitutive aspiration of man toward something that lies constantly beyond 
him. To those who are oppressed by the world and find themselves entangled in the net of 
immediate and purely temporal things, worship should accentuate the sursum corda of true 
transcendence, which is not a loophole, but rather the realization of man’s supreme condition. 
To those also who consider themselves secularists, humanists, and atheists, authentic worship 
should preserve its meaning, because the act of worship does not argue about conceptions, 
opinions, or ideologies, but expresses the deepest aspirations of the human being, not with 
euphemisms or loopholes but through real and creative manifestations. Not all the world 
that refuses to worship God would refuse to join in a manifestation chat expresses the glory 
and splendor of all or part of creation (by whatever name we choose to call it). 

The cosmotheandric nature of liturgy demands this balance, which is far from being a dull 
mediation or compromise between two dangers of our time. On the contrary, the extremes 
are only incomplete versions of the whole cosmotheandric character of reality. 

I do not question whether our age is secularized or not. Secularity represents the 
recovery of the sacramental structure of reality, the awareness of the fact that one truly full 
human life is licurgical because it is the very expression of the mystery of existence. Man is 
the priest of the world, the cosmic sacrament, and today we are more inclined to accept this 
truth also: man is the prophet of our universe, the celebrant of the sacrament of life and 
the ambassador of the kingdom of the Spirit. In this context, worship does not appear as 
the evasion or inhibition of our ideals and ambitions, neither as an excuse for inaction or 
the omission of our immediate duty, but as the integration of all life's dimensions, and as a 
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constant “counterweight”—either material when we are overly spiritual, or spiritual when 
the material prevails. Worship is neither a self-serving act carried out in the hope of receiving 
from a deus ex machina what we cannot obtain by ourselves, nor che superfluous action of a 
spiritual aristocracy that sings, gives thanks, or meditates while the majority works, suffers, 
or simply struggles. On the contrary, worship (unlike theology, which is the conscious 
passage from mythos to lágos, from unmeditated beliefs to self-critically and intellectually 
formulated convictions) represents the union of mythos and /dgos: a marriage that can only be 
consummated in the spirit. Worship is not the negation of the human condition, but rather 
its acceptance. Through worship, our human condition is accepted realistically, not ignored 
or despised. Worship represents neither evasion not condescension, but that human (and, 
I would add, cosmotheandric) act for which faith, hope and love are required. This is the 
act thar, by acceptance of our human condition, sets us on the road to redemption through 
the transfiguration (which the Christian knows to be visible only at times, as in the case of 
Mount Tabor) that illuminates and sustains the immense experience of perceiving oneself 
as a cosmotheandric being. 

As far as how it may be done, this is one of the reasons I have collected these ideas together 
here, only to have them scattered to the four winds. 
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GLOSSARY 


All foreign-language terms are Sanskrit unless otherwise specified. 


advaita: nondualism (a-dvaita). Spiritual intuition that sees ultimate reality as neither 
monistic nor dualistic. The recognition that che merely quantitative problem of the 
onc and the many in dialectical reasoning does not apply to the realm of ultimate 
reality. The latter, in fact, possesses polarities that cannot be divided into multiple 
separate units; not to be confused with monism. 


agnibotra: the daily fire sacrifice performed morning and evening in all homes of che high 
castes, which consists in an oblation of milk sprinkled on the fire. 


aporia (Gr.): difficulty chat prevents one from going beyond reason, dead end. (Logomythical 
aporia: conflict among /ogos.) 


asvamedha: horse sacrifice. One of the grandest and most solemn Vedic rites. 
átmavádic perspective: advaita point of view. 
autonomy: conception of the world according to which the universe and the human being 


are considered to be sui iuris, chat is, self-determining and self-determinable, each 
being ics own law. 


avatara: "descent" of the divine (from ava-tr, descend), the “incarnations” of Visnu in various 
animal and human forms. Traditionally, there are ten avatara: matsya (the fish), 
kürma (the tortoise), varaha (the wild boar), narasintha (the lion-man), vamana 
(the dwarf), Para$uráma (Rama with the axe), Rama, Krsna, Buddha, and Kalkin 
at the end of time. In general, any personal manifestation of the Divinity, descended 
into this world in human form; descent as antonomasia. 


Bhakti: devotion, submission, love for God, personal relationship with God, devotional 
mysticism. One of the paths of salvation through union with the divinity. 


candala [paria]: one who is outside the social orders. M 


catachronic interpretation: projection of modern-day categories of comprehension for grasping 
events of another order of things. 


comunicatio in sacris (Lat.): “communion in the sacred.” 


darsana: from the root drs, to see, to observe, hence vision, sight; philosophy, Weltan- 
schauung. In a religious context it means the vision of a saint or God, hence also 
mecting, audience, visit. 

dharma: cosmic order, justice, duty, religious law, religious and social observances transmitted 
by tradition; “religion” as a collection of practices and laws. That which holds the 
world together. 


dharmakäya: mystical body of dharma in Mahayana Buddhism. 
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diaboulion (Gt.): diabolic aspect. 
diachronic supplement: desire for the future. 
eudaemonism: moral doctrine that identifies virtue with happiness. 


diachronic hermeneutic: represents mediation between the temporal distances of the cultural 
history of mankind, though generally centered on a single tradition. 


diatopic hermeneutic. che cffort made to understand others without presuming that they have 
the same basic self-knowledge as ourselves. 


eternity: heterogeneous reality in relation to time, totally independent from time, incompa- 
rable and immeasurable, having no relation to temporal reality. The specific character 
of divinity. 

hermeneutics, hermeneutic. “the art of interpretation”; the theory and method of understanding 
and interpreting writings. 

heteronomy: conception of the world based on the hierarchical seructure of reality: the laws 
that govern each sphere of existence come from a higher authority and are responsible 
for the workings of everything that exists. 


Indra: the great divine warrior who wins all battles in favor of his worshipers, both against 
opposing clans (dasyu or dasa) and against demons such as Vrera and Vala. His virile 
power is irresistible and is the soma that provides him with the energy needed for his 
mighty exploits. He is the liberator of the compelling forces; he releases the waters 
and the light. His weapon is the vajra, the lightning bolt. 

jana: knowledge (from the root j7ia-, to know), intuition, wisdom; frequently the highest 
intuitive comprehension, the attaining of atman or brahman. One of the paths of 
liberation, wisdom. 

kaliyuga: the current negative era; the era corresponding to the original sin. 

kama: the creative power of desire, personified as che God of love; one of the purusartha. 


karma ot karman: “act, deed, action, from the root &r, to act, to do; originally the sacred 
action, sacrifice, rite, later also moral act. The result of all actions and deeds according 
to the law of &arman that regulates actions and their results in the universe. Later 
also connected with rebirth, it indicates the link between the actions carried out by 
a subject and his destiny in the cycle of deaths and rebirths. 


karmatic: pertaining to karma, deriving from karma. 

kosmo-legein (Gr.): the manifestation of the cosmos to us. 

ksatriya: member of the second Hindü caste, that of the nobility. 

logomythy: "the myth of the logos, as opposed to mythology, “the logos of the myth.” 


mimämsä, mimamsaka: one of the six classic systems of Indian philosophy which deals mainly 
with the rudiments and the rules for interpreting the Vedic writings. From the root 
mam, to think. The two main schools are the pérvamimanisa, which focuses on the 
ritual interpretation of the Veda (see karmakändin) and the urtaramimamısä, which 
gives a philosophical and spiritual interpretation. 


morphological hermeneutic: deciphers the treasures (Gr. morphe, form or valuc) of a specific 
culture, a single tradition. 


mytheuma (G.): myth theme; what corresponds to myth. 
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mythologoumenon (Gr.): that which speaks of che myth. 
mythophany: the appearance of the myth. 


mythopoietic (period): generating period of myths (mythopoiein: to imagine or compose 
fairy tales, legends). 


mythos (Gr.): che horizon of presence that does not require further inquiry. 


nigrics: the text, the actual content of the rite. In liturgical books the text is written in black 
(hence the neologism), as opposed to rubrics (written in red). 


noema (Gr.): in the phenomenology of Husserl, the unit of intellectual perception. 


noesis noesos (Gr.): "che thinking of thinking,” characteristic of the pure act or the Aristotelian 
prime mover. 


nous (Gr.): mind, thought, intellect, reason. 


ontonomy: intrinsic connection of an entity in relation to the totality of Being, the constitutive 
order (nomos) of every being as Being (oz), harmony that allows the interdependence 
of all things. 


orthopraxy: correct conduct, ontologically full conduct, action that brings salvation, ulti- 
marely, sacrificial action. 


pisteuma (Gr.): from pisteue, to believe; that which the believer believes, che intentional sense 
of religious phenomena, the homeomorphic equivalent of noema. 


protomytheme: primordial myth. 
purusamadha: human sacrifice. 
rájasitya: royal consecration. 
rua: debr, duty, obligation. 


rsi: seer, sage, wise man; the poet-sages to whom the Veda were revealed. Regarded as a special 
class of beings, superior to men and inferior to the Gods. According to one tradition 
there were seven rsi, probably the seven priests with whom Manu performed the first 
sacrifice and the seven poet judges in the assembly. Their identification with the names 
of ancient seers and with the stars of the Ursa Major occurred later (Brahmana). 


rta: cosmic and sacred order, sacrifice as a universal law, also cruth; the ultimate, dynamic, 
and harmonious structurc of reality. 

rubrics: definition of the external acts that accompany the interior acts of worship, expres- 
sion of its content. Rubrics are written in red in liturgical books, hence their name. 

sacrificio vedico (sp.): sacrifice compliant with the doctrine and ritual of the Veda. 

samnyäsin; renunciant, ascetic; pertaining to the fourth stage or period of life (asrama), to 
some the superior stage. 


samsära: the impermanent phenomenic world and the condition of identification with it, 
the temporal existence, the cycle of births and deaths, of conditioned existences; 
state of dependence and slavery. 

Samyutta Nikaya: Buddhist sacred book. 


sandhya: devotion or ritual worship celebrated every day at certain hours by Hindüs, corre- 
sponding to the Christian lauds and vespers. 
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soma: the sacrificial plant from which the juice of the soma is extracted through elaborate 
rituals, hence the sap or drink of immortality (arta is another name for soma); 
a divinity (“Soma the king"). Soma was used ritually for entering a higher state of 
consciousness. Later it also took on the meaning of “moon.” 


sütra: lit. “yarn, thread of a fabric.” Short aphorism in a sacred text that generally cannot be 
understood without a comment (bhdsya). The literature of the sitra is part of che 
smrti and is conceived to be easily memorised. 


synchronic complement: desire for the present. 


tapas: lit. heat; hence inner energy, spiritual fervor or ardor, austerity, ascesis, penitence. One 
of the forms of primordial energy, along with kama. 


techniculture: the current secondary human plane, which is neither agrarian nor technological, 
but sechnicultural. Techniculture is neither agri-culture nor techno-logy, but an 
attempt to combine the two. 


tempiternity: nonseparation between time and eternity, experience of the present in all its 
depth, containing not only che past in potency and the future in hope, but also 
eternity and temporality. 


temporality: human time (neither eternity nor indiscriminate time), particular way of exis- 
tence, unification of human existence in which the past joins the present, in which 
the present brings the past with its impulse toward the futurc. 


temporacity: general mode of the duration of beings, their way of being in the world, a quality 
of their existence, that which allows them to continue existing. 


theandric: "divine-human” (from Gr. theos and aner). 


Varuna: one of the main Gods of the Veda; Varuna is king, commander, and supervisor of 
the moral conduct of men. He is Lord of rta, cosmic and moral order. He is often 
invoked together with Mitra. Due to his close association with water he later became 
known simply as a God of water, the Lord of the ocean. 


Veda: lit. knowledge (from the root vid-, to know); the sacred knowledge incorporated in 
the Veda as the entire body of "Sacred Scriptures” (although originally they were 
only passed on orally). Strictly speaking, “Veda” refers only to the Samhita (Rg-veda, 
Yajur-veda, Säma-veda, Atharva-veda); generally, however, Brähmana and Upanisad 
are also included. In the plural it refers to the four Veda. 


vedanta: lit. end of the Veda, that is, the Upanisad as the climax of Vedic wisdom. In the 
sense of Uttaramimämsä or Vedäntaväda, a system of Indian philosophy (Advaita- 
vedanta, Dvaita-vedänta, and so on) based on the Upanisad, which teaches a spiritual 
interpretation of the Veda; one of the last schools of Hindü philosophical thought, of 
which the most renowned representatives include Sankara, Rämänuja, and Madhva. 


Yoga: from the root yuj-, to yoke, to join, to unite, to prepare, to fix, to concentrate; union, 
method of mental, physical, and spiritual union, concentration, and contemplation, 
which also uses bodily posture (4sara), breathing control (pranayama), and spiritual 
techniques. Yoga appears to be an extremely ancient Indic practice that was developed 
into a system by Patafijali (Yoga-siztra) and made to correspond to the philosophical 
system Samkhya. Yoga as a method has become a fundamental factor in practically 
all religions of Indic origin. 
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